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FROM GRIDIRON TO RAILROAD 
KING 


ENGLAND SENT FOR “HANK” THORNTON AS 
AMERICA’S GREATEST TRANSPORTATION 
EXPERT 


By JAMES W. BooTH 


URING the past fifteen years ‘“Hank” Thornton 

has given the old-timers of Logansport, Ind., who 

gather in the town grocery store to swap yarns, plenty 
to talk about. 

True, they spoke admiringly of “Little Hen” long 
before then. Those who knew him as a boy persist in 
calling him that, although he has been ‘‘Hank” ever 
since he played in the line of the University of Penn- 
sylvania football team. The home town boy who rises 
from draftsman to general superintendent of a railroad 
is bound to be a topic of conversation. 

But when Lord Claud Hamilton, chairman of the 
aristocratic board of directors of the Great Eastern 
Railway, gave the British Lion a slap in the face by 
declaring he could not find a man in England big enough 
to straighten out that badly managed transit line and 
so hired Thornton, the American, to do it, the folks 
back in Logansport began to sit up and take notice. 

Later, when King George, in recognition of the serv- 
vices he had rendered the Crown in ferrying Tommy 
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Atkins across the then practically unswum Channel and 
up the Nile into Mesopotamia during the World War, 
made Thornton a Knight of the Order of the British 
Empire, Logansport put out its chest with pride. He 
might now be a British subject, but he was still a home- 
town boy to them and they were proud of him. 

What Sir Henry Thornton, K. B. E., is doing in Can- 
ada to-day, where he is president of the State-owned 
Canadian National Railways, is not only the talk of 
Logansport, but of the country and the world in gen- 
eral. 

Indiana has done some notable things in the way of 
the production of poets, politicians and novelists, but 
Sir Henry seems to be the one notable railway organizer 
from that nursery of great men. 

In years to come, when political economists record 
the history of the first half of the twentieth century, his 
name is bound to be large in the record, for the task in 
which he is presently engaged is destined to determine 
for years to come whether or not government control 
of an enormous railway system can be good business 
under any circumstances. 

Sir Henry’s job is to discipline, tame and educate the 
Canadian National Railways, which is essentially and 
without dispute the most unwieldy, tender tempered 
and delicately constituted transportation system in the 
world. And he is doing it. 

Considerations of military expediency and the need 
of giving railway service to sparsely settled regions are 
the reasons why states of Continental Europe and do- 
minions of Australia maintain their roads in govern- 
mental hands. 
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Canada, however, embarked upr.n the adventure of 
government ownership and operation for a more pro- 
saic reason. The private corporations which controlled 
most of the roads now welded into the Canadian Na- 
tional—the Canadian Northern, the National Trans- 
continental, the Intercolonial and the Grand Trunk— 
had been brought to the verge of bankruptcy. Private 
ownership had brought about a condition in which the 
very continuance of service was put in jeopardy, and 
great sections of the Dominion, settled under promise 
of continued railway service, were on the point of being 
shut off from the outside world. A condition confronted 
the Dominion Government before which theories were 
dumb. 

The Government did the only thing possible short 
of repudiation and consequent ruin of national credit. 
It bought the virtually defunct roads, mixed them to- 
gether and announced the result as the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways System. 

But getting the right man to battle with this gigantic 
pachyderm—a railroad system with an annual deficit 
of $72,000,000 and a population of less than 10,000,000 
to foot the bill—was the problem that faced MacKenzie 
King, then, as now, Premier of Canada. 

He looked around and his gaze lighted on Sir Henry. 
Sir Henry accepted the job. It is said the reason that 
impelled him to give up the management of the Great 
Eastern and go to Canada was that, being a fighter, he 
wanted to tackle the biggest railroad problem the world 
had to offer. The problem is still there, though in less 
aggravated form. 

When Thornton went to Canada not only was the 
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Canadian Pacific dominant, but its rival, the Canadian 
National, was a name and little more. At that time 
persons still spoke of the Canadian Northern, a flash 
in the firmament, bankrupt and discredited. They spoke 
of the Grand Trunk, in its day a great institution that 
had served three generations of Canadians, also bank- 
rupt and discredited. The separate identities of the 
Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk are no more. 
The Canadian National Railways are definitely on the 
map. Not only are they on the map, but they stand up 
not only in size but in reputation and service as a worthy 
rival of the recently dominant Canadian Pacific. 

In this lies an achievement which must be set down to 
the credit of Sir Henry Thornton in attempting to an- 
swer the question, ‘‘Has he made good ?” 

Thornton’s administration of the Canadian National 
Railways has been masterful and spectacular. It has 
been just the kind of an administration necessary to 
bring the system from chaos, disorganization and dis- 
repute, to command the respect of the community and 
its rightful share of business. Some improvement in 
Canadian National business is due to public desire to 
use the “People’s Road.” Even opponents of public 
ownership are impelled to help reduce taxation by giving 
their business to the national enterprise. Sir Henry 
himself gives no encouragement to any such motive. 
“Our only appeal for patronage,” he says, “is on the 
basis of service.” 

There has never been such railroad competition in 
Canada as has developed during Thornton’s régime. 


When he went to Canada the Canadian Pacific had been 
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for years synonymous with service. It still is. But it no 
longer has a monopoly of the field. 

On the Canadian National they tell of a man who 
boarded a train at Montreal for Vancouver and dis- 
covered that he did not have a clean collar in his bag. 
At Winnipeg he might have time to jump off the train 
and buy a fresh supply. As the train pulled into the 
station he was met on the steps of the coach by a porter 
with a package of clean collars—right size, right style, 
right everything—and a card ‘“‘with the compliments of 
the Canadian National Railways.” An alert sleeping- 
car conductor had wired ahead the passenger’s dilemma 
and the necessary particulars. 

Many a business man is surprised and pleased to 
receive a telephone message, ‘Canadian National Rail- 
ways speaking. We understand you are planning a trip 
to next week. I will be glad to look after details 
for you,” and so on. Travelers returning from Europe 
are met at the New York docks by C. N. R. agents. Even 
the charwomen report to the company the names of 
persons planning trips. 

It is all ‘“Hank” Thornton’s doings. He has made 
service the watchword of the road and has instilled a 
spirit: of loyalty into the 100,000 employees of the 
system that is truly remarkable. They all swear by 
“Thank.” > 

At the outset of his régime as head of the Canadian 
National, Thornton’s disposition was to curtail com- 
petition between his system and the Canadian Pacific, 
but his great rival, confident in its position of domi- 
nance, assumed an attitude of indifference toward its 
weaker competitor. 
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Forthwith the American born and trained President 
of the C. N. R. sprang into action. He cut several hours 
off the run between Toronto and Winnipeg—unneces- 
sary, perhaps, but he wanted the business. He put new 
ships on the Pacific—unnecessary, perhaps, but he had 
to have them to put his railroad on an even keel with 
his rival in competing for tourist passengers. He set 
special staffs of canvassers to work to interview shippers 
and other staffs to see that they got service. More staffs 
were organized to interview prospective passengers. 
Radio broadcasting stations were established. The 
Canadian National was not only the first railroad to 
establish such stations of its own, but under Sir Henry’s 
wide-awake direction was the first to install radio receiv- 
ing sets in the club cars for the entertainment of guests. 

Service, service, service was the cry all along the line 
from Halifax, N.S., to Prince Rupert, B. C., and far up 
through the remote and lonely region of the Hudson 
Bay. 

Those who opposed public ownership shouted about 
extravagance, but Thornton ignored the utterances. His 
job was to put the Canadian National on a paying basis. 

Financially the position of the road is improving. 
Despite large expenditures there have been substantial 
savings—3,000 men were laid off at one blow, unpro- 
ductive costs have been eliminated—and there have 
been increased earnings. The deficit of $72,000,000 in 
1921, the year before Thornton took hold, has been 
reduced to below $50,000,000. And an operating deficit 
of $11,719,393 in 1921 was changed within two years 
to a surplus. Last year that surplus was $43,225,000. 

It is a mighty kingdom over which the native son of 
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Logansport, the “Big Hank” of the University of Penn- 
sylvania football squad of ’93, rules. It comprises 22,600 
miles of railroad track, 4,000 miles of which are in the 
United States. It comprises 100,000 miles of telegraph 
wires, an express company, a chain of hotels, fleets of 
steamers and car ferries, and a chain of radio stations. 
The book value of the five systems that were merged in 
one is just under $2,000,000,000. 

Sir Henry makes it clear that he is no protagonist of 
public ownership in the accepted sense. He recognizes 
the conditions that made it necessary in Canada and 
believes it can be made a success there. But there he 
stops. What he does insist upon is that public owner- 
ship of railroads in Canada has demonstrated that loy- 
alty, enthusiasm and efficiency can be just as pronounced 
under public ownership as under private. 

Politics play no part in the management of the road. 
It may be government owned, but none of the employees 
owe their jobs to political patronage. At the outset 
Thornton made it clear that he would tolerate no politi- 
cal interference, and that if politics came in he would 
go out. Several times he has reiterated the declaration. 

The story of Sir Henry Thornton is a romance of 
this age of industrial and commercial romances. He 
was born in Logansport, Ind., on November 6, 1871. 
He attended St. Paul’s School at Concord, N. H., and 
made something of a name for himself playing foot- 
ball. Then he entered the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he took a full course in engineering. 

During his four years at Penn he was conspicuous not 
only as a brilliant student, but as an athlete and was 
prominent in the social life of the University. 
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As right guard, center rush and left guard on the 
varsity football team, Thornton was a gridiron hero, 
and his feats as a shotputter and winner of walking con- 
tests made a long and brilliant contribution to “Old 
Penn’s” athletic records. 

Sir Henry might well be called a typical product of 
the American railway school. It was in this field that 
he made his first venture and where he found himself. 
It was while he was at St. Paul’s School that a friend- 
ship sprang up between himself and James A. McCrea, 
son of N. H. McCrea, of the Pennsylvania Lines. 

Following his graduation from Pennsylvania, 
“Ffank” Thornton coached the Vanderbilt University 
football team for a season, and then, armed with a 
letter of introduction from the younger McCrea, pre- 
sented himself to the head of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and asked for a job. He was put to work as a 
draftsman. 

That was in 1896, and he spent the next few years 
ploughing his way through a hard routine of engineer- 
ing duties. In rgo1 he reached his first real executive 
job as Superintendent of the Akron and Columbus Rail- 
road, and his climb upward from then on was steady, 
until he finally became general superintendent of the 
Long Island Railroad. 

In 1914 the Great Eastern Railway in England found 
itself in difficulties. A super-general manager was needed 
to untangle the mess. And when a railroad that carries 
130,000,000 people a year gets in a mess a super-general 
manager is needed to set things to rights again. Some 
one suggested Thornton. His reputation had grown 
with the years and wise old railroad men had long since 
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marked him as a comer. A few cables were exchanged, 
Thornton made a flying trip to England, talked over 
the proposition with the directors of the Great Eastern 
and accepted the job. 

Probably no man ever took up such a job under greater 
difficulties. The first of his difficulties arose when Lord 
Claud Hamilton, Chairman of the Board, said that no 
man capable of running the road could be found in Eng- 
land, and made known the selection of Thornton. 

Immediately one section of the press, a large share 
of the public, and most of the railroad world rose in 
criticism. “Great Britain has not in many years had 
such a shock to her pride,” commented The Sunday Ob- 
server. Under the caption of ‘Brains from Abroad,” 
the London Daily Mirror published several letters, 
which were outspoken in their criticism of Lord Ham- 
ilton’s choice and his remark about the ability of Eng- 
lish young men. In the House of Commons, Will Crooks, 
the Labor member for Woolwich, referred to Thornton 
as ‘‘an undesirable alien.” 

The things printed were mild compared with the 
spoken word. It was said that Thornton had made a 
name for himself by driving his men to the limit, that 
he was an efficiency expert of the worst sort, and woe to 
those who fell under his jurisdiction. 

In the face of all this, “Hank” Thornton gave up his 
peaceful job at home and went to England. The kind 
of a greeting that awaited him may be imagined. It took 
a good deal of nerve and considerable sense to face such 
a beginning. 

Thornton had both. He arrived quietly, took up his 
duties without any blare of horns, and looked around 
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him. He was just the kind of a man pictured in England 
for many years as a successful American executive—a 
big, powerful figure, something like six feet four inches 
tall, and weighing around two hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, with level gray eyes, a close mouth and an 
intensive air. 

Despite his cautiousness, Thornton, in the eyes of the 
London newspaper men, made one terrible mistake. He 
was found smoking cigarettes on duty. It is contrary to 
all traditions in England for a general manager to smoke 
and work at the same time. 

By degrees the American manager of the Great East- 
ern won a measure of public confidence. He had gone 
to work in the spring of 1914, and everyone knows what 
happened in August. Immediately there was a pressure 
on England’s roads such as they never had known be- 
fore. 

An executive committee of railroad managers was 
formed to handle war traffic. Thornton was not on the 
committee, which might have prompted many men to 
resentment. The Great Eastern went on as before, how- 
ever, with “Hank” Thornton doing his best to speed men 
and munitions to France. And presently he was included 
in the control committee. 

A little later he became a lieutenant-colonel in the 
Royal Engineers and was more intimately concerned in 
the operation of all roads. Next he was made a colonel 
and placed in charge of Channel transports. 

By that time the English public had grown pretty 
well accustomed to the name of Thornton. It was asso- 
ciated with a number of things that could not be over- 
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In 1916 he was asked to become deputy director of 
inland water transportation and as such handled all the 
inland navigation in northern France, Egypt, and Meso- 
potamia. In the next year he was raised to assistant- 
director-general of movements and railways, with head- 
quarters in Paris. 

Being an American railroad man, he knew the Ameri- 
can methods and men, and he also knew the English 
methods and men. He knew all the American railway 
men who went overseas to take charge of our troops and 
supplies. 

A little later Thornton was raised to be deputy 
director-general, with the rank of brigadier-general, 
and in 1918 became inspector-general of transporta- 
tion—which put him in charge of all army transporta- 
tion on the Continent and made him the only American 
to hold high rank on the staff of Sir Douglas Haig. 

Verily, ‘“Hank” Thornton had made good, and those 
“who knew him when”’ back in Logansport would have 
been proud could they have seen how he handled his new 
work and wore his new honors. 

When the war ended he returned to England and, 
expecting to spend the remainder of his life there as a 
railroad manager, became a British subject and was 
made a Knight Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire—something that only a few men ever get. He 
also received the Legion of Honor from France, a 
decoration from Belgium and the Distinguished Service 
Medal from the United States. 

In Logansport all of those who knew him in the early 
days attest to his humanity, his love of fair play and 
his unswerving willingness to help the other fellow. Just 
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human—that tells the story regarding “Hank” Thorn- 
ton. 

Although titled and famous, he is accessible to the 
most lowly of his more than 100,000 employees. Every 
one of the workers on the Canadian National thinks of 
“Hank” Thornton as friend. 

He preaches service all the time from one end of the 
road to the other. He reads few books except railroad 
books. The railroad is his life. He is amazingly fit for 
his years and the strenuous life he leads. An easy man 
to like and a sound man to trust. The politicians would 
have broken a littler man than Sir Henry Thornton by 
now; but small minds, lacking understanding of the 
man’s sincerity, are still afraid of the measure of his 
achievements. 

Future generations will know whether public owner- 
ship of railroads under men like “Hank”? Thornton is 
possible. 


AN OLD FASHIONED TRAVELER 


RICALTON WAS HUNTER, SCOUT FOR EDISON, 
WAR PHOTOGRAPHER, DISCOVERER 


By RICHARD BARRY 


NE day toward the end of May, forty-odd years 
ago, the pupils of the grammar school at Maple- 
wood, New Jersey, assembled at the Erie station plat- 
form at ten o’clock in the morning to say farewell to 
their teacher, “Professor” James Ricalton. Many fath- 
ers and mothers were also present. The whole town was 
upset, for the school board had granted a year’s leave 
of absence to the ‘‘Professor’’ who, for over a decade, 
had been a rod of discipline and a fount of inspiration 
to the youth of the community. 

He was starting out on what many declared to be a 
“crazy” adventure—to circumnavigate the world. But 
the children thought it was highly romantic. They had 
knitted him a traveler’s rug, which he still holds as a 
treasure, and it meant nothing to them that some of the 
elders expected never to see him again. At his age! He 
was nearly forty—old enough to be settled down. And 
leaving a wife with five children. A poor man, too. His 
sole income had been that of a country school teacher. 

He had a mission, however. An important one. He 
had been intrusted to find the filament for the electric 
light. It was the age of gas—and kerosene. The incan- 

13 
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descent was no more than a dream in the mind of a 
“wizard” who lived near by, and Ricalton had been 
chosen to be an assistant in the accouchement of the 
modern miracle. 

The children had seen the choice made—had been 
present, in school, only a few weeks before, when a 
buggy was driven up to the door, the horse tied outside, 
and the driver came in and waited, by the desk, until 
the close of the day’s teaching. 

Some recognized in the curious driver a person 
already much discussed in the neighborhood. It was 
the inventor, Mr. Edison, who lived at Menlo Park, 
about twelve miles away, in the Oranges. When the 
Professor was at liberty, the inventor introduced him- 
self and said to him, ‘“‘Ricalton, I hear you are quite a 
traveler.” 

“No, Mr. Edison, I never could afford to travel much. 
You see, my school and my family a 

“Didn’t you walk through Russia last summer.” 

“Well, yes, I did, but that wasn’t anything.” 

The local papers had recorded that trip. It had been 
made during vacation months in the summer. Ricalton 
had prepared three years for it, and his total expendi- 
ture had been under a hundred dollars. He had made 
with his own hands in his barn at Maplewood a col- 
lapsible cart, which could be carried on ship as a trunk. 
At the close of school in the spring he had started, 
shoving this cart, and walked to Halifax, where he 
boarded a tramp steamer for Archangel on the White 
Sea, in Northern Russia. There he assembled his cart, 
stuck the American flag on its front, and pushed it six 
hundred miles through the virgin forest to St. Peters 
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burg and on to Helsingfors in Finland, when he boarded 
another tramp steamer back to Boston. To save railway 
fare he walked from Boston back to Maplewood. He 
was the first foreigner ever to go through that White 
Forest of Northern Russia. He returned in time to 
open school in September, and to give each pupil a Rus- 
sian pine cone. 

Mr. Edison must have smiled at the modesty of the 
heroic little pedagogue, and to be confirmed in the hunch 
that this was the man he wanted. “I heard you walked 
through Labrador, too,” he said. 

Ricalton admitted this also. That was his tuning up 
trip for Russia, twelve hundred miles, from Maplewood 
through northern Labrador and back, several summers 
previously. 

Yet he did not think of himself as a traveler, not in 
the presence of the great Mr. Edison. Rich people 
around there who could afford to travel thought the 
European littoral and Asia Minor the only places worth 
seeing. They were too expensive for Ricalton. He had 
to be content with the bare bones of travel, and so he 
was performing sagas of adventure, epics of wander- 
lust candestinely, almost—and apologetically! 

“How would you like to do some traveling for me?” 
said Mr. Edison. 

“T’d like it, but I can’t leave my school—only in the 
summer.” 

“We'll see about that! Come. Get into my buggy 
and we’ll go over to the laboratory, and I'll show you 
what I want and how to get it.” 

For a month Ricalton spent his evenings with Edison 
in the laboratory, learning a few rudimentary chemical 
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tests. Progress on the invention of the electric light was 
at a standstill for lack of a filament to convey and hold 
the illuminating current. Edison believed at that time 
that the solution lay in the discovery of the proper vege- 
table fibre, and he was satisfied that bamboo was the 
thing required. Only the bamboo available to him had 
not proved satisfactory. 

“What I want,” said Edison, ‘is for you to proceed 
into the tropical forests and test the various bamboos 
on their native heaths, using the Bunsen burner and 
retorts as I have shown you. When you find the fibre 
that comes up to specifications, cable me, ‘Eureka,’ and 
come home. Go wherever there is bamboo. And don’t 
stop until you have the fibre I need. When we get that 
the incandescent will be perfected.” 

“But my school!” 

“We'll fix that!” said Edison. 

So it was the school board acquiesced, and Ricalton 
started forth, with his grip of chemicals and his light 
pack of personal belongings. He went first to Japan, 
then Formosa, then the Philippines, Indo-China, Siam, 
Sumatra, Borneo, the Straits Settlements—without 
luck. 

Six months after he started, from the banks of the 
Sutlej River, in northern India, he cabled Edison, 
‘Eureka !”” He sent on samples and proceeded to Bom- 
bay to wait for the check-up. When the Indian bamboo 
arrived in Menlo Park it proved to be nearly right, but 
lacked one necessary element. Edison cabled to send a 
quantity of the Sutlej bamboo, but to continue the search 
for better. 


ae or 
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Ricalton went to Cape Town and up the east’ coast 
of Africa. From Mombasa he shipped to Peru, crossed 
the Andes, by foot, and explored the dread and terrible 
wastes of middle Brazil, an expedition that even to-day 
is considered the most perilous and difficult in the world. 
From Para, Brazil, he cabled again, ‘‘Eureka!”’ 

This time he did have it. From that Brazilian bam- 
boo, next its inner skin, Edison stripped the fibre which 
first successfully bore the incandescent illuminant, and 
for the first eighteen months of the history of the electric 
light the bamboo filament discovered by Ricalton in 
Brazil did the work. Later Edison invented the metal 
filament in use to-day. 

At ten o’clock of a May forenoon, exactly one year 
after he left, the ‘“‘Professor”’ stepped from the train at 
Maplewood, with every member of the school present 
to welcome him. He had circumnavigated the globe, 
traversed on foot every tropical jungle, had signally 
helped give birth to the electric light, and was back again 
in fit condition ready to resume his teaching. 

There was no more teaching for him, however. Not 
in that school. Nor any of old rote and thumb. For he 
had found a wider classroom, one spreading across the 
country and into other lands, and with pupils of all ages 
and conditions. The informal school that used to as- 
semble around the old “parlor” reading lamps and look 
at the stereopticon slides. 

What the phonograph, the movies, the radio mean to 
this generation the stereopticon meant to the last gen- 
eration, and Ricalton became one of its high priests. He 
had carried one of the cameras with the double lens 
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with him on the Edison trip, and when he returned 
found he could sell his negatives for enough to pay him 
to go out especially for more. 

For more than thirty years Ricalton sailed and 
tramped up and down over the earth taking stere- 
opticon slides—until they went out of vogue. If you 
have ever looked into the double lens and seen stand 
out, lifelife, the Taj Mahal, the Acropolis, the Al- 
hambra, the Elton Marbles, the Louvre, the Falls of the 
Yambesi, an elephant kraal in Ceylon, Niagara, Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, Popocatapetl in eruption, the crater 
of Kilauea, the ruins of Pompeii, life on the Yangtze- 
kiang, the Moro fish market in Zamboanga, or the 
Sphinx by moonlight, you have, doubtless, looked on 
the handiwork of Ricalton. 

He passed completely around the earth on five dif- 
ferent occasions, and he has been in every important 
country more than once. He was present in five wars— 
the Chinese-Japanese, the Spanish-American, the Russo- 
Japanese, the British-Boer war and the first Russian 
revolution. Hundreds of his photographs have been 
used in news prints. 

In itself an interesting record, but not so remarkable 
as the fact that he accomplished all his travel, sup- 
ported his family and saved enough to be independent in 
his old age on an income that never went above $2,400 
a year, and that for the latter half of his life has aver- 
aged about $150 a month. 

Scotch? Yes. He always kept a careful expense ac- 
count. Once I saw one. There was an item in it of “‘pep- 
per—one-half cent.” He had purchased the pepper in 
Shanghai with Chinese cash, which was worth half a 
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cent. He carried that balance through all his book- 
keeping for eighteen months until finally, in Egypt, 
there came a day when he entered “‘salt—one-half cent.” 

All the things that cost money and were for personal 
indulgence, like theaters, desserts, candy, tobacco, 
- liquor, magazines, hotels, restaurants and motor cars 
he abhorred. He rather despised those who used them. 

Yet he carried always in his pocket a little tin can. 
It had been originally a small soda tin. In this were a 
ruby, a sapphire, a cat’s eye, an opal, a Brazilian aqua- 
marine, a Ural topaz, an uncut Kimberley diamond, and 
a piece of amber given him by a Mongolian chief on the 
Gobi desert. 

In the evening, by the camp fire, when others would 
smoke, or drink, or read, or tell stories, or play cards, 
he would take out his tin can and study his jewels; 
- turning them over and over, polishing.them with a bit 
of wool. He was not insensible of their intrinsic value, 
though he never estimated it. His pleasure in them was 
aesthetic purely. He-reveled in the colors and changing 
lights that streamed from their facets. 

His ruling passion, however, was big game hunting. 
I think that was what started his traveling. For on that 
first trip to Labrador he came back with a double 
antlered moose and a bull walrus—the little, old- 
fashioned pedagogue from New Jersey. During his 
days of routine with examinations and lessons he 
dreamed and planned of the waste places and the fierce 
animals. But he went and realized his dreams. 

When I read of the expense and the danger and difh- 
culty of fitting out a big game hunting expedition—the 
fifty-thousand-dollar, the hundred-thousand-dollar, the 
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half-million-dollar safaris into Africa and India, with 
their princes and dukes and millionaires making such 
a to-do about it, I think of Ricalton and his museum that 
used to be in Maplewood and that now is up in Wad- 
dington on the banks of the St. Lawrence. It has a 
stuffed rhino, elephants, lions’ heads, tigers’ heads, bear, 
moose, bison, elk, giraffe, and hippo. He has shot them 
all. While many a salaried man in the big cities wastes 
each month what Ricalton had for a total income—and 
mourns that he can’t hunt like a millionaire! 

Ricalton had concentration, and a willingness to sac- 
rifice everything petty for the one great and desirable 
thing. 

When he was seventy-four years old—that was nearly 
ten years ago—he decided to do something memorable. 
So he walked from Capetown to Cairo, over twenty- 
one hundred miles. Alone. Carrying an express rifle. He 
shipped back the skins of four lions and a black buffalo 
which he had shot on the way. 

Recently I longed again to see Ricalton, one of the 
rare souls of the earth, a “‘type,”’ as the French would 
say. But more. A Greek thinker. I heard he had moved 
back to his birthplace near Waddington, in St. Law- 
rence County, New York State. I went up and we spent 
a very happy day together. It appeared he had accomp- 
plished the classic achievement. He had settled down 
in the town which had been the metropolis of his boy- 
hood, spent on a farm near by, had bought a stone house 
on the banks of the river and was at last a nabob of the 
community. 

After we had recalled certain memorable events in 
Asia, Africa, Europe, and America, I said, ‘Well, Pro- 
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fessor, what has brought you back here and what do 
you get out of it, anyway?” 

He led me out in his back yard and there was the St. 
Lawrence flowing along majestically with the Canadian 
shore beyond. “‘Isn’t that a beautiful river?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I admitted, reluctantly, having respect for 
age, and not desiring to intrude my own passion for 
the Colorado. 

“It is the most beautiful river in the world,” he went 
on. Then he led me back into the museum, and pointed 
to a shelf containing a score or more of bottles filled 
with vari-colored sand. He picked up one. 

“This,” he said, ‘‘is mud from the Yalu River. We 
were together the day I bottled it. Remember? And 
this!” He picked up another, ‘‘is the yellow sand of 
the Tiber. Here is the purple gumbo from the Yangtze. 
See that thick stufi—the Yellow River. Here’s a bit of 
black silt from the Mississippi. There’s your Colorado 
—decomposed granite. Here’s the blue Nile and there’s 
the White Nile. There’s the edge of the Sutlej where I 
got the first bamboo for Edison. That’s the Thames. 
And the Rhine. Next the Rhone! The Danube! The 
Volga! The Orinoco! That from the Amazon I got 
thirteen hundred miles from the sea and the water was 
still salt. Bottled each one myself. Carried it home. It 
took me nearly fifty years to make that collection.” 

He paused and looked at me quizzically. ‘“‘“Now,” 
said he, ‘‘don’t you understand why it is I am happy 
eve?” 

Accustomed to his little jokes I wondered where this 
was leading. ‘‘Please explain?” I urged. 

‘When I come in here and look at those bottles filled 
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with dried sand and mud,” he went on, “‘they bring back 
for me the past. One by one they cause to rise before 
my eyes the pictures of the great rivers of the world. 
Then I go out and look at the St. Lawrence. 

‘‘And that is where it comes in!” 

“‘What comes in?” I asked. 

‘The happiness! The content! You see, everybody 
in Waddington believes the St. Lawrence is the most 
beautiful river in the world, but I am the only individual 
in this town who knows that the St. Lawrence is the 
most beautiful river in the world!” 


MYSTERY MAN OF THE MOVIES 


LON CHANEY DISLIKES TALKING OF HIMSELF, 
AND HE HELPS THE BEGINNERS 


By ELEANOR BEACH NYVELT 


T HAS been my secret conviction that every actor 
is at heart a clown. To exhibit in the raw one’s in- 
most feelings and loosen the bonds of restraint which 
have ever been the keynote of civilization, has seemed 
to me a barbaric thing. But to view an actor from the 
confines of an audience is quite different from knowing 
him in daily intercourse, far removed from the glamour 
of klieg or footlights. 

The human question mark, an unknown quantity to 
the picture audience as a whole—that is Lon Chaney. 
It is at the risk of destroying one of his greatest charms 
that one tears away the veil of mystery which surrounds 
him. He is unique both in position and in personality; 
he stands alone in the field of weird character portrayal, 
and he shuns publicity. Declining to give out interviews, 
he dodges the news photographers. The public knows 
little of the man Chaney. 

When approached by interviewers he is always ready 
with his answer: “I can’t talk about myself. I won’t 
tell you how good I am, and certainly I am not going 
to tell you how bad I am. There is my director, there is 
my camera man, and the prop boys and the electricians. 

23 
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Ask them. Let them tell you what they think of me.” 
And there the matter ends. Only someone who has 
worked with him over a considerable period of time 
can paint him as he truly is. 

Lon Chaney is a man who has seen life in all its harsh 
phases, but has kept his eyes on the stars. He has known 
hard times, and that is why he does not turn a deaf ear 
to acry for help. Fourteen years he has devoted to his 
work in the motion picture industry. It has been said 
that every ounce of his success has been wrung from life 
with his bare hands. In the early days of struggle there 
was no one to help him, to offer a friendly hand or an 
encouraging word; he has always stood alone, as even 
to-day he stands alone. There were no swift successes, 
no easy victories. His climb was uphill against bitter 
opposition. 

Chaney is a born trouper. Before entering ‘‘the pic- 
tures” his stage work included musical comedy and 
three years of producing for Kolb and Dill, when he 
taught and led all the dancing. When Chaney entered 
the motion pictures, the industry was in its infancy. He 
made his beginning with small bits and character parts at 
the old Universal studio, when there were no pavements 
and the only means of transportation was by stages 
drawn by unhappy horses. As often as not the wheels 
sank in the mud, and Chaney, with the other passengers 
on the way to work, got out, stripped off his coat and 
put his shoulder to the wheel, helping the horses to 
draw the stage out of the mire, that he might get on 
and earn his five dollars. 

Through one year he spent every evening in his room, 
before his mirror, putting on and removing make-up, 
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experimenting along the lines which were later to 
establish him as a master in the art of make-up and 
characterization. Throughout his early years, silent and 
alone, he studied his fellow creatures, and was able to 
profit by his manifold experiences and to weave for 
himself a philosophy regarding life and mankind which 
was later to stand him in good stead. 

Perhaps an episode during the filming of The Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame (considered by many as Chaney’s 
greatest characterization) will serve to demonstrate 
his attitude toward those who have not passed from 
the ranks of the strugglers. The institution known as 
“extras” is unique in theatrical history. The calling to- 
gether of hundreds of men and women, who come from 
every nationality and walk of life, arranging for their 
transportation to and from distant location sets, seeing 
that they are properly fed and protected during tedious 
hours of work and waiting, and later returned to their 
homes, constitutes a herculean task peculiar to the pic- 
ture industry. While every effort is made to handle these 
crowds effectively, in all too many instances the men, 
women, and children are herded like so many cattle 
and brought in giant busses to the location set. Here 
they work for hours under the gruelling sun, under every 
kind and condition of weather, sometimes straight 
through the-night. 

Chaney had not forgotten the old days before star- 
dom became his. One night on location it reached his 
ears that the extras were being brought back to Holly- 
wood at three o’clock in the morning, dumped out of 
the busses, and left to get home as best they could, with 
no street cars or municipal busses running. Many of 
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the extras lived a mile or more away. Although taxis 
might be available, to make use of these would absorb 
half or three quarters of their day’s earnings. 

The star refused to go on the set unless adequate 
transportation was provided for the extras. As the pic- 
ture was half shot, it was obvious that the company 
could not continue without Chaney, and in the end they 
acceded to his demands. But word of this had not yet 
reached the extras. There were some desperate char- 
acters in those mob scenes of the Notre Dame com- 
pany. Chaney had a little dressing room rigged up on 
location, and while he was applying his make-up he 
overheard a plot among a near-by group who were 
unaware of his presence and planned to fire the set. An 
atmosphere of restlessness pervaded the mobs that 
night. Chaney knew that any outcropping mutiny would 
spread quickly and work havoc. He despatched a friend 
to town, and this man came back with a hundred dollars 
worth of cigarettes. Chaney broke open the packages 
and dumped the cigarettes into a large basket; then, 
in his make-up, he took the basket and went out to the 
extras, passing among them and himself offering each 
a smoke, with a friendly word and smile. 

“We've a hard night’s work ahead of us, buddy,” 
he said. 

The hubbub subsided. The news of the stand which 
Chaney had taken in order to procure the extras rea- 
sonable means of transportation spread through the 
crowd. Half an hour later, when the star ascended the 
steps of the whipping block for the most stirring scene 
of the picture, cheers burst from hundreds of throats. 
The mob was with him to a man. 
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Sometimes Chaney sees an extra about to go on a 
set, and he observes that his or her make-up is inad- 
equate, or even totally wrong. He whisks that man or 
that girl aside, explains what is at fault, if need be 
applying the make-up himself, thus saving the extra 
the humiliation of a none too gentle calling down from 
the assistant director. 

More time is spent on the set in arranging lights and 
cameras, and in “‘lining up,” than in actual shooting. 
The star, of course, in the majority of cases is supplied 
with every available comfort, but there are long hours 
of tedious waiting for the extras and the technical staff. 
Many a time a sweltering electrician, sitting far aloft 
on a rafter above the set with his light trained on the 
scene below, with perspiration pouring from his body, 
has had a cold drink passed up to him which at that 
moment has been a veritable life saver. 

*“Have a drink on Lon,” comes the whisper from 
the prop boy who is officiating at the handing out cere- 
mony. Or—‘‘Have a smoke on Lon.” 

Which, unique as it is among stars, is one reason 
why anyone who has worked on a picture with Chaney, 
in whatever capacity, becomes his friend from that 
time forth. 

But these stories do not travel beyond Hollywood, 
and Chaney does not tell them. 

He usually makes four pictures a year—never more, 
and during the filming of a picture he gives himself 
entirely to his work. But when the picture is finished, 
he disappears; where, no one knows. Neither ’phone 
calls nor telegrams bring any response. If he has said, 
“T will be here in four weeks and two days,”’ it is in four 
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weeks and two days to the dot that he appears again at 
the studio. He has been off on a camping trip with his 
fishing tackle and his own motion picture camera, his 
particular hobby, and during the holiday period he has 
severed all connection with the world of men. 

Lon Chaney makes no false pretensions to culture. 
He looks more like a modestly successful business man 
than a star whose salary runs into four figures weekly. 
There is nothing theatrical about him. He is simple, 
sincere, kindly, and to the point; he wears an incon- 
spicuous gray suit and cap, and horn-rimmed glasses, 
behind which very brown, very human eyes sparkle. He 
calls the girls “Honey” and the boys “Buddy,” and 
enjoys equally well putting his arm around a girl of 
ninety and a girl of nineteen—numbering among his 
friends many an old extra whom time and the profes- 
sion have treated not to well. 

At the local premiére of one of his recent pictures, 
Chaney made a personal appearance at the theater, a 
very unusual procedure for him. The ovation which he 
received staggered him. He is not a young man, nor a 
handsome man, but the peculiar charm of his personality 
‘got over’ to the audience. There are three types of 
applause with which we are all familiar: that feeble 
smattering which indicates indifference, the hearty hand 
clapping that tells of the approval of the audience, and 
that spontaneous thunder which echoes a sentiment 
bursting right out of the heart. The reception accorded 
to Chaney shook the building and made a deep impres- 
sion upon him. There were tears of appreciation in his 
eyes when he left the stage. 

At the studio he is everyone’s friend. Electricians, 
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prop boys, stenographers, waitresses, the bootblack and 
the barber, the directors, the stars and the extras, all 
call him Lon, and brighten up when they see him coming. 
He is a sort of father confessor to them all and takes 
a kindly interest in other people’s joys and sorrows, al- 
though he admits few to his own life and the circle of 
his intimate friends is very small. A quiet, unobtrusive 
chap, he goes about for the most part by himself. He has 
a wife and one son, neither of whom is in the profession. 

His dressing room is small and bare. Lesser stars 
and even featured players have frilled up their rooms, 
some with period furniture, shaded lamps, tapestries 
and reproductions from old masters gracing the walls, 
but Lon’s looks more like a carpenter’s shop than a 
star’s dressing room. His make-up table is a long shelf 
of unfinished wood with a drawer or two beneath it, and 
on the top a confused litter of cosmetics, above it a 
mirror with a powerful electric lamp on either side. No 
one ever touches this sacred precinct except the master 
make-up artist himself. The room is characteristic of 
the man, simple, unadorned and unpretentious, and in 
knowing Lon Chaney one who has thought that every 
actor must be a clown at heart, learns that a man may 
be an actor and at the same time sincere, unaffected and 
filled with kindness. 

The target of spiteful criticism, of exaggerated 
praise, the recipient of scorn and flattery alike from a 
fickle public, Lon Chaney goes serenely on his way, pil- 
ing up friends when he wants them and unmindful of 
the multitude. 


HE CENSORS AMERICAN SPEECH 


DR. VIZETELLY, DICTIONARY-M4AKER, TELLS US 
WHEN WE ARE RIGHT AND WHEN WE 
ARE WRONG 


HE dictionary is one of those things that every- 

body just takes for granted. One looks up a word, 
learns how it is spelled or pronounced or what it means, 
and never thinks of doubting the big book’s dictum. 
One would, if he stopped to reflect, realize that behind 
this highest authority on our common tongue, must be 
the mind of a human, fallible and infallible as the minds 
of the rest of us. The question arises: Who is this per- 
son, and, too, what about him? How is he qualified to 
define all our words for us, to say when we're right or 
wrong? 

Thus I sought out the dictionary-maker. To my great 
surprise, I found that the editor of the Standard Dic- 
tionary, whose word I have taken unquestioningly for 
years on all moot points of my American language, ~ 
bears an Italian name and was born in England, and 
educated in France. And that far from being a humor- 
less tyrant, buried deep from the world in a cavern of 
books, this dictionary-maker is a bluff, genial fellow, 
whose brisk, breezy manner belies the Litt. D. and 
LL. D. adorning his name. 
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He is Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, of New York City, 


for the last thirty-seven years a worker with words, 
now managing editor of the Standard Dictionary. 

Fate boosted Dr. Vizetelly into being a dictionary- 
maker. He wanted to be a mechanic. Certainly, for a 
man destined to pore over books all his life, Fate started 
him out strangely enough. The infant doomed to edit 
thirty-five editions of a dictionary and to juggle some 
ten million words every time a new edition came out, 
was awarded a pair of eyes that were practically no 
good at all. For the better part of his youth the little 
he read and the less he saw of the world was through 
tiny holes cut in the middle of black leather goggles. 
By and by the surgeons fixed up his ailing eyes, and the 
boy began to read everything he could lay hands on. 
He’s still at it. 

Dr. Vizetelly traces his ancestry back to Venetian 
glassmakers, whose art prospered and then declined 
with the changing fortunes of the Venetian Republic. 
They migrated to England in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. In the years that followed the 
Vizetellys became master printers, a tradition that was 
carried down to the father of the dictionary-maker. 

The boy was educated by a faculty of Christian 
Brothers in a parochial school in a French provincial 
town, until the death of his mother caused his return 
to England. Then he was placed in school at Brighton, 
later going to Arnold College, at Eastbourne. His 
health was bad, and his father, then living in London, 
sent him into the country. 

For several years he prepared for his life work as 
an authority on the American language by reading ‘“‘ser- 
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mons in stones”’ on the farm of a sturdy British yeoman 
in Surrey, and he gained a good strong back by doing 
it. He hired himself out to a sawmill and tinkered with 
saws between the times that he swung a brave axe. He 
was well on his way to making himself a mechanic when 
Fate stepped in again. His father was taken ill, and he 
was called back to London. 

Young Frank was the youngest of the seven Vizetelly 
sons. The elder six were in business, and to the seventh 
son fell the lot of ‘‘nursing the governor.’ Upon the 
father’s recovery, he and the boy joined the eldest son 
in the publishing business. 

Everybody was a “‘high-brow” in that office but the 
seventh son; he with a diploma from a Surrey cow-farm 
and a post-graduate course in a sawmill. To him was 
allotted the necessary but hardly edifying position of 
bringing in the coal, carrying out the ashes, cleaning 
the windows, sweeping the floor, and polishing the 
handle of the big front door. 

Again destiny intervened. The publishing house went 
to smash just when the boy, after six years of hard 
labor, had risen from janitor to copy and proofreader. 
The London authorities decided that the house of 
Vizetelly’s published translations of Tolstoy and Flau- 
bert, Zola and Gautier, were “obscene,” and haled the 
elder into court. He refused to plead guilty to so absurd 
a charge, and tried to carry on in the face of all opposi- 
tion. The publishing house failed for fifty thousand 
pounds—and Frank Vizetelly was out of a job. 

His world had gone smash. Undaunted, however, he 
gazed afar for a new start, and saw America. With the 
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few pounds he had saved he took ship for New York 
and, unwittingly enough, his place in the world. 

So the young English seventh son with an Italian 
name and a French education landed at the Battery one 
spring day, in the fortuitous year 1891, and surveyed 
the scene. Little he reckoned that here was a new people 
and a new world that he was to teach how to spell, to 
pronounce, to define its own words. His immediate 
thought was for any sort of job. 

But this brand new world spun along without the 
least notice of him. He took a room in a cheap little 
hotel, with his dollars much on the wane. Out of at 
least two million jobs in and around New York there 
didn’t seem to be one for him. There was a last resort. 
Captain Jack Crawford had advertised for six strong 
young men to join him in an expedition into what was 
then Washington Territory. He went around and 
signed an option for the job; at least it promised victual 
and adventure. 

Quite by chance he met, in his little hotel, Dr. Loomis 
Campbell, of Webster’s Dictionary, and learned of the 
realm of beautiful words. He stood, then, on the bor- 
derline between that cultivated garden and the wildest 
of the West when it still was wild. Something urged 
him to make a final effort before joining the expedition, 
and he went down to the old Bible House with his last 
card in his hand. 

He himself was convinced that the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, publishing then as it publishes now the 
Standard Dictionary, should avail itself of his services. 
He had tried several times, and each time less success- 
fully, to interview Mr. Benjamin Funk, the managing 
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editor. This very last time he invaded the editorial 
sanctum and made bold to approach his prospect in 
person. 

“Mr. Funk, I want to work on your dictionary, and 
I am well qualified for it. To prove to you that I am, 
I will work for you two days for nothing.” It was in- 
spirational. Mr. Funk was amazed, but no publisher 
could decline a proposal like that. 

“T’ll take you up, young man. Come to work to- 
morrow.” 

The boy did. And he’s been on the job for the last 
thirty-seven years! 

He earned only twelve dollars a week to start, and 
living expenses took ten dollars and fifty cents of the 
twelve dollars. Young Frank turned to every unattached 
job he could find in addition. His days were full of dic- 
tionary, his nights full of side lines. He edited copy for 
The Home and Country Magazine and contributed to 
its pages the first article he had ever written on lexicog- 
raphy. He compiled a travel holiday booklet for the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad; he read 
and revised proofs on Goldthwaite’s Geographical Mag- 
azine. 

He wrote “The Story of the Bicycle” for St. Nicholas 
Magazine, and even was courageous enough to become 
a writer of women’s fashions for a Chicago newspaper. 
For years, under the pen-name of ‘‘Norma,” he dis- 
pensed the latest and most original dicta on styles, mil- 
linery, and good taste in dress, for thousands of inter- 
ested women. 

His early years of apprenticeship in the old Bible 
House were spent in editing and compiling such works 
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as Hoyt’s Dictionary of Standard Quotations, The 
Encyclopedia of Classified Dates, The Colombian En- 
cyclopedia, The Jewish Encyclopedia, The New Schaaf- 
Herzog Encyclopedia, in addition to work on the ever- 
growing Standard Dictionary. 

Dr. Isaac Funk died in 1912, and the burden of keep- 
ing the dictionary abreast of the times fell upon the 
broad shoulders of Frank H. Vizetelly, now Litt. D., 
LL. D. There it rests to this day. 

Dr. Vizetelly, as natural and happy a man as one 
could find in a year’s journey, heads a staff of three 
hundred persons in the dictionary workshop. Three 
hundred more, learned scholars and specialists, men in 
the foremost ranks of their respective sciences, have 
collaborated in the dictionary’s making. An advisory 
committee of twenty-five educators decides on questions 
in doubt. 

The New Standard Dictionary contains 450,000 
terms. Practically a new edition is issued each four 
years. From the copy to the printed sheet there passes 
under editorial scrutiny six times, in the various stages, 
some 2,950 printed pages, each containing an average 
of 3,400 words, comprising the vocabulary terms and 
the words used to define them: a total of more than 
10,030,000 words! 

Fortunately, Dr. Vizetelly wastes no time in com- 
puting how far the words that he can spell and define 
would stretch if laid end to end. 

It would require courage indeed to employ the few 
thousand words necessary to tell of the dictator of our 
language, if he were not so human a person. In the first 
place he holds that usage—good usage—makes for 
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correctness. And in the second place he readily admits 
that to misspell or misuse a word, is not criminal. He 
has done so himself. 

For years, he says, he went blithely through life 
spelling “medicine” ‘‘medecine.” 

“My first teachers were the French instructors of the 
Christian Brothers. In French medicine is spelled ‘med- 
ecine.’ I didn’t realize the difference until one of my 
assistants forcibly brought it to my attention.” 

Dr. Vizetelly is not a purist. If he were, even the 
reading of his morning newspaper might start the day 
all wrong for him. He illustrates: 

‘A company of manufacturers, famous for the quality 
of their silks, in a recent advertisement referred to ‘the 
exploiting and selling of any worthy product.’ 

‘“‘Now that would affront me, should I let it. The verb 
exploit is commonly used in a derogatory sense. To 
exploit, correctly, is ‘to utilize or employ in selfish 
schemes for one’s own advantage without regard to the 
right or rights of another.’ It is, therefore, a term that 
should not be associated with any worthy act or cause. 

‘And again. A corporation formed for the purpose 
of supplying advertising service asked in an advertise- 
ment: ‘Is Your Data Ready? Now, the rule is that a 
verb must agree with its subject in person and number, 
and that line should read: ‘dre Your Data Ready?’ ” 

Not one person in a hundred speaks English clearly 
and forcefully, Dr. Vizetelly will tell you. Not one in 
fifty speaks English so that it is free from colloquial- 
isms, coarseness or vulgarity ; not one in twenty expresses 
his thoughts in delicate, elegant, and beautiful words. 
So the doctor, between dictionaries, writes books on 
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the subject, while losing no sleep in the meantime in 
worry and lamentation. 

He believes that the English language—more prop- 
erly the current American tongue—is the most beautiful 
language extant. He finds adventure, beauty and fasci- 
nation in the study of our words, our idioms and our 
colloquialisms. 

“The English vocabulary, with its many words of 
varied shades and hues, is like a flower garden. On the 
one side we may find the rose thriving in all its delicate 
beauty and fragrance. On the other there grows the 
sweet lavender which, in its very simplicity, resembles 
our homely phrases. I love words for their spirit and 
their sound; for their character and for the beauty of 
their form. Take ‘belladonna, cowslip, crocus, hearts- 
ease, daffodil, dandelion, forget-me-not, cedar, cinna- 
mon, echo, frankincense’-—each full of romance or 
thrilling adventure. 

“Even ‘cabbage’ has its own romance through 
Lycurgus, who, having destroyed the vines in the garden 
of Bacchus, was punished by being tied to a vine. He 
wept tears from which cabbages sprang, on whose stalks 
the fairies rode. 

“But, unfortunately for us, the story is but a hoax, 
for our ‘cabbage’ comes from the French ‘caboche,’ 
which means, literally, ‘big head.’ ” 

Contrary, perhaps, to popular belief, the dictionary 
is far from being an unbending “high-brow.” In any 
conflict between the pedants and the plain people, Dr. 
Vizetelly would be found leading the ranks of the latter. 
Usage, he says, has made our language what it is; gram- 
matical rules strive to limit it to what it ought to be. 
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And in many instances, usage has supplanted gram- 
matical rules. 

Dr. Vizetelly may cite the formal rule: 

“The decision whether diction or pronunciation is 
faulty or not rests on principles derived in the main 
from lexicology, grammar, and rhetoric.” 

Then the stern look vanishes from his wrinkleless 
face, the forbidding forefinger of the schoolmaster is 
relaxed. He smiles and continues: 

“But the authority that makes such principles of obli- 
gatory application is the consensus of good usage. It is 
commonly held that usage, to be good, must be national, 
as opposed to local, provincial, dialectic, foreign, tech- 
nical, cant, etc. It must be reputable, have the sanction 
of good authors if not of the best authors. And it must 
be present, as opposed to that which has been accredited 
in the past but is now obsolete.” 

The dictionary-maker, Dr. Vizetelly preaches and 
practices, must be of the world worldly. He cannot with- 
draw into a sound-proof study, there to pore over the 
ancestry of words and then issue dicta to the people out- 
side. He must be with the people himself. 

Dr. Vizetelly has a corps of scholars, each in his par- 
ticular retreat, but he himself is a ‘‘“man among men,” 
and far more accessible than the editor of a daily news- 
paper. By telephone, telegraph and letter his words, 
authority and opinion are sought by thousands of peo- 
ple a year. And the askers receive, promptly and will- 
ingly. 

When President Coolidge issued his famous state- 
ment that he did not “choose to run” in 1928, the 
question arose as to what the President meant by 
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“choose.” Newspapers, magazines, and individuals, 


both learned and otherwise, sought Dr. Vizetelly’s de- 
cision. He pondered, then announced. 

“Choose means ‘to be pleased to do, or to be de- 
termined to do something.’ In these senses it is always 
used with the infinitive. Ancient and modern diction- 
aries indicate that the President’s use of the word is 
right, for it is evident that when he said ‘I do not choose 
to run,’ he meant: ‘I shall not be pleased to run,’ or ‘it 
is my determination not to run.’ ” 

Colonel Lindbergh’s transatlantic flight focused the 
public eye on aviation. Certain interested officials pressed 
Dr. Vizetelly to pass upon a word that would designate 
the gentleman who navigates an airplane. They sug- 
gested ‘“‘avigator.” The dictionary-maker didn’t like it. 
His answer: 

‘““My instinctive feeling is that the genius of the lan- 
guage will not tolerate it. Personally, it makes me wince. 
It is not natural.” 

As to “‘aviator,” it gives him a pleasant feeling. Just 
now he is interested in studying whether the word shall 
be pronounced with the first ‘‘a” hard, as in “‘say,” or 
soft, as in “‘hat.’’ Or both. Usage will determine it; 
good usage. 

“Here in the East,’ Dr. Vizetelly remarks, “we 
pronounce it with the hard ‘a.’ But Lindbergh—ah! 
there’s a boy !—Lindbergh pronounces it with the soft. 
My sympathies are divided.” 

The latest of Dr. Vizetelly’s dictionaries, from the 
presses in 1927, contains two-score or more “new 
words,” in its breathless race to keep up with these 
eventful times. As, for instance, ‘‘automat, aviatik, 
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bootlegger, bingle, coagulen, demarche, flapper, foot- 
age, gob, groceteria, hokum, hootch, intelligentsia, 
jazz-band, mortician, radiodetector, telautogram, vamp, 
vitamin.” How is he to determine which words shall be 
accepted into the authorized, recognized list of our 
language, and which shall be barred? Herein he sits as 
a one-man Academie Francaise on the American tongue. 
He explains: 

‘Words get into our language by repeated knocking 
at the door for admission. The knocking is done by the 
repeated uses that are brought to the attention of the 
lexicographers as the years pass by. 

‘(Wherever life and progress mark a people, their 
advancing thought calls for new words for its adequate 
expression. Many of these come as if by national inspira- 
tion or out of new necessities. 

“First of all, a new word ought to supply an ante- 
cedent blank; or else, on the score of exactness, per- 
spicuity, brevity or euphony, it ought to be an improve- 
ment on a word already existing. 

‘Secondly, a new word should offer some analogy, 
and the less recondite the analogy the better. In the 
third place, a new word should be euphonious. The in- 
bred feeling of us who use English is that a word should 
not be very long, any more than very harsh. 

“Some words are used only once, and are born to 
blush unseen on the printed page. Others are seized by 
the public and spread broadcast, notwithstanding all 
the preparations that may be taken to check their ad- 
vance. Take the word ‘tabloid.’ It is a protected trade- 
mark name, and designates a variety of concentrated 
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products manufactured by a large English corporation 
of manufacturing chemists. 

“It has been protected in every way that the law can 
protect it, but the word fitted in with the newspaper 
man’s ideas and took the public fancy, so to-day we 
have all sorts of ‘tabloids’ that have no affiliation with, 
or relation to, the original meaning of the term. Many 
other terms have been coined in the same way. 

In a few words, Dr. Vizetelly says that the people, 
not the purists, enrich our language. On this subject, 
his latest edition of the Standard admits that the much- 
discussed ‘‘ain’t” is ““Collog.—am not; are not,” but 
holds to the assertion that the popular term is “illiterate 
for is not, has not, and have not.” 

Ah, well! The dictionary-maker has a good score of 
years ahead of him yet; years that he will enjoy as he 
has enjoyed his first three-score. And if any manufac- 
turer of words wants to advertise that ““They Keep You 
Healthy, Wealthy, and Wise,” he could cite Dr. Vize- 


telly as a shining example. 
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WILLIAM B. MAYO, ENGINEER, HELPED TO 
LAUNCH THE HANDSOME SUCCESSOR OF 
THE OLDS MODEL VT. 


Byles te BROCK: 


N THE main offices of the Ford Motor Company, 
at Dearborn, Michigan—after you get past the 
armed guards who patrol the grounds outside—you 
find a lot of people kept in glass cases. These are Henry 
Ford’s picked head men. Most of them look just a bit 
like undertakers. But if you pause alongside one of the 
cases, the only one where the glass top of the big desk 
in the middle is not swept clean, you may not see any- 
thing at all inside. You assume that there is nobody in 
this particular case. But you are wrong. 

Come up close and look over the wooden paneling 
below the glass. There on the floor, sprawled in brown 
tweeds over a large blue-print, is a big, rugged, ruddy 
man with gray hair. Sitting doubled up on the floor is 
another man. This other is “Shorty”? Schroeder, so 
called because he is more than six feet tall, and very 
lean. He flies airplanes and acts as head pilot of the 
Ford Air Fleet. As Major Rudolph Schroeder, U. S. A., 
he holds an altitude record way above the oxygen limit 
—33,000 feet is the dizzy official figure. Curious read- 
ers may remember that he fainted up there aloft and 
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fell five of the six miles so fast that the country people 
around Dayton mistook him for a comet. 

However, Schroeder here is only background. The 
man with gray hair, who is not so tall and is stouter, is 
our present concern. He is William Benson Mayo, Chief 
Engineer of all the Ford works—automobile factories, 
glass factories, fertilizer factories, coal and iron mines, 
shipyards, power plants, aircraft plants—the man who 
next to Henry Ford made, perhaps, the most con- 
siderable contribution toward launching into almost 
immediate quantity production the new model Ford 
motor car recently put on the market. For Mayo is 
the Power wizard. Ford himself was a power plant 
engineer to begin with and here is the vital link be- 
tween the two men. Mayo is also Chief Engineer of the 
Ford shipping lines on the Great Lakes and to South 
America, of the Ford railroad, of the Ford airways, 
not to omit the political engineering machinery which 
deals with contacts and contracts in Washington. For 
example, matters like the long drawn out Muscle Shoals 
negotiations with suspicious congressional committees, 
and the little transactions with the Shipping Board which 
involved the purchase for the Ford junk pile of 199 
refuse vessels of the Great War emergency fleet—these 
matters were in Mayo’s province. Briefly, he is not 
merely Henry Ford’s Chief Engineer; he is the ambas- 
sador of the Ford sovereignty to other sovereign 
powers, such as the United States of America. 

Most of the millions to whom Ford’s name is a house- 
hold word never heard of Mayo—at least until it was 
announced recently that Mayo was one of the three 
“pioneer” officials remaining with the Ford organiza- 
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tion. A great many persons who read the newspapers 
with at least average attention have let the fact slip 
out of their minds that in any considerable Ford deal 
or on any considerable Ford occasion the person who 
puts in an appearance and the person who is quoted 
usually is Mayo. The simple truth is that this man, who 
is of enormous importance in the Ford outfit, is many 
times a chief engineer. He is important because he has 
precisely the qualities which Henry Ford himself lacks. 

Henry Ford, for all his quaint genius for wholesale 
output and his terrifying instinct for money making, for 
all his innate canniness, is a simple soul in many matters 
in which a concern so vast as the one he has created can- 
not afford to make a public display of simplicity. 

Mayo, on the other hand, exemplifies sound, compe- 
tent and sure common sense in matters generally—a 
steady and practised hand in dealing with men as he 
finds them, just as he would deal with materials as he 
finds them. He is an empiricist, as an engineer should 
be, when it comes to a particular case, however solid 
the basic scientific principles upon which he works. His 
is the type of man, in a word, who has built our rail- 
ways and our bridges. It is a clearly recognizable and 
strongly American type, both as to physique and men- 
tality. It is a type in which the essential elements are 
smoothly combined and balanced for strength and 
steadiness. And Mayo is a fine example of the type. A 
mere look at him classifies him. A few words with him 
fixes the impression, settles the conviction that here em- 
bodied is ability to “deliver the goods.” Mayo is not the 
dreamer who foresees and invents—Mayo’s job is to 
get things done. His province—as Napoleon said of the. 
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art of war—is all of execution. He is able to get things 
done whether he works with machines or with men. For 
that reason he is invaluable to Ford and a great power 
in the Ford organization. 

All this time we have left Mayo on his marrow-bones 
on the office floor. He does not mind, because he is ab- 
sorbed in a blue-print of an airplane and he is arguing 
points of construction with Schroeder, who, as a mere 
fellow who spends his life flying the things, has notions 
which are not always scientific. Beyond the busy pair is 
that desk cluttered up with papers, to the utter scandal 
of glass case office etiquette. Mayo does not care 
about that, either. In a rigidly standardized concern, the 
most rigidly standardized concern in the world, Mayo 
is not a standardized part. 

Other head men in the Ford domain, executives with 
large preserves of responsibility if not of authority, are 
a tongue-tied lot. What they say is measured out to them 
by the spoonful. But Mayo talks as he pleases, and he 
talks plainly. He has to say a great many things for 
Ford officially, because he can say them well. He sup- 
plies Ford with things to say. That is a legitimate part, 
and an important part, of such a composite chief en- 
gineer’s job as his. But he talks for himself when he 
likes. 

For example, he is expressing a purely private prefer- 
ence when he says, after fifteen years in the Ford or- 
ganization, that if he had his own choice of how to spend 
the rest of his active life—he is now sixty-two years 
old—he would spend it building aircraft and organiz- 
ing air lines. Mayo is not a long distance prophet. But 
mechanical flight has reached the stage where the prac- 
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tical engineer grasps its great possibilities, and the spirit 
that built the railways takes hold of the magnificent 
idea of the building program that lies in the future de- 
velopment of air travel. Already the Fords, as universal 
providers of transport, are involved in the beginnings 
of that program. As everybody knows, they are not 
only builders of aircraft, but are perhaps—outside of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Mails—the most consid- 
erable operators of air transport in the country. 

Henry Ford does not ride in his own airplanes. He 
had never ridden in any airplane till he allowed Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh to take him on his maiden 
flight. Until that momentous day he had never allowed 
his son Edsel to ride in any airplanes, but Edsel 
also rode with Lindbergh and afterwards the Atlantic 
flyer condescended to pilot a big Ford air-truck with 
both Fords aboard. Another passenger was Mayo. 
Later Lindbergh drove a new Ford car. 

Even now Ford operated airplanes are not, as a 
rule, allowed to carry passengers—they are primarily 
freight transports. But when a Ford airplane several 
months ago arrived in Boston with a Ford car aboard 
which was to be set up and got running on its own gas 
in some absurdly short space of time—when this plane 
arrived from Detroit, the other occupant of the cock- 
pit, besides the pilot, was Mayo. When a Ford air- 
plane goes anywhere on a demonstration flight of any 
importance, one of the persons aboard is almost certain 
to be Mayo. He began with stationary steam engines 
back in Hamilton, Ohio, forty years ago. Now you see 
him busy with aircraft designs in his fancy glass case, 
or you find him in the vast hangar where the things are 
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built climbing in and out of the bridgework skeletons 
and the shining corrugated duralumin shells of his 
three-ton flying trucks. These contraptions he regards 
as something a good deal more than mere forerunners 
of the transport vehicle of the three dimensional fu- 
ture that can dispense with rails, roads, and waterways. 

‘The safe airplane already exists,” Mayo said to the 
writer, as he made the rounds of the factory. 

Then he went on to illustrate his idea of safety. He 
spoke as a veteran engineer whose experience covers the 
field of transport thoroughly—one who has watched 
the present reliable motor-car develop from the spas- 
modic, sputtering gas-buggy, and whose knowledge of 
railroading is insider’s knowledge. 

“Did it ever occur to you,” he said, “that the only 
thing that keeps a fast train on the track is a drip of oil 
on the flange of the wheel of the locomotive? Just that 
little drip of oil prevents the flange from climbing the 
rail when the engine is going at high speed. When you 
lie asleep in your berth as the train rushes along at night, 
that little drip stands between you and destruction. I 
never ride on a fast train without thinking of it. The 
passenger who steps aboard a Pullman to be catapulted 
through the landscape has got used to the idea and lost 
sight of the dangers. The man who travels by air—or 
thinks of traveling by air—has those dangers acutely 
present in his imagination. Yet our own air lines have 
been running on schedule for two years and with only 
one fatal accident. That happened because a pilot dis- 
obeyed orders—which is like an engine-driver running 
by his signals.”’ 

In other words, there is no such thing as absolute 
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safety. There is only a habit of disregarding danger on 
the part of the public, and a system of minimizing risks 
on the part of the people who transport the public. 

Mayo crawled out of the silver tail of a half-built 
plane and started out of the hangar to see one of the 
air liners come in—the Chicago-Detroit freighter. On 
the way out a workman in dungarees interrupted him 
with a question. The approach was as simple and easy 
as if Mayo had been another workman. There is no 
“side” about the Chief Engineer of all the Ford works. 
He talks to the airplane mechanic just as he talks to a 
Senator in Congress or the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy for Air, who are very distinguished young college 
men. 

It was one of them, Trubee Davison, who said that 
the United States Ministry of the Air—in commission 
—consisted of the Army, the Navy, and Ford. By Ford 
he probably meant Mayo, who was the active represen- 
tative of the Ford interests in the official conferences in 
Washington for drawing up an air promotion program, 
and in the other conferences for formulating rules of air 
navigation and regulations corresponding to those of 
admiralty at sea. These are the contacts that enter 
largely into Mayo’s multifarious activities. 

Though his manner is much the same to all men—his 
way of talking is very quiet and deliberate—it is quite 
likely on the whole that he is a bit more polite to a 
mechanic than he is to a statesman. In the printed ac- 
counts of the hearings of the Senate Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, when the Ford bid of $5,000,000 for the 
Muscle Shoals nitrate and power plants was being ‘“‘in- 
vestigated,” it appears that Mayo was on the stand a 
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good deal of the time. Correspondents gave the im- 
pression that his absence from Washington was ac- 
cepted as prima facie evidence of waning interest. At 
times sharp exchanges took place between Ford’s am- 
bassador and members of the committee. Essentially 
Mayo’s way is the blunt way of the engineer rather than 
the finesse of the diplomat. What he does is to apply 
shrewdly the engineer’s mind to his man-power prob- 
lems, whether they concern senators or ’prentice hands 
in the machine shop. 

Shrewdness should, in fact, be native to him. William 
Benson Mayo was born in Chatham, Massachusetts, in 
1866—the year after the Civil War ended. The quality 
of his ancestry is indicated by the names of his parents, 
Andrew Benson Mayo and Amanda Nickerson. He was 
educated in the public schools and studied privately, but 
did not go to college. At twenty, or thereabouts, he was 
at work for a firm of steam engine manufacturers in 
Hamilton, Ohio. Evidently his power of sticking at 
things got an early start. He stayed with this one firm 
twenty-five years, or until he joined the Ford forces, 
and for the last ten years of his service he was chief 
engineer. 

The Hamilton concern built stationary engines and 
equipped power plants. And that was the way Mayo met 
Ford. A new power plant was to be put in at one of the 
Ford works. The people in Hamilton wanted the job. 
After Ford met Mayo he said they could have the con- 
tract if they sent Mayo to take charge of the installa- 
tion. It was a big job and it took some time. When the 
new plant was delivered in working order, Mayo was 
annexed to the Ford organization. He has been chief 
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engineer there ever since, with a new chief engineership 
added every time a new enterprise is built into the ma- 
chinery of the institution—that is to say, every time 
another step is taken toward the goal of making Ford 
his own universal provider. 

Thus, when the flivver king bought in the bankrupt 
Detroit, Toledo and Ironton Railroad, Mayo auto- 
matically became chief engineer of the line. He was 
responsible for the mechanical arrangements which 
presently made it possible to put the road on a paying 
basis. During the war, when Ford was building those 
Eagle boats which were innocently intended to defend 
our shores from raiding German U-boats, Mayo found 
himself chief engineer of a navy yard. Afterward he 
had to appear before persons in Washington and de- 
fend the Eagle boat business—especially the figure of 
$20,000 profit apiece which Ford was to make out of 
building them. 

Eagle boats were only one of many symptoms of war 
madness. What is more important is that it is Mayo 
who is now chief engineer of the shipyards which build 
the huge Ford freighters—prodiziously long steel ves- 
sels with deck houses away forward and aft—that 
plough the waters of the Great Lakes laden with iron 
ore. Naturally, he is chief engineer also of these same 
ships as an operating line, as he is of the latest of all 
Ford’s enterprises in transport provision, the building 
of the all-metal air-trucks and air-busses weighing five 
thousand pounds or more apiece, motored with one 
engine or three, and capable of carrying six to a dozen 
passengers. 

It is the boast with regard to these aircraft that when 
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they are Ford operated they run on schedule time like 
railway trains, arriving and departing with meticulous 
exactitude upon the minute, and that the discipline of 
the pilots and flying crews is like that of the best drilled 
train crews; in short, that the notoriously tempera- 
mental, insubordinate and dare-devil aviator is reduced 
—or raised—to the safe and sane level of the locomo- 
tive engineer and made efficient accordingly. To look 
after this sort of thing, to get results like this, is another 
of Mayo’s jobs as chief of the Ford mechanical works. 

It was said by Henry Ford several years ago— 
and repeated by him just after that first flight with Lind- 
bergh—that flying in airplanes was an operation in 
which the man counted ninety per cent. and the machine 
ten per cent. Ford, who was then just going in for air- 
craft building, added that in order to put flying trans- 
port on a practical basis these percentages must be trans- 
posed. Certainly the airplane designers and builders 
have not quite managed to get as far as that. The ninety 
per cent. fool proof machine has yet to come. But it is 
under Mayo’s direction as chief engineer that accidents 
have been reduced to a minimum on Ford flying lines 
carrying Ford freight and United States Mail between 
Detroit and Chicago and Cleveland; on the allied pas- 
senger lines between Detroit and Grand Rapids, and on 
the Florida mail route. Indeed, nowhere except in Ger- 
many where flying is already a routine method of travel, 
and where almost a hundred per cent. of safety has 
been contrived by combining somehow the percentages 
of the man and the machine—nowhere else has a better 
safety record been made than on the lines for which 
Mayo is responsible. 
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Yet Mayo operates with pilots graduated from the 
United States Army Air Service, many of them brought 
up in the reckless school of the war aviator. Even war 
aces are to be found on the list of Ford pilots with loco- 
motive engineer safety coefficients, though there are 
also in the outfit some of the best technical graduates of 
the Army flying organization. Such a man is Parker 
Van Zandt, who left a post in the office of the Chief of 
Air Service to run Bill Stout’s machines at Dearborn. 

Clearly a great deal of the accomplishment in the 
way of reliability and freedom from accident must be 
due to the engineering job which codrdinates the men 
and machines and supervises the traffic which goes and 
comes from the Dearborn air port. This air port, by the 
way, not only has hangars and concrete starting plat- 
forms and landing fields for heavier-than-air craft, but 
a mooring mast for the gas bag class of aérial carrier. 

As it happens, that mooring mast is a sort of memorial 
to the luckless Shenandoah, made and wrecked in Amer- 
ica. When the big dirigible cracked up in September, 
1925, she was on a voyage which was to have included 
a tie-up at Dearborn. The mooring mast was built 
especially for the event, and both Ford and Mayo were 
invited to take that last fatal trip. Since Ford did not 
in those days trust himself in the air, the only interest 
in the invitation is that it might have made an untimely 
end of Mayo. 

The Chief Engineer is a figure that has been lost to 
general view in the great shadow cast by the personage 
who has made himself the richest man in the world by 
making the poor man’s automobile and giving it to him 
in quantity production. But the fact is that the Chief 
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Engineer belongs properly to the post-flivver develop- 
ment of the Fords. Mayo stands for shipyards and 
steamships and railways, cars de luxe like the Lincoln, 
for big dealings with the government and the public. 
Finally, he stands for the new era of mechanical ex- 
pansion in which he is a pioneer. He is the sturdy stuff 
of which the builders are made. Since the works on the 
ground are mostly built already, he reaches ambitiously 
into the air. Meanwhile, as a safe side line, just to show 
that even the limit of Ford chief engineership is not his 
limit, he has been running the street railways of Detroit. 
There, like any lowlier subject of the Ford kingdom, he 
lives, though he also continues to be a member of the 
Hamilton Club of Hamilton, Ohio. 
Mayo keeps things up. 


FILMING A JUNGLE THRILLER 


THE MAKERS OF “CHANG” RISKED THEIR LIVES 
A DOZEN TIMES A DAY IN NORTHERN SIAM 


By KATHERINE Woops 
HEN Merian C. Cooper and Ernest B. Schoed- 


sack went into the Siamese jungles to get a motion 
picture of what they called the “natural drama,” they 
already knew more than most men about the life of the 
beast-ridden wilderness; but they did not know that a 
tiger could climb a tree. 

And it is a literal fact that a tiger cannot ‘“‘climb” a 
tree. . . . Only something happened to Cooper and 
Schoedsack that offers a poignant illustration of pos- 
sible differences between literal and “‘pragmatic’’ truth. 
A tiger cannot climb a tree. But a four-hundred-pound 
tiger leapt up eleven feet of tree trunk in one tremendous 
bound; and Schoedsack was only two feet away. 

It made a magnificent picture. 

It is one of the most hair-raising moments in the jungle 
drama, Chang, when the great snarling beast, coming 
nearer and nearer, gets so close that his great angry 
head blots out the camera itself. ‘‘How did they do it ?” 
people have been asking with unbroken monotony, since 
the film was first shown. ‘“‘How could they make it look 
that way?” 

They made it look that way because that was the way 
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it was. And when their jungle drama had unrolled itself, 
and everyone who could find an opportunity was rushing 
to the producers with ‘‘How?” the men who made the 
picture smiled and remarked that the tiger going up 
the tree like that was just a kind of fortunate acci- 
RROINGT cho) 

Cooper, his gun trained on the beast from another 
tree, near by, was about to shoot, but Schoedsack sig- 
naled to him to wait; the tiger was sure to fall back in 
an instant; meanwhile he was grinding away at his 
camera, and he knew he was getting pictures that would 
be unique. What a chance it was! What a chance! Here 
was this splendid, enormous, ferocious creature, com- 
ing right at him. . . . Lucky, too, that his shelter had 
been built thirteen feet above the ground, instead of, 
Bayonly ten... 

Yet as a matter of fact the pictures of the tiger going 
up the tree make only one of scores of scenes in Chang 
which seem impossible. As one reviewer pointed out 
when he saw the film, Chang will always provide “the 
additional interest of wondering how in the name of 
everything the picture could possibly have been made. 
It is simply incredible,” he summed it up, “no matter 
how you try to explain it.” And no screen melodrama 
could be more adventurous than the simple achievement 
of making this film. There was only one way to get this 
drama of the jungle, and that was to go into the jungle 
and live the drama of existence there. 

It probably isn’t necessary to remind anyone that 
Chang is a motion picture of which the sole plot is the 
struggle between man and jungle, and in which all the 
actors are native Siamese in their natural habitat and 
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the wild beasts that are their foes. The beginnings of 
the picture are rooted in Major Cooper’s original con- 
ception of “natural drama,” the conviction that the 
actual struggle of primitive living was true drama and 
could be so presented as to be thoroughly popular. The 
concrete plan of making the film was worked out by 
Major Cooper and Mr. Schoedsack—they are the pair 
whose team activity had already had such interesting 
results in the production of Grass—when a ship on 
which they were returning from a scientific expedition 
ran aground in the Red Sea, and they spent some long 
and apparently idle days in turning the basic idea of a 
“natural drama” into a practical project. The produc- 
tion was financed for presentation by Paramount Pic- 
tures; and having got their expedition ready, the two 
men went off alone to the jungle of Northern Siam, 
where not only were they the only white men, but where 
no white men had ever hunted or traveled before. For 
a year and a half almost nothing was heard from them. 
Then they reappeared, with their picture. The wild 
beasts looked out from the screen upon Chang’s audi- 
ences. And immediately conjectures began to be pub- 
lished as to “how it was done.” 

One naive soul assured his, or her, readers that Major 
Cooper and Mr. Schoedsack had actually happened to 
meet with “the famous savage herd of white elephants,” 
and had seen their delirious charge that wiped a native 
village out of existence! At the other extreme of inac- 
curacy was the would-be blasé pronouncement of an- 
other reviewer, who said that of course it was to be 
suspected that these were tame animals from the circus, 
and even if they were, it was a good show! Most critics 
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were wise enough to realize that, in the words of one 
of them, “this jungle, with the leopards, monkeys, con- 
strictors, bears, tigers, and elephants which inhabit it, 
could not be faked. It had to be stalked, honestly, pa- 
tiently, and often at great hazard; and the result is one 
of the greatest photographic documents that has ever 
been made.” But it was quite generally assumed that the 
pictures of the wild animals must have been taken with 
an electric camera, a telephoto lens, or by some other, 
as yet unknown, scientific refinement of long-distance 
photography. None of these assumptions and conjec- 
tures is correct. 

With the exception of the elephants and the pet mon- 
key, all the animals in Chang are really wild, and they 
were photographed in the jungle or the native jungle 
settlements. 

No electric camera was used, nor a telephoto lens. 
This statement has been made emphatically, by the pro- 
ducers or their representatives, in answer to all ques- 
tions about their mechanical equipment. As is frankly 
explained, the necessities of jungle photography forced 
the cameraman to learn new ways of handling his instru- 
ment; there were details in the filming of Chang which 
remain the secrets of the men who made the film; but 
long-distance apparatus was not among them. Cooper 
and Schoedsack went into the jungle with two standard 
motion picture cameras and a tripod, and they took their 
pictures on the spot. 

That was the big adventure, just as the completely 
thrilling thing about Chang is that it is real. Of course 
the plot development of the “drama” was planned and 
staged. Of course the native actors were trained for 
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their parts. Of course the charge of the elephants was 
arranged. But the drama of native life is real—the story 
only concentrates it. The elephants’ charge was real; 
and Schoedsack risked his life in photographing it. As 
drama and as achievement, Chang is Simon-pure adven- 
ture from beginning to end. 

As adventure usually does, it grew naturally enough 
out of the lives of the adventurers. 

Neither Cooper nor Schoedsack has reached his 
thirty-fifty birthday. For the last ten years and more 
adventure has been the stuff of both their lives. Cooper 
began his career by becoming a newspaper reporter and 
magazine correspondent. He joined the American army 
in time to see service on the Mexican border, then went 
to France and became an aviator during the World 
War. After the armistice, when the Poles were still 
fighting with the Bolsheviki, Cooper organized a “‘for- 
eign legion” company of airmen with the Polish Armies 
—the Kosciusko Squadron, much like the Lafayette 
Escadrille in France. Captured by the Russians, he was 
put in prison and would have been executed if he had 
not managed to escape. 

It was in the midst of these alarums that Cooper and 
Schoedsack met, and became fast friends. Schoedsack 
was an adventurer-photographer. Beginning his pro- 
fessional work tamely enough in the motion picture 
studios, he left tameness behind him forever (to date, 
certainly!) when he joined the photograph division of 
the United States Army at the outbreak of war. When 
the war ended, Schoedsack took his camera wherever 
there was still fighting and adventure. In Poland he 
found both, and along with them Cooper, and after 
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various exciting incidents the two men joined forces in 
working out their unique ideas of motion picture de- 
velopment. 

In Grass, that strange story of the migration of Per- 
sian tribes in search of food, they found a theme to their 
liking, but they were not able entirely to carry out their 
ideas, largely because the actors were not under their 
control; and Grass was not successful commercially. 
With the conception of Chang Cooper took his plan to 
Jesse L. Lasky, vice-president in charge of production 
of the Paramount-Famous-Lasky organization, against 
the handicap of the earlier picture’s financial unsuccess, 
but with complete confidence that his new idea could be 
executed triumphantly from a popular and commercial, 
as well as from an artistic, standpoint. So well-founded 
was his faith proved in the possibilities of the ‘natural 
drama,” that Chang made a small fortune for its makers 
before it had been running six months. It showed no 
abatement in popular interest for at least a year. 

Personally, Cooper is another Colonel Lawrence, so 
far as elusiveness goes. And Schoedsack is almost—if 
not quite !—as bad. Once in a while Cooper, who has 
always been a writer, publishes a short article. During 
the intervals of his wanderings Schoedsack is occasion- 
ally, and very briefly, interviewed. But the portraits 
that emerge from all the glimpses one gets of the two 
men are of individuals who wish deeds to go unadorned 
by phrases, and who, genial and likable always, are 
nevertheless implacable in their opposition to all that 
might be called “hero stuff.” They had their idea and 
they followed it. Schoedsack has summed up the quali- 
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fications for such work as his as “‘the usual knowledge 
of photography, hard work, and more hard work.” 
And, in peril of his life during the charge of the ele- 
phants, he said afterward that the worst thing about 
that experience was the heat and the smell! Cooper, 
barely escaping death when a captured tiger almost got 
out of its cage, remarked later that he got very tired 
and was glad when he could lie down on top of the 
tiger’s cage and go to sleep. And a man who knows 
Cooper well said to me, when I asked him if he knew 
how the two men got the picture of the tiger at the 
water hole, “I asked Cooper that myself, and he just 
smiled.”’ Characteristic! Cooper has probably “just 
smiled” over thousands of questions about Chang. 

And not many persons know the story of the cost of 
the picture. 

Major Cooper had estimated the probable cost as 
$75,000, and he had no trouble in persuading Mr. 
Lasky to finance the production; $75,000 was all right, 
the film man said; go ahead. 

When the two adventurers got home with their in- 
comparable pictures, they went straight to Lasky with 
their film and with a request. Would he mind, they 
asked, if they waited a little while before settling their 
accounts ? The fact was that the expedition had proved 
more costly than they had expected; they had spent 
ninety thousand dollars instead of seventy-five. Cooper 
and Schoedsack presented their own checks for $10,000 
of the deficit, and if Mr. Lasky would be so kind as to 
wait a little, they knew they could raise the other $5,000 
among their friends. 

It didn’t take Lasky long, as may be guessed, to tear 
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up the proffered checks, to set down the cost of Chang to 
the Paramount-Famous-Lasky company as $90,000, and 
to assure the film’s makers that their expense account 
was settled in toto. The cost of a Hollywood film may 
run as high as $2,000,000, of course; and, to quote the 
man who told me this story, ‘Fifteen thousand dollars 
can be just thrown away around the studio, ’most any 
day. 

“This incident gives some idea of the kind of men 
Cooper and Schoedsack are,”’ he added, ‘‘just single- 
heartedly set on their work.” 

Since it was Major Cooper’s conviction that the nat- 
ural life of the jungle offered dramatic thrills aplenty 
to the “‘civilized’”’ world, it follows that the more com- 
pletely “natural” and primitive that life was, the greater 
the drama would be. So he and his co-adventurer sought 
a place where nature was most powerful, life most 
primitive, and the struggle for existence most clearly 
defined; a place, too, that was sure not to be “‘spoiled” 
by white travelers, because it was not known to them. 
Siam is a progressive country, well developed in the 
south. But to the north lies the jungle where white men 
have never hunted, where the natives build their houses 
on stilts to be safe from wild beasts, in the worst tiger 
country in the world—a jungle with which the native 
population must always be at war. Consequently, having 
inspected southern Siam and Indo-China and found 
them too much frequented by white hunters, the picture- 
makers chose northern Siam. 

Six weeks of journeying, their goal was, north of 
Bangkok. They went into the semi-independent prov- 
ince of Nan, where four American missionaries form a 
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last outpost of “civilized” life in a native town of about 
3,000 inhabitants, and with this settlement as a sort of 
headquarters, they trekked farther north still, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles into the wilderness. 

For fourteen months they lived in the jungle. They 
had only natives for company and protection, and they 
lived as the natives lived, and built traps for the ani- 
mals. The first three or four months they devoted to 
study, very practical study of the natives themselves and 
their ways, and of the jungle beasts and the methods of 
catching and conquering them. The missionaries at Nan 
—to whose courage, wisdom, and kindness Major 
Cooper has paid constant tribute—provided them with 
an excellent interpreter, who was guide, philosopher, 
and friend to the whole expedition. ‘They had “‘papers” 
and messages from the King of Siam—so far away in 
Bangkok—and from the local ruler of the province. 
Their program was to go into a native village and hold 
a powwow with the chief citizens, making clear their 
friendliness, producing their credentials, and explain- 
ing that they wished to get photographs of wild beasts, 
and to catch them, alive, for that purpose. From one 
jungle village to another they traveled in this way, set- 
ting traps for tigers, leopards, and other animals. And 
just as in the picture the natives beat the bush to round 
up their wild beast enemies, so they beat the bush for 
Cooper and Schoedsack in a big “animal drive.” The 
native retinue averaged from twenty to thirty men, but 
ranged all the way from eight men, on short easy trips, 
to seven hundred during the biggest part of the drive. 
In the “tiger country” no single party of natives ever 
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numbered less than twelve; with as many as that, they 
were reasonably safe from any tiger’s attack. 

They liked the natives immensely, finding these peo- 
ple of the Lao tribes kindly and intelligent. And Major 
Cooper has explained that they never could have got 
the pictures at all if they had not first won the absolute 
confidence of the native folk. What they said they would 
do, that they did, down to the last precise detail. And 
that punctiliousness had great value, not alone in the 
ways of ordinary fair-dealing, but in circumventing a 
native superstition which would have made it impos- 
sible for them to kill any tigers at all. 

Of course, although they wanted to get the animals 
alive, they were obliged to kill many, to save themselves. 
And their habit was to cover the animal they were 
photographing with Cooper’s gun while Schoedsack 
took the pictures. But the Lao peoples do not kill tigers. 
Quite simply and literally, they let the tigers kill them 
instead. It is estimated that in the province of Nan be- 
tween three hundred and five hundred natives have been 
killed by tigers in the last five years. Dr. Hugh Taylor, 
the veteran missionary of Nan, who shot two tigers 
within a few yards of his own house in the “town,” told 
the picture hunters of one village of one hundred inhabi- 
tants where twenty people had been killed by tigers in 
one year—and he told Cooper and Schoedsack, too, 
when their work was finished, that their jungle activi- 
ties had decreased the death rate from tigers by about 
two thirds. In spite of the beasts’ terrible destruction of 
human life, the natives will not kill the tigers, because 
they believe that the animals are possessed by evil spirits 
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and will visit a horrible vengeance upon any human 
being who slays one. 

In one village where the Americans wanted to set a 
trap, a tiger was causing a reign of terror, and no native 
would try to harm a hair of his head! They explained 
that this tiger was the hunting steed of a particular 
devil who rode him on his devilish rounds, and who, if 
the tiger was killed, would straightway turn his slayer 
into a tiger and ride him about the jungle through time 
immemorial. And when Major Cooper promised, “On 
my shoulders be it—”’ they accepted his assurance as 
meaning literally that. He would serve as the tiger- 
devil’s horse if he killed the tiger! 

It was on this tiger hunt that a ferocious creature, 
caught and caged and being borne by boat down the 
river to Nan, almost succeeded in gnawing his way out 
of captivity in the night. Cooper and the men with him 
tried to chloroform him—he had gnawed through two 
of his log bars and started on a third—but chloroform 
had no effect whatever. Finally Cooper hit upon the 
ridiculous-sounding, but effective, expedient of feeding 
him bamboo sticks. Fortunately there happened to be 
a great many bamboo sticks on the boat! And after the 
man-hunter had chewed up a number of these in rapid 
succession, he went to sleep. That was when Cooper— 
the boat being small and the tiger occupying most of it 
—got on top of the cage and went peacefully to sleep 
himself ! 

Those months in the wilderness were full of adven- 
tures like that, referred to by the adventurers very cas- 
ually, if at all. Tigers were their most dangerous living 
foes, though neither leopards nor snakes were to be 
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despised. A python bit three of their men, and one 
twenty-foot monster got into Schoedsack’s hut, built on 
stilts thirty feet above the ground. Cholera and malaria 
were menaces quite as perilous as the wild beasts, and 
did as a matter of fact come close to bringing the ex- 
pedition to an end. Cholera broke out among their men; 
seven died, and the rest struck; it took a great deal of 
persuasion and “managing” to make them go on again. 
Then Schoedsack fell ill with malarial fever and nearly 
died. He went on taking pictures just the same—with 
his temperature around 104 and the jungle heat devas- 
tating—but it was the worst of all his adventures, even 
if it wasn’t the most spectacular. 

With the exception of such ‘“‘fortunate accidents” as 
the tiger’s leap up the tree, three means were resorted 
to for getting the photographs of the jungle animals. 

Many pictures, of tigers, leopards, bears, and other 
beasts, were got by trapping the animals and then photo- 
graphing them when they were let loose. The picture 
of the tiger chasing Kru was taken in this way; the 
tiger ran after the Siamese for thirty yards, covered 
with guns the while. A fellow explorer has stated that 
wild animals kept in captivity for a few days, and not 
fed, become somewhat dazed, and move about slowly 
when they are released, instead of making a straight 
rush back to’the jungle, and that in this way they be- 
come less difficult to photograph. This information does 
not come from Cooper or Schoedsack or their represen- 
tatives, but it nevertheless bears the likelihood of ac- 
curacy. 

Many other pictures were simply waited for, at the 
crossing of trails, and, especially, at water holes. Schoed- 
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sack and his camera in a camouflaged shelter, Cooper 
near by with his gun, they waited for hours, and the 
next day they came and waited again. Sooner or later, 
beasts would come to the water holes. The men just 
waited. In the case of the picture of the tiger drinking, 
they waited almost a month. Schoedsack has rated pa- 
tience above courage in the requirements of his job. It 
was on one of these occasions, however, that the tiger 
jumped up the tree. 

The third way of taking the pictures was photograph- 
ing the animals that were more or less tame. The ele- 
phants had all been in contact with men, and some of 
them had been domesticated and were therefore con- 
trollable. The famous monkey comedian was also tame 
—though it happened that the picture-men found the 
small monkeys hard to photograph, because the noise 
of the camera frightened them and the bright sunlight 
made them sleepy. 

The elephants’ charge, of course, was just as mar- 
velous an achievement as it looks. It was difficult and 
dangerous, and just as much an adventure as making 
snapshots of wild beasts. 

First of all the elephants were rounded up, between 
two and three hundred of them, chased into a kraal as 
they are in the film. One of these elephants was a well- 
trained household assistant. Four or five of the others 
also qualified as farm helpers. These were the leaders 
in the destruction of the village, and it was very hard for 
the men to persuade the domesticated animals to destroy 
what they had been trained to respect! As for the rest, 
they were gentle enough, accustomed to man, but not so 
completely trained as to be wholly amenable. There was 
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not much danger of their getting angry—although that 
was possible—but there was danger from them because 
they were big and stupid and so very numerous. 

For Schoedsack took those pictures from a log- 
covered pit under the elephants’ feet; they charged 
right over him. 

In order to elevate his camera he had to weaken his 
log shelter in one place, and he expected that the ele- 
phants would move to one side of the little periscope. 
But they didn’t. They went right over it. Three times 
he thought the roof would crash in under the beasts’ 
enormous weight—some of them weighed three tons. 
Once one of the elephants did stick his foot through, 
but happily he righted himself and rushed on. Schoed- 
sack, suffering terribly from heat and stench in his five- 
foot-square well, ground out his pictures without inter- 
ruption, just as he had when the tiger went up the tree. 
Only this time there could be no gun near by. He just 
had to stick it out and hope it would soon be over. 

Of course he had taken his first pictures of the charg- 
ing horde from a post twenty-five yards in front, and 
had run for the five-foot pit “just in time.” 

The two producers left the United States for Siam 
on July 7, 1925, and returned on December 22, 1926. 
Chang was first shown in the spring of 1927, and the 
men who made it were here when it was put on. But they 
did not stay long for plaudits and publicity. Perhaps they 
were consciously fleeing both. Perhaps—more likely— 
they never thought about either, but with the comple- 
tion of one adventure turned with instinctive immediacy 
to the next. During the few months that they were in 
this country Mr. Schoedsack was married to Ruth Rose, 
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herself an artist-explorer, one of the members of Wil- 
liam Beebe’s famous scientific expeditions. And then 
they were off again, to conquer some new world of 
adventure. 


A VETERAN OF THE SAWDUST 
RING 


“UNCLE BOB” SHERWOOD IS THE LAST OF 
BARNUM’S FAMOUS CLOWNS 


By JAMES C. YOUNG 


VERY boy wants to run away and join a circus. 
Uncle Bob, of radio fame, is one boy who did and 
then grew up to be the last of Barnum’s great clowns. 
On Monday nights big boys and little ones listen 
eagerly for his drawling, humorous voice, raised to the 
lilt of “Bridget Donohue,” or telling again about the 
monkey that almost ruined a circus. One day this mon- 
key got up in the top of Barnum’s tent and—and—that 
is decidedly Uncle Bob’s own story. 

Between his weekly radio hours Uncle Bob runs a 
bookstore down in Beekman Street, around the corner 
from Nassau, and only a few steps from the busiest cen- 
ters of the modern world. Yet Beekman Street is a little 
different, a bit old-fashioned and remote from that 
hurrying world. The visitor steps inside of Uncle Bob’s 
portal and the world is shut out. All around are shelves, 
loaded from floor to ceiling with wisdom, wit and 
erudition. This might be the New York of yesterday, 
when men still paused to browse among book shelves. 
Away over in one corner sits Uncle Bob, otherwise 
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Robert E. Sherwood, but better known to an earlier 
generation as Petie, the clown. 

Uncle Bob’s seventy-one years have been kindly to 
him. He belongs to that upstanding race of men who are 
hale in maturity. Thick, gray hair mellows his round, 
ruddy face. Anybody would say at the first glance that 
here was a philosopher and humanist, a man who might 
well belong to the noble race of dots and spangles. He 
remembers to this day just how he came to run away 
and join the circus. A one-ring, red-wagon show had 
entered his home town in Ohio that morning. If ever a 
boy on earth wanted to see the circus, Bob was that boy. 
But his parents warned him to keep away from the 
circus lot. They were church folk and church folk in 
those days frowned on circuses. Nevertheless he went 
to town, bent on selling three gallons of cherries. And 
those cherries were his undoing. 

It seemed a natural law of gravitation that his feet 
should turn toward the circus. What boy could have 
resisted one glimpse of the busy lot, though his fondest 
hopes did not extend beyond the canvas wall? When 
Bob arrived the big top was going up, the sideshows 
were springing into canvas from nowhere. Here were 
the red lemonade and popcorn stands, the barkers busy 
at their tasks, a hurrying world of strange sights and 
stranger smells. Yonder a swaying camel walked pon- 
derously along. Over there an elephant helped push one 
of the red wagons out of the mire. Beyond the canvas 
he divined other wonders. But how to pass that billow- 
ing wall? 

Little Bob, something more than nine years old, stood 
first on one bare foot and then the other, pondering the 
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problem. The cherries were his only resource. By de- 
grees he sidled over to a refreshment stand and offered 
them for barter. 

“How much ?” asked the owner. 

“Well, sir, I ought to have three shinplasters for the 
lot (thirty cents) but you can give me two shinplasters 
and a ticket to the circus.” 

“T haven’t got any ticket,” said the man, “but I can 
pay you the money.” 

“All right,” put in another man, “give him his two 
shinplasters and I will take him in with me.” 

Thus Uncle Bob—at that moment a much surprised 
little Bob—acquired two shinplasters that he still takes 
out of a billfold in his pocket and regards with a bit of 
reverence. The next moment the strange man had him 
by the hand and led him inside the magical tent, where 
the band was beginning to blare. His astounded eyes 
saw what looked to be the largest assemblage of people 
ever brought together. The grand entry was about to 
take place. 

“Come on,”’ said the man, “I’ve got to hurry,” and 
he hastened Master Bob along to a part of the circus 
quarters that Bob was to know well for many a year— 
in fact, he took him to clown alley. From a convenient 
point of vantage Bob saw the show, the whole spectacle 
of wonders such as his fancy had hardly evoked in 
dreams. When it was all over, there was his guardian 
and guide, asking him, “How would you like to join 
the circus?” 

Of what value are words in a moment such as this? 
He swallowed the big lump in his throat, wondering 
what mother would say and how father would feel. But 
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his mentor—Dan Rice, a great old clown—explained 
that he needed a bright boy like him to take the place 
of another who had gone to clowning on his own account 
after two years as Dan’s apprentice. If Master Bob 
wanted to grow up and be a clown some day, now was 
the chance. That night saw the new apprentice wrapped 
in a strip of canvas, lying on top of a baggage wagon, 
when the cavalcade took to the road. And when it passed 
his house Bob held his breath lest mother should know 
he cowered on top of that particular wagon. 

So the career of the new clown had begun, a career 
that was to take him all over the United States many 
times, to the larger half of Europe and more than a 
fair share of fame. In those days clowns had to be acro- 
bats and singers as well as fun-makers. Dan Rice taught 
his protégé everything that he knew, and the protégé 
improvised for himself. He is one of those men born to 
entertain, with a sparkle in his eye and a sort of envelop- 
ing warmth in his smile that makes others smile. 

Every clown also had to have a name, the more dis- 
tinctive the better, and Dan Rice called him Petie, as a 
kind of play on P. T. Barnum’s initials. Before long 
Petie began to be heralded about the circus world and 
by the time he was twenty-one stood high among the 
nation’s fun-makers. There were no movies and few 
theaters. Only here and there did a gaudy “opery 
house” uphold the traditions of art. The circus was 
evolving into the great institution it became and much 
of its popularity depended upon the clowns. They gen- 
erally were known by their songs, a fact that moved 
Bob to write “Caroline” when he was twenty-one, sung 
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for many seasons with enduring success. He sold it to 
Lotta Crabtree, who had equal success on the stage. 

To-day Uncle Bob’s memories are so rich and num- 
erous that they tumble over one another in his discourse. 
But he has definite ideas about clowning now and then, 
the circuses of past and present. 

“Certainly the circus has grown bigger, but I would 
not say that it has grown better,’ he remarked, light- 
ing a redolent pipe. And while its smoke turned the back 
of his shop a cloudy blue, he talked of the sawdust ring. 
“You see, the old one-ring show was an adventure,” 
he said. “Every day brought dangers, trials and vic- 
tories. After a while we left the dirt road for the rail- 
road, but the circus remained an adventure. A man had 
to be hale and hard to live the life. We had practically 
none of the mechanical contrivances to make amuse- 
ment easy. When an acrobat risked his bones in mid- 
air somersaults, he really risked them. There was no 
net underneath. Danger produced skill. All the greatest 
acrobats have passed on. Why, there was Frank Wat- 
son, who once turned seventy-nine somersaults on a 
pocket handkerchief and never disturbed it. Where 
would you find an acrobat like that to-day?” 

Seeing the futility of even trying to find one, I asked 
another question, about the clowns themselves. Uncle 
Bob thought a moment before answering. 

‘““A clown should be an artist,” he said. ‘‘At his best 
he depends only upon pantomime and that is almost a 
lost art. The old-time clown had nothing much to help 
him except a tin whistle, a peacock feather and a blown 
up bladder on a whipstock. Some of to-day’s clowns 
carry a carload of properties. But I doubt that they 
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make as many people laugh. Clowning used to be a 
trade as well as an art; a hard one, too. Little boys 
started as apprentices and worked for years to learn 
the rudiments. Nowadays anybody can be a clown, if 
he is able to turn a somersault or two and cut a caper. 
Every circus has dozen of them, where we had but a 
few. Yes—the circus has grown bigger, but no better. 
You can depend on that.” 

In addition to clowning and working as acrobat, 
Uncle Bob took note of the interesting life around him. 
For one thing, he knows circus animals as well as circus 
men and women. 

‘The lion has a reputation that he scarcely deserves,” 
continued Uncle Bob. “It would almost seem that he 
knew everybody called him the king of beasts. He is 
proud and lazy and profits by his looks. The tiger is a 
real fighter, less intelligent than the lion, always sullen 
and dangerous. Lion tamers sometimes become very 
friendly with their performing animals, but that never 
is the case with tigers. Have you noticed that a troupe 
of tigers are kept seated on painted boxes when not 
actually performing? I mean, of course, while their 
trainer is in the cage. Well, that is to keep them from 
crouching on their haunches, ready to spring. Keep a 
tiger sitting up and he will not be likely to attack. The 
same thing goes for lions. 

‘‘My real favorites were the elephants. Yes—I am 
still a kid. And I knew all the famous elephants in my 
day, Old Queen, Jumbo and Tom Thumb. Elephants 
certainly have more intelligence than any other animal. 
They are not only conscious of a kindness and grateful 
for it, but will try to pay it back. And they have long 
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memories for anyone who tries to injure them. But I 
wonder how many people ever thought of the elephant 
as a joker ? He is the prince of buffoons, a genuine clown. 
Old Queen, I remember, had a fondness for gingerbread, 
which used to be sold by the refreshment peddlers. 
Queen was at the head of the line, and woe to the ped- 
dler who got within her reach during the grand entry. 
Once I saw her steal every piece of gingerbread on a 
refreshment stand, one piece at a time, all the while 
looking too innocent for anything. 

“Queen and I were great friends. We had an act to- 
gether, when the telephone was new, where she held 
up her trunk and I talked into it. Then she would whirl 
around and present her tail, to which I seemed to listen, 
making believe that I heard my own words. Well, I 
had been away from the circus a long time when it came 
to Madison Square Garden and J went to call on some 
of my friends. One of them told a joke that started me 
to laughing, and I made such a racket Old Queen heard 
me. Her trumpeting drowned the band. There was no 
way out except to go and say howdy-do. Old Queen’s 
eyes sparkled and she danced about gay as you please, 
wrapping her trunk around me with a squeeze I shall 
not soon forget. The next thing I knew she held out her 
trunk for me to talk into, the way I used to do, then 
whirled around and presented her tail. She was tickled 
to death. Yes, elephants are a lot more human than 
some people I have known.” 

Uncle Bob had the faculty of getting acquainted with 
all sorts and conditions of men, along with elephants 
and little boys. He has numbered many of the great 
among his friends. Not long after he became a premier 
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clown the Barnum show was playing in the little Indiana 
town of Crawfordsville. Uncle Bob was going on for 
his act when he saw one of the razorbacks—or canvas 
men—escorting a very small and very tearful boy to 
the nearest exit. He had been caught red-handed, slip- 
ping under the canvas. 

The clown met them halfway and, striking a comical 
attitude, he said, ‘‘Come, little boy, I am going to show 
you how we punish skalawags that are caught stealing 
under the tent.” 

While the spectators watched, hardly knowing what 
to expect, Uncle Bob placed the boy right by the center 
pole where he could see everything close-up. Then 
Uncle Bob ordered the refreshment men to give him all 
the popcorn and lemonade that he could hold, much to 
the spectators’ delight and the little boy’s joy. When 
the show was over he slipped around to clown alley and 
asked if he might go home. That permission granted, 
he wanted to know the clown’s name, saying he would 
keep up with him no matter where he should go. 

The sequel was to come years later. Uncle Bob had 
quit clowning and grown gray and taken to selling books 
in Indianapolis. One day a man entered his place and 
asked him if he was not Petie, the Barnum clown. Then 
the man introduced himself, ‘Thomas Marshall, the boy 
of the tent pole, afterward Vice-president of the United 
States. He became a regular visitor, bringing such 
cronies as James Whitcomb Riley and Eugene Field. 

Mark Twain was another friend of Uncle Bob’s 
clowning career, the circle extending to many well- 
known men, notably Thomas A. Edison and Elbert Hub- 
bard. 
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“Elbert would have been a wanderer if he had not 
struck success,’’ said Uncle Bob. “‘I first met him in the 
old Morton House in Grand Rapids. The bar was closed 
on Sundays but the hotel had a room upstairs for the 
benefit of guests. I dropped in for an eye-opener and 
there was Elbert Hubbard. We didn’t know each other 
until we got to talking, then we talked so long that he 
proposed a walk to clear our heads. The walk proved 
as long as our talk and about dark we had reached the 
race track outside of town. There was no way to get 
back and one of the grooms offered to let us sleep in 
a stall full of hay. 

‘We turned in there and before long I dropped out 
of the world. But Hubbard woke me up several times, 
complaining that I snored. ‘Get off your back and you 
won’t snore,’ he said. ‘But I am not on my back,’ I said, 
‘and I never snore.’ 

‘““*Then there must be somebody else here besides 
us,’ he answered, and we looked around to kick the fel- 
low who was snoring, but couldn’t find him. Next morn- 
ing I saw a foot in the hay, way down below us, and 
we fished out a man. I don’t know what kept him from 
suffocating, but he had done no worse than snore all 
night, keeping us awake.” 

Uncle Bob and Hubbard had so much fun sleeping 
in the horse stall that they decided to make a tour of the 
fairs, which forthwith followed. And they slept regu- 
larly among the horses and men who made up that 
colorful company. 

But every day was not a pleasant day with the circus 
men, any more than it is with other kinds of men. ‘Their 
days had shadows as well as lights. Between perform- 
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ances there was much of travel and hardship, either by 
wagon or train. They were drenched, scorched, and 
frozen as the weather changed. Poor food and hard 
beds were the common lot. 

Among the other friends of those days was P. T. 
Barnum himself. ‘“A shrewd Yankee showman,” com- 
mented Uncle Bob, ‘‘a man who understood what is 
called psychology just by instinct. But he never said, 
‘There is a sucker born every minute.’ That particular 
term was not in use during Barnum’s time. What he 
did say, was this, ‘The American people like to be 
humbugged.’ 

“Acting on that principle, he never lost an oppor- 
tunity to capitalize the accidental and fortuitous. Any 
public event was likely to furnish Barnum with the idea 
for a new act. Once he attended a lecture by Stanley 
after his return from Africa and heard him tell about 
a strange kind of orchestra, belonging to one King Ma- 
rimba. The instruments were made of hollowed logs and 
stumps, in different shapes and sizes, the ends covered 
with skins. A few weeks later Barnum’s circus had the 
first royal Marimba band, using instruments that old 
P. T. had devised, played by a quartet of dusky musi- 
cians who might have come straight from Africa. In 
fact, Barnum did not do things by halves. He announced 
that they came from Africa, brought by Stanley him- 
self, and the explorer never contradicted him. 

“But in spite of Barnum’s little jokes at the expense 
of the public credulity and the national pocketbook, he 
was a man of rigid honesty. An early advocate of tem- 
perance, he never drank in an age when almost every 
man did, particularly circus men. And Barnum’s word 
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was regarded everywhere as his best contract. He had 
large sympathies and understanding. I don’t believe 
that we shall ever have another showman like him.” 

Uncle Bob still goes to the circus once in a while. 
Every year when the big show comes to Madison Square 
Garden he puts on his costume and serves as guardian 
to about five hundred poor youngsters. They march to 
the garden, every one with a hand on a long rope, while 
Uncle Bob prances ahead, doing tricks for them just 
as he used to do in the old days. He says that that is the 
best day of the year. 

“Children have always been my joy in life,” he con- 
fided. ‘‘They really count for something, because their 
lives are all ahead of them and they can make the most 
out of them, once they get the right start. If there is 
anything in my life that gives me a little satisfaction, it 
is this one thing—helping the children to laugh. Mark 
Twain often said that as he got older he knew this was 
the one achievement worth while—making people 
laugh. My life has been full and interesting every minute 
and I am living it as I always have lived. I suppose 
that clowning came natural to me and I shall go right 
on to the end making faces.” 

Among all the men of his generation, Uncle Bob 
considers Mark Twain one of the greatest. 

“After I came to New York and opened a bookstore 
at 973 Broadway we saw each other often,” he said. 
“Mark lived around the corner at 25 Fifth Avenue 
and he would drop in to have lunch with me. That is, 
my lunch but his breakfast. We would go to the St. . 
Denis Hotel for an eye-opener, then to breakfast. It 
was worth while to hear Mark talk. He had the gift 
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of gab and always liked to tell a story about himself. I 
remember that about the time I speak of his books 
were being reprinted without permission in Canada 
and England, and without any return to him. He wanted 
an international copyright law and wanted it badly. So 
he went to Washington and lobbied for it. Tom Reed 
was then speaker of the House, and Tom usually had 
a coat and shirt liberally covered with gravy. 

‘What do you want here, Mark?’ he asked, and 
Twain told him—an international copyright law to 
protect literature. 

“Great Heavens, Mark, you don’t call the stuff you 
write literature ?? asked Reed. Twain repeated the story 
with an odd emphasis, always winding up, ‘Can you 
imagine listening to that from a greasy politician?’ His 
accent On greasy was so pronounced that I think he gave 
us the term.” 

And Uncle Bob says that if he had to live his eventful 
days over again; if he could stand in his little Ohio town 
carrying three gallons of cherries as he did so many 
years ago, he would want to join the circus as he did 
then. How many men can say that of their lives? 


BROADWAY’S FRIENDLIEST 
BANKER 


JOHNSTON, OF THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL, 
SAWS WOOD, SMILES, AND CONTROLS 
MILLIONS 


By LUCILLE MCWILLIAMS 


HEN I found Mr. Johnston at the wood pile, as 

the butler told me I would, I might have thought 
him an enterprising Jersey farmer fearful of the coal 
shortage, so busily was he sawing away. If I had not 
seen the President of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York, a tall, extremely well-groomed man, sitting 
behind his executive desk, pushing electric buttons that 
summoned lesser lights as the old fairy-tale genii sum- 
moned others to do their bidding by rubbing their magic 
lamps, I should never have recognized the tall man, 
dressed in heavy brown corduroy clothes, with the trou- 
sers pushed down into coarse leather boots. But the 
farmer and the bank president had two things in com- 
mon: a warm, expansive smile and a friendly, firm hand- 
shake. 

It had been this smile and handshake that had given 
me the courage to ask for an appointment at his home 
instead of his desk. 

It was this Percy H. Johnston who had instituted the 
friendliness of the Chemical Bank. The friendliness that 
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tolerates no face of a mackerel-eyed money lender in its 
organization, and which insists on courtesy from all, 
from office boy to the highest executive. 

I soon found that the hospitality that had so increased 
the business of the Chemical Bank was not a mere busi- 
ness asset. It is part of the man. I was made as welcome 
as though I were bearing gifts instead of begging quar- 
ter to discuss an Aladdin’s lamp. 

Some thirty-five years ago, the casual visitor to the 
town of Lebanon, Kentucky, might have been struck 
by the extreme youth of the lad who lighted the street 
lamps. Day after day, just at dusk, young Johnston 
carried his lighted pole down the street. Night after 
night, the street lights attested the industry of a ten- 
year-old boy. When the boy’s father died, he left a 
young widow with five children and little else. Poor, 
but with proud traditions, the mother kept her family 
together. Her two older sons helped out a meager in- 
come doing odd jobs. The younger of the two began 
building his Aladdin’s lamp by lighting street lamps. 

In addition to being street lighter, the ten-year-old 
cut kindling wood for the neighbors, milked their cows, 
and on Saturday clerked in a grocery store. When he 
was a little older he took the agency for a laundry in 
a near-by town. Still later, he added errand boy for the 
leading bank of the town to his collection of odd jobs. 
He was a hard worker and alert to the little opportuni- 
ties that lay around him. With all his work he found 
time for play. 

At the bank he worked his way from errand boy to 
higher positions. As he grew older, he discovered that 
he wanted to be a banker. He realized he must know the 
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people he dealt with. So he began making excursions to 
call on the farmers. He visited their homes, compli- 
mented them on their crops, learned if the crops war- 
ranted money loaned, chatted about local county politics. 
He became so interested in his friends that he worked 
extremely late at the end of the year so these farmers 
could have their bank books ready when they called for 
them. 

When these visits had been going on for some time, 
the officials noticed that most of the farmers would in- 
sist on seeing Percy Johnston when they came in. If they 
were told he was out, they waited. Finally, the president 
of the bank asked an old farmer one day why he wanted 
to see young Johnston. The old man hesitated for a 
moment, for he hated to hurt the feelings of any of the 
people who worked in the bank. Then he said, “I like 
for him to see about my money matters.” “But why 
Johnston?” asked the banker. ‘‘Well,”’ he answered, 
“he’s just so friendly. He’s just so durned common.” 
Although the compliment was worded rather ambigu- 
ously the president of the bank understood the farmer 
vernacular, and Percy Johnston benefited by it. Even 
after all the success he has achieved, Mr. Johnston is 
common when it comes to friendliness. 

This human trait was not confined to his dealings 
with the farmers who put their money in the Marion 
National Bank. The young man early affiliated himself 
with the Republican Party. He soon became one of the 
local leaders. It so happened that when one of the promi- 
nent Republicans of the state came to Lebanon to make 
a speech, he was invited to dinner to meet some of the 
friends of the young bank clerk. Johnston entertained 
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his guests at the only hotel in town. During the dinner 
the politician turned to his host, perhaps only to make 
conversation, and said to him, ‘‘What would you rather 
do than anything else?’ The answer was brief and to 
the point: “‘I’d rather be a national bank examiner be- 
cause it would be a stepping-stone to something better.” 

Because it cost him ten dollars of rather hard-earned 
money, Percy Johnston did not forget the dinner to the 
politician. But he could not have hoped that the politi. 
cian remembered an eager youth who wanted to ex- 
amine banks! However, he did remember and kept in 
touch with him and watched his work. 

As in many small towns the size of Lebanon, the 
offices in banks were hereditary. When one man died 
the next one moved up. Percy Johnston knew that the 
future in his home town was limited. So he kept plug- 
ging away, working in the day, playing tennis for rec- 
reation, and reading at night. He could not go to col- 
lege, but he read diligently, studied and absorbed. He 
was watching for his opportunity. And he wanted to be 
ready when it came. 

The opportunity came. And he was ready. 

On December 24, 1906, he received a telegram from 
his old friend, the politician. It was Christmas Eve, but 
the telegram read: ‘‘Vacancy in national bank exam- 
iners. Can you come at once to Washington?” He could 
and he did, although his young wife was the only person 
who agreed with him and urged him to go. Others 
pleaded with him to stay where he was. 

But the would-be examiner went. From Washington 
he sent to his wife, as ambitious as he, this telegram: 
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“Arrived safely. Will not be home until I get my 
appointment.” 

It happened there was a little struggle to win his 
point. The Comptroller of the Currency said he was too 
young. There had always been an unwritten law that no 
man under thirty could hold the position. He explained 
this to Percy Johnston. Then, he went to the window 
and looked out. Meanwhile, the candidate for bank ex- 
aminer sat in his chair thinking of an argument to refute 
the one against his age. Mr. Ridgely, the Comptroller, 
evidently sorry for the young man and wishing to smooth 
over the disappointment, called to him, “‘Come over to 
the window and see President Roosevelt ride by.” “No, 
thank you,” said the younger man, “I do not care to 
see Theodore Roosevelt who was President of the 
United States when he was forty-three, if I can’t be a 
bank examiner when I am twenty-six.” The Comptroller 
turned quickly to his desk. And Percy Johnston got the 
appointment. 

Needless to say, the young bank examiner was suc- 
cessful. He was thorough. He had tact, knew how to 
meet people, how to make friends and how to soften a 
blow. His warm smile and friendly handshake made 
him welcome. But his thoroughness soon alarmed any 
official whose books were the least bit out of order. 

Once, when he had just unearthed some rather fla- 
grant disorders in a bank in the mountains of a southern 
state, and the most prominent citizen of the town had 
been arrested, public feeling ran high. In fact, it ran so 
high that his life was threatened. He finished his work 
on Saturday night. The next morning he expected to 
drive over ten miles to catch a stagecoach for the rail- 
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road. His friends were so upset over the threats to kill 
him that they bundled him up before daylight the next 
morning and drove him to the cross-roads. Here he had 
to wait for his transportation. 

As usual, it wasn’t long before he began talking with 
the old farmer who came out of his house near the road. 
He walked with the farmer to the house, where they sat 
on the porch and began a general conversation about 
crops, politics, and local conditions. Naturally, the main 
topic of talk in the community was touched on by the 
host. The old farmer was very outspoken. In the course 
of the discussion, he took strong sides for the man who 
had robbed the bank. He became almost vehement, not 
knowing the identity of his guest. 

“Mr. Blank,” he said, “is the most outstanding man 
in this county. I don’t believe he took the money. I don’t 
believe a word of these charges. Why, he’s a deacon in 
my church. And I’ll tell you something else. They’ll likely 
run those fellows.out of town for daring to accuse him.” 

‘Well, why do you think they would be interested in 
accusing an innocent man ?”’ asked the bank examiner. 

“Oh! it’s just another one of those smart-aleck young 
government fellows. They have to raise a little hell occa- 
sionally or they can’t hold their jobs.” 

The farmer could not understand why his listener 
laughed so very heartily at his joke. 

Because of his thoroughness, Percy Johnston soon 
became chairman of the examiners in the states south 
of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi. 

When he had held his position for about a year he 
received another promotion. This time he was sent for 
by the Comptroller, who was then Lawrence O. Mur- 
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ray. He and Mrs. Johnston went to Washington. From 
there they took a train to New York to meet Mr. Mur- 
ray. An appointment was arranged for breakfast at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. When the Comptroller informed the 
bank examiner that he had been made examiner-at- 
large, and that his duties would be to examine those 
banks anywhere in the United States whose conditions 
seemed to be unsatisfactory, Percy Johnston realized he 
was up against a hard job. But he also recognized a 
stepping-stone. 

“And where would you like to be sent?” asked Mr. 
Murray. 

Mrs. Johnston spoke up, “‘If it would suit your plans, 
we would like to go to California.” 

“Could you go to-morrow?” inquired Mr. Murray. 

“We can leave immediately,” answered both young 
people in unison. 

They did leave immediately, only stopping to pick 
up their infant son at Lebanon, Kentucky. As usual, the 
neighbors and relatives held up their hands in holy hor- 
ror. It might be all right for them to take the long trip 
to California, but it was criminal to take along an 
eighteen-months-old baby. But they went. And the baby 
thrived on the adversities of early twentieth century 
train travel. | 

The examiner-at-large was to receive twenty dollars 
a day, but only on the days he worked. Because of this, 
the ambitious young man slaved to make his mark. He 
worked early mornings and late at night. He had been 
appointed to this positon because of his “tact, judgment, 
and experience.’ He held it because of tact, judgment, 
experience, and hard work. 
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For almost two years, from the date of his appoint- 
ment, he traveled about the country, doing the tedious 
and delicate work of examining the banks which needed 
special handling. One day when he was poring over the 
books of a bank in the Middle West, he was handed a 
telegram. It bore the news that he had been elected cash-< 
ier of the Citizens’ National Bank of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. He finished the job he was on, took the train to 
confer with the officials of the Citizens’ Bank, and, 
after the conference, resigned his position as bank ex- 
aminer-at-large and accepted the new one. 

While in Louisville he found time for more outdoor 
work than he had formerly. He played golf and tennis. 
He continued to meet people and make friends. 

When the war days came on, and money conditions 
were not so good, he continued these visits to the bank’s 
clients. One day, one man whose business was hard-hit 
by the war almost decided not to see Mr. Johnston when 
he was announced. He felt certain the visit meant the 
withdrawal of his loan. When Percy Johnston, who had 
been made vice-president of the Citizens’ Bank, was 
shown into his office, the manufacturer wondered how 
the banker could smile so broadly when he came to call 
a loan. 

They talked over various local affairs. Then, very ab- 
ruptly, the banker said, “How are your finances holding 
up?” The manufacturer felt doomed and replied, ‘Not 
so good, but ” 

He did not finish his complaint, for the vice-president 
of the bank held out his hand to say good-bye. “I just 
wondered. And I came to tell you the bank will stick to 
its customers. We'll double your loan when you want it.” 
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This experience was repeated in many cases. Instead 
of tightening up on their loans, the officials of the Citi- 
zens’ Bank stood by their clientele. Percy Johnston made 
more and more friendly connections. He worked harder 
and harder. 

His next step was another big jump ahead. In 1917 
he was elected vice-president of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York. He served as senior vice-president 
until January 14, 1920, when he was made president. 

As president of Old Bullion, he has increased the 
capital of the bank. He has brought it up well toward 
the front in the ranking of New York banks. He has 
merged another large institution, the Citizens’ National 
Bank, into the Chemical. He has created a bank with 
hospitality. He has doomed the mackerel-eyed money 
lender. 

And through it all he has remained intensely human. 
When he first moved east, he established his home in 
Montclair, New Jersey. It was not long until he was 
president of the Golf Club and a leader in civic enter- 
prises. 

His home comes as near being an ideal spot as one 
could wish. There are fruit trees, a vegetable garden, 
and sometimes a corn field in a plot of ground that used 
to be merely for show. He has horses and dogs and 
chickens. About the latest addition, two Jersey cows, he 
had a story to tell. 

“T held out for a long time against those cows,” he 
laughed. ‘Mrs. Johnston and the children (he has a 
son and a daughter) begged me to buy them. I refused 
and refused without giving a reason. Finally, my wife 
pinned me down and insisted on knowing just why we 
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shouldn’t have the cows when there was a barn so well 
equipped for them. 

“Then I told her the truth. ‘You know,’ I said, ‘some 
time the stable boy might not show up. And of all the 
people around me, I would be the only one who knew 
how to milk. And I'd be just where I started.” 

But Percy Johnston could never be just where he 
started. His Aladdin’s lamp is too bright and shiny. 


JOSEPH CONRAD AS A FRIEND 


HIS PUBLISHER’S MEMORIES OF THE NOVELIST, 
WHO WAS AS SHY AS HE WAS BRILLIANT 


By F. N. DOUBLEDAY 


Y CLOSE association with Joseph Conrad began 
in 1908, when our house purchased the McClure 
book business. Years before that, when he began to 
write his novel The Rescue, William Heinemann and 
myself agreed to publish it. Time dragged on. A year 
or two later I received a letter from Conrad saying that 
the book would not come off, that he could not finish it. 
He was very sorry, and he would give us what there 
was of it, in the hope that some day he could come back 
and complete it. I read with the utmost pleasure the 
chapters already written. I thought them very, very 
fine, but as he could not go any further, there was noth- 
ing to be done. The manuscript was tucked away. I have 
no idea what ever became of it. 

After twenty years, during which many things hap- 
pened, I received a letter from Conrad saying he had 
now found a way to complete The Rescue, and he was 
immediately going to work to do it. So it fell out that 
after two decades this famous novel was completed, and 
nobody can tell where the old part ended and the new 
began. It was, I think, as good as anything he ever 
; 91 
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wrote. Fifty thousand copies were sold—an unheard 
of sale for Conrad. 

Meanwhile we had been publishing other books of 
his. One day a friend said to me that she had been read- 
ing a really great book called Lord Jim, by Joseph 
Conrad. I had not read the book nor thought much 
about it; but I was impressed with what she said, and 
found that it was one of the five books we had pur- 
chased from the McClure Company when we took over 
that business. I immediately read it and was much im- 
pressed by it, and the conviction came to my mind that 
in Conrad we had a great author, although not one of 
his books had sold, I think, above two thousand copies. 

My partners agreed with me that we should try to 
get into our own hands all the Conrad books published, 
although they probably would not pay for the cost of 
the plates. I remember that I went to various publish- 
ers, who were willing to help us to get the books com- 
plete, and asked them if they would sell. 

So finally we had Conrad and most of his books, but 
we made few sales. 

In 1912, I think, he wrote and put into the hands 
of James B. Pinker, his literary agent, a book called 
Chance. George Doran, happening to be in London at 
the time, took the contract for its publication, with a 
small advance and a reasonable royalty. We were much 
distressed at this, because we had counted on having 
all of his other books ; but Conrad and Pinker, it seemed, 
had the impression that we had lost enough money on 
Conrad and that we would not like to continue. 

I went to Doran and frankly told him the whole story 
—that we had this ambition to make Conrad success- 
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ful, and that we controlled most of his volumes. He was 
extremely good and said that if we would refund him 
the advance, he would transfer the book to us. This 
he did, along with ’T'wixt Land and Sea, the publishing 
rights of which he had obtained at the same time. 

If I am any judge of books, Chance was the hardest 
of all the Conrad books to read. I should have said it 
was the most unlikely book to make a success with the 
public of all his long list. But how little one knows! The 
critics as well as readers took up Chance as they had 
not taken up any other of the Conrad volumes. I think 
we sold eight or ten thousand copies in a few months—a 
record at that time. 

This was the beginning of Conrad’s popularity. I 
flatter myself that we took advantage of it, and did 
Conrad a service. 

I tried to see Conrad in London a number of times, 
but he was so shy that he would not permit it. When 
Chance became a success, however, I insisted with Pinker 
that I should have an opportunity to talk with Conrad. 
I shall never forget the day when he came to lunch with 
me at Brown’s Hotel in London, nervous to the last 
degree and hardly able to talk intelligently at first. I 
asked him what work he was doing, and he became 
interested in telling me about the new book which was 
on the stocks at that time. He forgot himself. In fifteen 
or twenty minutes we were thoroughly at home together. 
We were intimate from then until the date of his death. 
It is a great satisfaction to think that we were able 
to earn for him a substantial amount of money, so that 
he escaped from the whip of poverty. 

In the fall of 1922 we were in London, and I said to 
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him: “Mr. Conrad, we have made you many visits, but 
you have never made us one. Don’t you think you should 
return our calls?” 

“When would you like me to call?” he asked. 

I said, ‘“The first of May,” and the first of May he 
came. 

As a visitor in Oyster Bay, he was both a most de- 
lightful person and a great care. His personality was 
charming, but the newspaper reporters flocked around, 
and we were deluged with letters, telegrams, and tele- 
phone messages. 

Of all the foreign visitors who have made the journey 
to New York, I think Conrad was perhaps the most 
successful. This came about through his perfectly simple 
and open manner. The reporters asked him, for instance, 
if he was going to lecture, and he replied that the people 
of the United States had always been very kind to him 
and he saw no reason why he should lecture them—as 
a matter of fact, he had come only to visit a friend, not 
for business. 

Our friend Chris Morley met him at Quarantine and 
helped him through the troublesome time with the re- 
porters, who were so vigorous and so full of questions 
that he almost collapsed. Chris also wrote innumerable 
articles about Conrad and was of the utmost assistance 
in making his visit a success. Conrad came over to Gar- 
den City several times to visit our plant where his 
books were published, and seemed to feel that he was 
a part of the organization. He went so far as to try to 
make a speech to some of the heads of our departments, 
but practically broke down. A curious thing about Con- 
rad was that, while he wrote the most beautiful Eng- 
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lish, he spoke it in such a way that it was extremely 
difficult to understand. Two stenographers tried to take 
down his speech at Garden City, but they could under- 
stand only a few words. 

One of the most trying things that ever happened to 
me was Conrad’s effort to make a talk at the home of 
Arthur Curtis James and to read from Victory. It was 
given to me to introduce him to the audience. He was 
in a state of nervous collapse, and I was not far behind. 
I remember that I was almost in a trance when I got up 
to make the introduction, and I was surprised to hear 
myself say, ‘“This is the first time that Mr. Conrad has 
ever spoken in public, and please God, if I have any- 
thing to do with it, it will be the last.” 

It was the last. It nearly killed him, because of his 
extreme nervousness. 

During his visit we took him on a journey to New 
England, which he enjoyed beyond words. He had never 
been to the United States before, one must remember, 
and the experience was unique. He was the sweetest 
natured, most delightful man that one would meet in a 
year’s journey; he took his part in the family affairs, 
and when there was entertaining to be done he was sure 
to carry his end of the load. Eventually we took him 
home and delivered him to his wife and got a receipt for 
him. She admitted that he was in better health than when 
we took him, and it is one of the pleasantest memories 
in my life that we should have been able to be of service 
to him. 

It is a great pleasure to think his books have always 
been sold in quantities much larger in America than in 
England. I like to think that American readers appre- 
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ciate him more than the English ever have, and I think 
that Conrad felt the same way. 

One of the most dramatic happenings in publishing 
history was the sale of Conrad’s manuscripts, most of 
which had been purchased by John Quinn for fifty dol- 
lars apiece and upwards. They were sold at auction in 
New York for one hundred and ten thousand dollars, 
of which Conrad got, of course, not one cent beyond the 
price of the original purchases. I tried to get Quinn to 
divide with J. C., but without success. 

There was one episode in his life which, so far as I 
know, he kept secret except from me and possibly a 
few intimate friends. I never heard anyone else speak 
of it. Several universities in England wished to give 
him degrees, which he would not accept. He said he was 
a plain sailorman, and, if he accepted degrees, he would 
more or less cast aspersions on the value of this distin- 
guished honor. Nothing could induce him to change his 
mind. 

In 1924 I received a letter from Conrad saying he 
had received a communication from the Prime Minister 
in the shape of a long envelope which looked very off- 
cial, and he was sure he had violated the income tax 
laws and would probably go to jail. He opened the 
envelope with great trepidation to find that he was to 
be known thereafter as Sir Joseph Conrad. This threw 
him into a tremor of excitement; he did not want to be 
known as Sir Joseph Conrad and was absolutely opposed 
to having a title. Just how he got out of it, I never 
heard. He told me to keep it to myself, which I did. I 
do not believe that many people knew that the honor 
had been proffered to him. 


HOW THE PORTERS GOT RED 
CAPS 


JIM WILLIAMS, CHIEF AT THE GRAND CENTRAL, 
HAD THE IDEA AND BUILT THE SYSTEM 


By JoHN R. TUNIS 


HO was the first of all railroad porters? No 

one seems to be certain. But there is one assured 
fact about the man who carries your bags in the modern 
city terminal. The person who is responsible for the 
growth of porter service, who put the railroad station 
porter in a red cap, who got him a uniform, who taught 
him, trained him and finally succeeded in selling him to 
the traveling public is Chief James H. Williams, head 
of a body of five hundred fellow colored men, the largest 
force of Red Caps in the world. 

The increase in colored porters and their gradual 
recognition as a cog in the vast machine of travel is the 
life story of Chief Williams, of the Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York. To-day Jim Williams is a broad 
shouldered man of fifty, wearing an air of coolness and 
sureness that somehow seems strange and alien in the 
rustle and roar of a big terminal. Twenty-eight years 
ago—he celebrated his twenty-seventh anniversary as a 
railroad man in 1928—he was merely a doorman at 
Thorley’s florist shop on Fifth Avenue. To-day he heads 
the largest working force of porters in the world and 
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orders them to various parts of the terminal with the 
ease and despatch of the station master, who sits near 
him in their tiny underground office past which the 
traveling public rushes unheeding. After twenty-eight 
years of effort Jim Williams has seen the porter service 
idea grow from a few individuals to a trained, systema- 
tized force. 

But he did more than merely put over the Red Cap; 
he gave dignity and understanding to the job of carrying 
bags, and raised it from a task for men who could do 
nothing else to the status of a profession. He regards 
the small army of men who work for him as attending 
a university. He tells you of the men who have passed 
through his training, who have “graduated” and are 
now in civil life. ““The university of human nature,” he 
calls this college in the heart of a big terminal. His 
“professors” are the ten captains who work under him. 
Not much like the days when he first came to work in 
the old Grand Central Station. 

“There were only a few white porters and but two 
negroes on duty then,” he said, reminiscing to me dur- 
ing a lull in train movements. ‘‘And now I have five 
hundred and twenty-five colored men working in eight- 
hour shifts every day. We had fifteen tracks in the old 
station and about two hundred trains daily. This ter- 
minal has seventy tracks and eight hundred trains. Yes, 
times change fast.” 

Getting information from Chief Williams about 
James H. Williams is hardly the easiest thing in the 
world. For although he is ready enough to talk about 
the development of travel, the growth of the station, 
the increase in the body of men he directs, questions 
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about himself don’t bring forth any light on the reasons 
for his success. But men in the terminal who know him, 
who have worked with him and watched his rise during 
the past twenty years will tell the story. As one of them 
put it: 

“Jim Williams visualized the increases in railroad 
travel of the future. He looked ahead twenty years and 
saw the American public sold on the travel idea. At the 
same time he appreciated that any porter service, to be 
successful, would have to be done by an organized, 
drilled, and disciplined force. He persuaded the com- 
pany to hire more colored men as the white employees 
dropped off or were put on other jobs, and after about 
five years he proposed a group of uniformed porters. 
It was his intention to have them wear red caps to make 
them distinguishable by the travelers. 

“It took two years to put the thing over, but it was 
finally done. Uniforms and red caps were bought for 
fifty porters, and Jim Williams was made Chief. This 
was back in 1910. He’s still Chief, and most of the im- 
provements in the force and their situation are due to 
him.” 

Williams, in short, thinks just as much of his job as 
anyone does of any job. That spirit he has instilled 
into the men who work under his direction. 

“You see,” he says, “‘a porter has to be a walking 
information bureau. He has to know more than the mere 
carrying of hand baggage or checking of trunks. He 
must have at his finger tips the time of arrival and de- 
parture of all trains in this station, and the platforms 
where they leave and come in. He must know when con- 
necting trains leave from other terminals in the city, 
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he must know where the piers of the transatlantic 
liners are situated, the location of the principal hotels, 
and even where the ball parks are. He must be able to 
conduct a traveler in a second to any one of the public 
services situated within the station itself; the telephone 
booths, telegraph offices and check rooms. He must be 
able to direct people to the nearest restaurant or drug 
store, must know what tickets are bought in the upper 
level ticket offices and what tickets are bought on the 
lower level. We have eight hundred trains coming in 
and out of this terminal every day, with extra sections 
on holidays. That means that the porter’s job needs a 
man with brains.” 

Chief Williams is proud of his men, and a fine spirit 
exists among the force. That they live up to his require- 
ment for intelligence can be shown by the fact that dur- 
ing the summer rush season their number is augmented 
by several hundred college men from the various edu- 
cational institutions of the country, men earning their 
way through Amherst, Tufts, Colby, Harvard, Cornell, 
Dartmouth and other universities, besides men from 
Howard, Lincoln, Fisk, Hampton, Tuskegee and Wil- 
berforce and other leading negro colleges. To keep the 
standard high, the chief maintains a severe entrance re- 
quirement for his “university of human nature.’ Let 
him tell about it: 

“No, sir, not every man who applies for a job gets 
in here! We want dependable, energetic, wide-awake 
men, and we don’t want any other kind. To get them 
we comb out the applicants carefully. First we require 
references, and we investigate each man’s references for 
five years back. That isn’t any mere formality. If we 
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like the man and his references are good, we engage 
him and put him under one of the two captains who 
instruct recruits. The captain takes a small squad of 
these men all over the station; he teaches them the 
time-tables, he trains them in the various duties, shows 
them how crooks work, and gives them the benefit of his 
years of experience. This training school lasts for sev- 
eral weeks. Then if the recruit is passed fit for duty, he 
is placed on a night shift or in an inconspicuous part of 
the station. If he isn’t serious, we’ll soon find it out, 
because at night or in the lower levels tips are smaller 
and he is more likely to be discouraged. If he survives 
the first six months he is promoted to a better place and 
better hours.” 

That is the system by which Williams picks, sifts, 
trains, and resifts the men. He has done much for the 
men during the years he has been their head. New quar- 
ters for the Red Caps with smoking rooms, lockers and 
shower baths were built at his suggestion in the new 
station. 

‘“‘What is it that makes him a winner ?”’ I asked one 
of the men. 

“Tt’s his personality, sir,’’ was the colored porter’s 
answer. 

“‘That’s what it is, his personality. The high officials 
at the terminal may talk about imagination, attention to 
duty, and other things, but whatever personality means, 
Jim Williams has just that. You know it by the look in 
his eyes, the square set to his shoulders as he walks cas- 
ually through the busy concourse, and the quiet voice 
that carries through the din of hurrying commuters. 
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One late afternoon recently I caught him in his office 
with a yellow telegram in his hand. 

“Don’t let me forget to make the Century to-day,” 
he said to his assistant, as he turned to tell me about 
his experiences in days gone by. 

A half hour later we were out in the train shed waiting 
for the flyer to draw into the platform. A large crew of 
Red Caps was meeting the train, as usual; for every big 
train has a special crew assigned to it. But there was one 
passenger whom only Jim Williams meets. This pas- 
senger is the man who sent him the wire from Albany 
a few hours previously. The privilege of carrying Al 
Smith’s bags has belonged to Williams since the time 
when the ex-Governor was merely Sheriff Smith of New 
York County. And the two look forward to seeing each 
other whenever Mr. Smith passes through the sta- 
tion. 

The train poked its nose through the tunnel’s mouth 
and rumbled slowly to a stop in its appointed berth. The 
crowd poured onto the platform while the Chief, with 
the number of the car, went directly to the right spot. 
In a minute the Governor of New York stepped from 
the door of the car and looked around expectantly. 
Then his eyes found the porter. 

“How are you, Chief?” 

“Good afternoon, Governor,” and a minute later he 
was swinging down the platform with the baggage of 
the State’s chief magistrate under his arm, piloting him 
quickly through the back passages of the station and 
into the Biltmore. 

Nor is Governor Smith the only famous personage 
who is served by Chief Williams, or the only famous 
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friend he has. His acquaintance runs all the way up to 
royalty. Since the early days of the present century he 
has lugged bags for all our Presidents, for Roosevelt, 
Taft, Wilson, Harding and Coolidge, as well as most 
of the famous men in this country and abroad who 
happen to pass through New York. One of his best 
friends is former Governor Smith of Vermont; their 
friendship is renewed every summer at the latter’s fish- 
ing camp up in northern Ontario. The Prince of Wales, 
General Pershing, Marshal Foch, Queen Marie—he 
knows them all. And a guess would be that they know 
him. If you have met Jim Williams, the chances are you 
will not forget him. 

Hair slightly graying about the temples, shrewd cold 
brown eyes in a rugged face, a set about the shoulders 
that betokens purpose and power, reserve power. A 
smile that betrays imagination and a sense of humor. 
He is a man with the sympathy and the friendship of 
the lowly and the great. A man who has smashed several 
beliefs, superstitions, call them whatever you like, about 
his race. As, for instance, that negroes don’t like to 
work under a negro; that confronted by a rush job 
they lose their heads and go to pieces. 

“One of my graduates is a real estate man in St. 
Louis, handles properties worth half a million dollars 
a year,” he observed. ‘‘Another is the best negro phy- 
sician in Harlem. And one of my boys, who got an 
education and put himself through college by working 
here summers, is head of one of the large negro schools 
in the South. They’re all workers. They wouldn’t be 
here if they weren't.” 

Americans who travel in Europe will tell you of the 
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French facteur grumbling and growling at a ten franc 
tip. And the English porter looking disappointed and 
sullen at the shilling he gets from a foreign visitor. But 
you will observe, if you ever use one of the Chief’s men, 
that they do not have anything to say to a passenger. 
It’s against their rules, the rules Jim Williams made for 
himself and for them. 


THE MAN WITH A DOUBLE VOICE 


THE ONLY HUMAN WHO CAN SING THE SONGS 
OF BIRDS HAS THEIR VOCAL ORGAN 


By SYDNEY ST. CLAIRE 


O YOU see these contracts? They would mean 

$25,000 to me this winter if I signed them. But 

I’m not interested. I want the time to think and work 
instead.”’ And he tossed the papers into a drawer. 

The speaker was Charles Kellogg, and the contracts 
would have sent him for another winter’s circuit of the 
leading vaudeville theaters in the country, amusing and 
astounding multitudes with his marvelous voice. For 
Kellogg, better known as the Bird Man, possesses a 
voice different from any other human being. Nature, 
for some reason best known to her, endowed him not 
only with the ordinary vocal apparatus common to all 
of us, but also with the vocal organ possessed by birds— 
a syrinx. This syrinx, located just below his normal vocal 
cords, enables him to sing with the birds. Mark the 
word sing. There are many who can whistle with the 
birds. But Kellogg alone can sing their songs. Filling 
out his throat in true bird fashion, he warbles their lays 
with the added volume that comes from human lung 
power, and with the coloring that only the human spirit 
can impart. Through the incredible range of twelve and 
a half octaves his voice runs, his high notes far above 
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the power of the human ear to catch. All sounds made 
by the human voice are under 4,000 vibrations a second, 
but bird notes begin at 14,000 and upward. And it is 
in this 14,000 class that Kellogg belongs when he uses 
his unique bird voice. 

A superficial glance at the man belies the thought 
that there is anything unusual about him. But when one 
talks to him there comes the conviction that here is one 
of Nature’s rarest spirits—endowed not simply with a 
physiological gift that makes him literally in tune with 
the wild, but also with a mental and emotional equip- 
ment that enables him to think the thoughts as well as 
speak the language of bird and beast. 

But this is getting a little ahead of our story. Of his 
not quite three-score years, he has spent thirty-three 
before the public, the last fifteen on the stage. He has 
now retired—to think and work along the lines he loves. 
We found him in one of those ports of missing nature 
lovers, a California valley. His clothes did not corre- 
spond with the luxurious chair in which he sat; his flannel 
shirt open at the throat and indicating instant prepared- 
ness for a hike in the open. 

“How did you discover you could sing like the birds ?” 
I inquired. 

‘“That’s quite a long story,” he replied, ‘‘and takes 
me back to my childhood, when I lived in the forest. My 
father came to California a few years before the gold 
rush. and settled in a mountainous section in the north- 
east corner of the state. While I was still an infant my 
mother died and I was left in the charge of an Indian 
squaw and the Chinese cook, whose rotund face had 
given him the sobriquet ‘Moon.’ From pioneer parents 
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{ had inherited a love of nature. From my Indian foster- 
mother I learned the mysteries of wood lore. I was as 
much at home in the woods as were the Indians. I found 
that Nature was a friend and not an enemy. The crea- 
tures of the wild did me no harm. When the birds sang 
I called back. And it was not until much later that I 
discovered that others could not respond as I did. It 
seemed altogether natural to me that I should speak 
their language.” 

After a time his father sent him east for schooling. 
But books proved drab, lifeless companions after com- 
munion with animate nature. He completed no brilliant 
course at any higher school of learning. No diploma 
from an eastern university hangs upon the walls of his 
home. Instead, there are autographed photos of such 
notable naturalists as John Muir and John Burroughs. 
Such pictorial evidence ably reénforced his explanation 
that his days had been spent studying the book of nature 
rather than the principles of Euclid or the laws of 
qualitative analysis. 

When about sixteen he discovered that he was sing- 
ing, not whistling, bird songs. Bishop Vincent, the pro- 
moter of the original Chautauqua, prevailed upon him 
to go on the platform. From that day to this he has 
appeared before the public innumerable times. During 
the winter he went behind the footlights to bring nature 
to city dwellers. During the summer he traveled far 
abroad, sometimes to the land of the northern lights, 
to be with the great outdoors. He has traversed Labra- 
dor and the Hudson Bay country. He twice landed 
safely on Bird Rock off the Labrador Coast, the ninth 
man to land there in three hundred years. The celebrated 
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bird lover, Audubon, attempted for seventeen years to 
accomplish this difficult feat, and died unsuccessful. On 
one journey through the West Indies John Burroughs 
accompanied him on a five hundred mile tramp, both of 
them hatless. He has never carried a gun. 

But neither Kellogg nor his Chautauqua promoters 
had dreamed of the spectacular possibilities that lay in 
his voice. True, he was charming increasingly large 
audiences with his faithful reproduction of the songs of 
the birds. Yet, the realization of what a voice whose 
vibration ranged from 14,000 up to 50,000, could be 
made to do, had never occurred to their non-scientific 
minds. A happy coincidence was to reveal this. Here 
is the incident in his own words: 

“T was appearing for a number of nights in Boston. 
Each evening there was present in the audience a very 
attentive, rather poorly dressed man. Finally at the 
close of one performance this man made his way up to 
me and, with some effort to conceal his excitement, broke 
out: ‘Mr. Kellogg, do you realize that your voice is 
of such a high pitch that it will extinguish a sensitive 
flame?’ I looked at him a moment, not quite sure how 
to take him. The thought that my voice could extinguish 
a flame seemed fanciful to me. I had heard that such 
wonders were declared by scientists to be possible only 
by striking a high note by mechanical means, such as a 
high-pitched tuning fork. Noting the incredulous look 
on my face, the man continued: ‘You probably think I’m 
crazy. Follow me. I'll show you.’ Fortunately for me 
I followed him, and together we climbed into a taxi. 
My available funds happened to be about one dollar 
that evening, and as the taximeter indicated three dol- 
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lars and then four, I began to wonder just whether I 
had made a wise decision. 

‘Presently the taxi stopped. The fare was paid from 
a roll of bills that made my eyes start, and together we 
entered a door. We were within a well-equipped physics 
laboratory. My friend proved to be a millionaire physi- 
cist whose means allowed him to conduct his experiments 
in his own quarters. In a few moments the necessary 
apparatus was adjusted. The gas flame was placed in 
position. I sang a high note and the flame was suddenly 
extinguished. My eccentric friend had made a correct 
deduction; namely, that if I was really singing bird notes 
then the vibrations of my voice must be far above nor- 
mal, high enough to place them on the same level with 
mechanical appliances employed to strike a high-pitched 
note for extinguishing a flame.” 

Here was indeed something new. Joshua had com- 
manded the sun to stand still; but Kellogg could com- 
mand a light to go out and it obeyed him. The news 
of it spread and the head of the largest theatrical circuit 
in America soon had the Bird Man signed up for a tour 
of the country. That contract has been signed again each 
year until the present one. And now when he has de- 
cided to retire comes the greatest triumph of all. 

By a very natural chain of reasoning, he concluded 
that his high-pitched notes should be able to carry suc- 
cessfully over the radio. A test was made. Kellogg 
stood at the microphone of a large broadcasting station 
on the Pacific Coast. Some miles away in the physics 
laboratory of the University of California were assem- 
bled a group of scientists. The apparatus was prepared. 
A receiving set was tuned for the station. Over the air 
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came the note—inaudible to those at the broadcasting 
studio—and the flame was promptly extinguished. 

Another feat with a gas flame—more remarkable 
still, because not fully understood by scientists—is the 
transformation of a yellow gas flame into a roaring blue 
shaft of fire, known as a Bunsen burner, by singing a 
certain note. This experiment was also performed over 
the radio. 

When Kellogg began to make phonograph records 
of his bird songs an interesting fact was revealed. It is 
common knowledge that when a phonograph begins to 
run down so that the record plays more slowly, the pitch 
drops progressively, causing the music to die away in 
a sickly style. But not so with the bird songs. A change 
in the speed of the record makes no change in the pitch. 

But this was not the end of mysteries. Kellogg con- 
ceived the idea of having a group of different bird rec- 
ords played together and their chorus of song registered 
on a record. The learned authorities told him that this 
was impossible, that the different tones and notes could 
not be synchronized. That was true of the human voice 
with its range under 4,000 vibrations a second. But 
Kellogg insisted. Eight different bird records were 
started simultaneously, he added his voice, making nine. 
In the middle of the circle was the recording machine. 
The warblings of mocking birds, robins, and numerous 
other of the feathered folk, filled the air. The sym- 
phony was recorded. Would it give back the chorus of 
notes harmoniously? The incredulous operators shook 
their heads. But out from this record poured forth melo- 
dious chords, sparkling trills, intoxicating warbles; all 
in perfect harmony. 
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Nature did no halfway job when she endowed this 
child of the wilds with his unusual voice. She gave to 
him also a sensitiveness of hearing that is almost un- 
canny. Back in 1906 he declared that earthworms sing 
in just as real a sense as do other creatures, only the 
human ear is too dull to catch the notes. But his ear 
was keen. People laughed. ‘‘Look at this,” he said, and 
he showed me a page of a 1906 paper bearing a comic 
cartoon. It pictured a group of earthworms singing 
lustily out of a bait can. In the corner of the picture was 
the statement made by Kellogg, and the wag had added 
the pun: “Think of a grand opera of earthworms sing- 
ing (W)rigoletto.” The joke was on Kellogg, so the 
wag thought. But a few years ago a German scientist 
quietly informed the world that earthworms sing. He 
learned it with the aid of delicate recording instruments. 
Kellogg knew it without. 

Yet he contends that his hearing is not really so un- 
usual, that his ability to detect the sounds of nature is 
simply the result of training his ear to hear them. He 
endeavored to illustrate the point: One night he was 
walking down Sixth Avenue in New York, accompanied 
by a musical friend. The elevated cars made conversa- 
tion almost impossible. A milling throng augmented the 
confusion. Suddenly he grasped his companion’s arm: 
‘Listen, did you hear that cricket?” His friend looked 
at him in bewilderment. Who could be expected to dis- 
tinguish any note in such a bedlam, much less the faint 
chirp of a cricket ? ““Wait until the next elevated comes 
along and sets up a vibration that reénforces that chirp 
and I’ll spot that cricket for you,” replied Kellogg. 
Along came the “L” and down a stairway into a cellar 
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bakery went Kellogg, dragging the astonished musician 
with him. They traversed the distance to a ledge on the 
wall. There was the cricket crooning a lullaby, or what- 
ever it is the crickets sing at bedtime. The musician’s 
eyes bulged. As a musical man he naturally prided him- 
self on possessing a keen sense of hearing, but this was 
too much for him. 

“What marvelous hearing you have,” he exclaimed. 

“Not at all,” returned Kellogg. “I’m simply tuned 
to such sounds of nature. A person hears what his ears 
are tuned to hear. And I’ll prove that to you, too.” 

He led the way up to the street again, took from his 
pocket a dime and sent it ringing to the sidewalk. For 
fifty feet in both directions pedestrians stood still in 
their tracks, eyes turned toward the spot where the dime 
had fallen. 

“There,” said Kellogg, “they hear what their ears 
are tuned to—money.” 

Despite this forceful illustration, I was still uncon- 
vinced that his remarkable hearing was simply a matter 
of training. My mind kept returning to the earthworm 
incident and to other anecdotes he had casually related 
during our conversation together. 

From the subject of hearing our conversation turned 
to the sense of smell. ““Why do the hounds bay when 
pursuing a fox?” he asked abruptly. I played safe and 
replied, ‘You tell me.” “They do this,” he explained, 
“in order to drive fear into the fox. The sensation of 
fear causes a distinctive exudate, or odor, to be emitted, 
which enables the hounds more easily to follow the 
scent. 


“Human beings react in the same way. An animal can 
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immediately tell whether a person is afraid of it. Be- 
cause if the person is fearful, that distressingly creepy 
feeling which courses up his spine causes the body to 
throw off an odor, which the animal detects and under- 
stands. Sometimes an animal trainer loses his nerve and 
cannot safely enter a beast’s cage, because the creature 
senses the man’s fear. In cases like this I have rubbed 
down the trainer with an aromatic oil, which completely 
obscures fear odor, enabling him to gain control of the 
animal again.” 

Of course this odor is not sufficiently pronounced for 
ordinary nostrils to detect. But Kellogg’s can, for 
Nature gave him a super-acute sense of smell along with 
her other gifts. 

One word sums up the whole story, according to 
Kellogg, and that word is ‘‘vibration.”” The gas flame 
has a certain vibration and his voice simply reproduces 
that vibration, extinguishing the flame. The cricket note 
is a definite vibration, and his ear is keyed to catch it. 
The fear odor is the result of a definite body vibration; 
his senses are keen enough to apprehend it. He vigo- 
rously protests at the suggestion that he is in a class 
with the magicians. He declares that anything he does, 
excepting his bird voice itself, is explainable by the laws 
of physics, if only we understood all those laws fully. 

He is a physicist, naturalist, and philosopher wrapped 
up in one. In a sentence, his philosophy of life is: Get 
back to nature, get back to the earth. 

“Out in the desert and the forest there is life,” he 
declares. ‘In the city there is death. Houses were made 
for slaves.” 

“Before I leave, won’t you sing me a bird note?” I 
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asked, ‘‘One of those very high notes.” He filled out his 
throat, and then stopped abruptly and explained: “I 
almost forgot, I must be very careful in this room or I 
will shatter the tubes in my radio.” I paused a moment 
and then bade him farewell, not quite certain in my 
mind what sort of man this was I had met in a quiet 
corner of a California valley. 


A SCULPTOR IN FLESH 


HOW TO MOLD 4A BEAUTIFUL BODY THROUGH 
INTELLIGENTLY DIRECTED EFFORT 


By NINA PuRDY 


T A lecture given about thirty years ago in one of 

the leading universities of Europe sat an eager 

American girl. The professor, in concluding his talk 

concerning the use of electric currents on paralyzed 
muscles, said: 

“Don’t forget, however, that no artificial device can 
equal in strength and efficiency the current of will which 
the brain may send through the nerves to compel muscles 
to correct or incorrect action. From the brain comes the 
power for perfect bodily movement.” 

The young student immediately became alert. 

“Then why,” she exclaimed, “use electric currents 
instead of our brains?” 

“Because each person would have to be taught indi- 
vidually to restore his impoverished muscles,”’ came the 
prompt reply. 

“May I try this individual treatment with some clin- 
ical patients?” she requested. 

The professor looked at her doubtfully. “You might 
try it with some children.” 

“Oh, but I should also like to work with a few women 
past middle age. So little is done for them.” 
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‘They are already past improvement,” the professor 
remonstrated. 

“I’m sure I can help them,” the young woman in- 
sisted. 

Finally the professor consented, and with a child who 
limped, a woman who could not raise her arm, and an- 
other who was knock-kneed, young Dr. Mensendieck 
began the work which in the course of twenty-five years 
has made her famous in two continents. 

Dr. Mensendieck’s system of training is to the body 
what psychoanalysis is to the mind. Her aim is to build 
the perfect body through the individual’s knowledge 
and proper use of its mechanisms. 

At the present time five hundred of her trained 
teachers are conducting courses in the Mensendieck sys- 
tem in seven European countries. In this country other 
teachers conduct private courses for women and chil- 
dren, or are associated with leading private schools. 
Dr. Mensendieck, herself, now conducts classes for 
teachers of her system, gives private lessons, works with 
paralytics, and is associated with the dramatic school 
of the Theater Guild of New York City. 

When she was fifteen years old, in accordance with 
her father’s wish, she entered an art studio in Paris with 
the purpose of becoming a sculptor. It was in this studio 
that she received, one morning, the inspiration toward 
her future work which sent her through years of research 
and intensive training. 

The art class waited, tense and alert. It was the hour 
for the weekly visit and criticisms of the Master. In 
the farthest corner of the room sat the youngest artist, 
the bébée Américaine, as Bessie Mensendieck was affec- 
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tionately nicknamed by the rest of the students. Before 
her was a memory sketch of the model—a woman reach- 
ing up to pick a bunch of grapes. 

The Master entered the studio. He was a great 
teacher, whose criticisms were never questioned by the 
students. The bébée Américaine waited nervously. 
Finally her turn came. The Master looked at the draw- 
ing, then shook his head. 

“The line of the back is too diagonal,” he said. 

Down on the paper came his charcoal, but before the 
line was changed the youngest student had caught his 
hand. 

“But, Master,” she pleaded, “‘if I straighten her back 
the line of the abdomen will become pronounced and 
ugly.” 

“You are here to draw lines true to life, not to ideal- 
ize,” the great artist told her. ‘““This model is a woman 
of middle age, and you have not faithfully represented 
her as you saw her.” 

“T know, Master,’’ Bessie Mensendieck answered with 
a puzzled frown. ‘‘At first I did draw the line as I saw 
it; but it was so ugly that I couldn’t bear to leave it. 
The other day you told us that we should train our eyes 
to distinguish between good and bad movement pro- 
duced by good or bad distribution of the body masses 
in space. Wouldn’t it be possible for all people to be 
taught how to distribute their masses so that they would 
not be ungainly ?” 

“You don’t want to become a sculptor in marble or 
bronze,” the Master told her. ‘“‘You want to become a 
sculptor in flesh. It’s a worthy ambition, but you do not 
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belong in this class. Go to a university and study physics 
and mathematics.” 

Bessie Mensendieck took the Master’s advice. That 
very morning she left to enter the University of Paris 
for courses in physics and mathematics, medicine and 
graceful movement. 

More than twelve years after that morning when she 
set out to discover how to become a sculptor in flesh, 
young Dr. Mensendieck started out with her first group, 
the three clinical patients. After eighteen months of 
constant work, concentrating upon the weak muscle 
groups in each patient, working out exercises based on 
the physical harmony of motion which would strengthen 
these muscles, and teaching each patient to know her 
muscles and how to use them, Dr. Mensendieck brought 
her little group before the President of the University. 
She had proved that the bodies of women past middle 
age as well as those of children could be restored to 
correct lines and graceful movement. 

The President gave his opinion quickly: “Stick to 
this. You have something new and valuable. Work out 
what you have begun into a system. You cannot fail, for 
your conceptions are based upon the inexorable laws of 
nature.” 

Bessie Mensendieck stuck. 

She did more clinical work with small groups. Women 
began to come to her, asking for lectures and practical 
courses for themselves and for their children. In a few 
years she went to Scandinavia. Here her work met with 
eager reception and codperation, for the women of 
Scandinavia are on the qui vive for anything that makes 
for the advancement of their sex. 
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With the patience and precision of the scientist, Dr. 
Mensendieck studied to acquire the technical proficiency 
necessary before she felt justified in offering to the world 
a new system of body culture. 

“There was much to work out,” she told me; ‘much 
that had to be absolutely exact; much to be taken into 
consideration—the interrelation of breathing with 
esthetic motion and muscular exertion, correlation of 
the aesthetic laws with those laws inherent in the human 
body, interrelation of the voice with breathing and with 
posture habits.” 

Finally, after twelve years, Dr. Mensendieck felt that 
her system was perfected and that she could, as she ex- 
presses it, “go off into a quiet place and put it into a 
book.”’ Then she planned to bring her work home to 
America to give to her own people. 

But life rarely proceeds just as we plan it. She was 
suddenly called to South Germany to visit an Americar 
friend in a hospital in Stuttgart. While there she spoke 
of her work to the physicians at the hospital. They re- 
quested her to give a lecture to the professors of medi- 
cine and their wives as a preliminary toward interesting 
German women. 

She demurred. The German Hausfrauen were ab- 
sorbed in their kitchens and their families. Surely they 
would not be interested in a system having as its ultimate 
aim the perfection of the human body. 

“Give the lecture and we shall see,”’ suggested one of 
the physicians quietly. 

She agreed. On the day appointed she arrived to find 
a crowd of six hundred in the auditorium. She thought 
that she must have made a mistake in the hour. 
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“What are all these people here for? A concert?” 
she whispered to the doorman. 

“They’ve come to hear that Mensendieck,” he re- 
plied. 

The seal of official approval was given a few days 
later when the Queen of Wiurtemburg requested Dr. 
Mensendieck to repeat the lecture for her court prin- 
cesses. Then urgent calls for lectures began to pour in 
from the cities of Germany, Austria, Bohemia and Hol- 
land. 

“But lectures are not enough. We also need someone 
to give us the exercises,’ the women clamored. 

Accordingly Dr. Mensendieck stayed four weeks in 
each town to instruct women in the practical application 
of her system. 

Finally her ambition for a book was realized. A prom- 
jnent publisher in Munich brought out her philosophy 
of body training with photographs taken of a pupil be- 
fore and after the corrective exercises. It received im- 
mediate recognition in Europe and later was issued in 
the United States. 

There were scoffers of course as well as enthusiasts. 
There was the struggle to establish the precedent of 
working with her pupils in the nude. 

‘‘Muscles get their name from the Latin word musculi, 
and the Roman saying is that they are like mice under 
the skin,” said Dr. Mensendieck, adding whimsically: 
“Well, how can one see those mice running about under 
a bathing suit? Impossible. The pupil must see the 
muscles work, must learn to correct the weak ones, must 
see that correction.” 

She persisted and the enthusiasts outnumbered the 
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scoffers. Six years from the time she gave her first lec- 
ture in Germany the Kaiser offered her the beautiful 
Kaiserin Friedrich house in Berlin as a home for her 
courses, provided she would agree to stay in Germany 
ten years and, as the Kaiser expressed it, “‘fix up the 
German women so that they will carry their arms at 
their sides like the American women.” 

“That,” says Dr. Mensendieck, ‘was before the 
American women acquired their present-day arms 
akimbo flapper posture.” 

She would not promise to stay ten years, for she was 
growing more and more eager to come back and intro- 
duce her work to America. She did, however, stay four 
years, during which time she trained teachers to present 
her system in Germany and.other European countries. 

In 1914 the war broke out and she came home to 
plunge into the work of rebuilding sufferers from in- 
fantile paralysis. She established herself in a studio in 
New York and began her task of lecturing, training 
teachers and giving private lessons. 

“There is no reason why we should not re-create the 
beauty of the Greek form,” said Dr. Mensendieck. The 
secret of the Greeks lay in the fact that they valued 
their bodies and understood those laws of nature which 
have to do with direction in space. With the beginning 
of the Christian era came the attitude of separation of 
mind and body. Since man was taught to look after 
his soul and take no thought for his body, the body 
fell into contempt. This attitude has had a deplorable 
effect. To-day most people regard the body as a ‘natural’ 
structure which functions without the necessity of indi- 
vidual direction. When something goes wrong with it 
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we call in physicians, dietitians, or physical directors for 
drill exercises. We seem to regard only mental attain- 
ments as education.” 

The Mensendieck exercises are constructed primarily 
on the laws of physics which govern every human move- 
ment. Anatomy is explained on the body of a child or 
adult in motion. 

“Take a child, for instance,” said Dr. Mensendieck. 
“T place that child between two mirrors so that he can 
see the entire effect of the exercises upon his body-move- 
ment. First I explain the anatomy of the back muscles, 
their location, their names and their functions. Then I 
ask him which muscle raises the arm forward and up? 
Which flattens prominent shoulder blades? Which will 
make you sit up? The child learns just which muscle 
to use. He never tires of calling the muscles by their 
right names, or watching them come out under the skin, 
of choosing the right groups without trespassing upon 
auxiliary groups. Once he understands that it is his own 
mind that rules every muscle of his body and not the 
mind of his trainer, he becomes intensely interested in 
the game of muscle combinations which form good or 
bad movement.” 

Other systems of physical training have an age limit. 
Not so Dr. Mensendieck’s. 

“I have taken people up to the age of seventy-six,” 
she told me. ““The only difference is that I proceed very 
slowly and carefully. They do not tire, for breathing is 
coordinated with every movement. Many old people 
are decrepit only because they haven’t enough oxygen 
in their lungs.” 

Illustrative of her work with the aged is the Old 
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Wives Club of Norway. This:is an association of house- 
wives, all past seventy, who meet in Oslo once a 
year for a ten-day conference. They exchange their 
recipes for jam and pickled fish and so on. And every 
morning at seven o’clock a Mensendieck teacher in- 
structs them ina series of exercises. After the conference 
is over an adequate number of Mensendieck teachers 
make the circuit of the villages from which these old 
ladies come, continuing the courses begun in Oslo. 

“Are there habitually faulty movements and posi- 
tions that we might correct for ourselves?” I asked Dr. 
Mensendieck. 

“Many,” she answered promptly. 

“For instance, why stand with arms akimbo. The 
upper arm muscles are meant to carry the weight of the 
arms. When these muscles are supported by the pelvis 
they become flabby. Another bad effect of this posture 
is that it raises the shoulder blade and destroys the 
beauty of the shoulder line. 

“Will should energize only those muscles which are 
to do the work. We often waste energy by using more 
muscles than necessary. For instance, in pulling out a 
bureau drawer, why ‘‘swell out” the muscles of the neck ? 
They do not help us to accomplish the task.” 

She receives many tributes to her work. One day in 
Copenhagen she took a taxi to a distant part of town 
to call on a friend. When she reached the house she 
found that she did not have enough money to pay the 
driver. “I am stopping at the Grand Hotel,” she told 
him. ‘‘Go there and the clerk will pay you,” and she 
handed him her card. 

‘Are you the Mensendieck ?” he asked. She nodded. 
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“I'll drive you anywhere for nothing,” he exclaimed. 

“Why will you do this for me?” she asked. 

Then he told her that he had an only child—a girl 
who had been awkward and ungainly and shy. She had 
taken a course with one of Dr. Mensendieck’s teachers 
in Copenhagen, and now she had “learned how to carry 
herself,” he said. Now people did not point at her and 
exclaim at her lack of grace. Now the movements of her 
body “‘let her personality come out.” 

“And this is just what ‘intellectual flesh’ does,” says 
Dr. Mensendieck. “It expresses our personalities. 
Guided by the mind it becomes one with the mind. There 
is no reason for awkwardness, for ugliness, for decrepit 
bodies in persons of average health and normality. The 
structure of the human body is meant to maintain itself 
at its very best from the beginning of life to the end of 
life, if we learn its mechanism sufficiently to recognize 
when it gets out of order and to acquire knowledge ade- 
quate to enable us to correct its defects.” 


BRITAIN’S FOREMOST ARCHI- 
LECT 


SIR EDWIN LUTYENS NOW DESIGNING SEVERAL 
OF WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL STRUCTURES 


By CHALMERS ROBERTS 


O LIVE in a Lutyens house in England to-day is 

to belong to an architectural aristocracy. It may be 
but an early example, and suffer from inconveniences of 
which he gladly confesses that he was guilty; but never- 
theless you invite your friends down to see it, and even 
throw it open, on gala days, for the pleasure of the 
public and the profit of local charities. Sir Edwin is now 
so busy with gigantic undertakings, such as the new 
Capitol of India at Delhi, or the new British Embassy 
at Washington, that he is simply beyond the call of the 
individual who wishes to build a modest gentleman’s 
residence. 

And yet, if one should be lucky enough to get him, 
the building of the house would be as delightful as the 
living in it, for Sir Edwin is a host of good fellows in 
himself, and they are memorable days when he has time 
to be a visitor—even a paid one. 

Lutyens (who is of Dutch extraction and has not 
only achieved knighthood, but has been made a member 
of the Royal Academy and a Fellow of the Society of 
Architects) was born no longer ago than 1869. He 
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married in 1897 Lady Emily Lytton, daughter of the 
first Earl of Lytton and granddaughter of the great 
novelist. Those were days when it meant something for 
a rising young man to be connected with one of the great 
families who still ruled England. Honors have fallen 
thick upon him. He has been a member of many Govern- 
ment commissions, including that to advise as to the 
site and plan for Delhi, and he is dear to every Briton 
for the beautiful Cenotaph in Whitehall in honor of the 
dead in the late war. 

By 1910 he was a fashion. Now he has become a 
stately tradition. In those days men, rich and poor, fell 
over themselves to get him to design their houses, even 
if the lucky ones found themselves forever after in 
dwellings slightly above their comprehension; but also 
those who merely had him remodel an old house, or add 
a perhaps unnecessary wing, boastfully displayed it to 
all comers. 

There has come to be something of a competition in 
Lutyens periods. To have an early Lutyens is like hav- 
ing a rare first edition. Later houses from his hand 
may be more comfortable, profiting from years of prac- 
tice; but the earlier élite look down on these, feeling 
that those dwelling in them miss the subtlest distinc- 
tion—the real aristocracy of Lutyensism. 

Nor did you treat him as people are accustomed to 
snub rising young architects, curbing their fantasies. 
You shamelessly encouraged him to go on, to add wings, 
to revise plans, in the full knowledge that it would add 
ultimately to your bills of costs. 

But of course Sir Edwin was not always responsible 
for these excrescences. Like all artists, whether portrait 
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painters or tailors, he was at the mercy of his clients. 
The houses had to be in the vogue as much as a suit of 
clothes. One tried to make for unselfconsciousness, but 
they had to fit the wearer. As he himself has said: 

“Because of personal idiosyncrasies, one must some- 
times clothe a harlequinade in canonical cowls, or put 
a sparrow into peacock’s feathers—much to one’s sor- 
row.” 

One of his clients wanted a dining room with a perma- 
nent table that should have an illuminated fountain in 
the center and a basin for gold fish. Another client liked 
her servants’ rooms so much that she herself moved 
into them, and relegated men and maids to the base- 
ment and outhouses. In another case a very small coun- 
try bungalow, with room for two servants, was bought 
by somebody with a butler, four footmen and any number 
of maids, so that the original design was completely 
ruined by extension. 

Of course, grotesqueness of this sort would be avoided 
if interest in and understanding of architecture were 
broadened. Sir Edwin always feels that the architect’s 
relations with his public should be improved, and that 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, with its affl- 
iated societies, should be given authority over national 
housing schemes and other great building enterprises. 

“T should like,” he has said, ‘‘the architect to be more 
of a universalist, more comprehensive as a creator, 
nearer in spirit to Leonardo da Vinci, who, when sub- 
mitting his qualifications to Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
recorded that he was an architect, a sculptor, a mathe- 
matician and an obedient servant. In conclusion, the 
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genius who painted undying beauty in the Sala del Con- 
siglio, declared, ‘I also paint.’ ” 

When young Lutyens came down to build your house 
he was also a very miracle in the garden. If your wife 
encouraged him, his visions found realization in crazy 
pavements, in steps, in loggias, pergolas and gazebos; 
and in the end a Lutyens garden became as enviable a 
possession as a Lutyens house. What matter if it added 
to the price? 

Yet if the house was an early one no one would be 
quicker to point out its blemishes than Sir Edwin him- 
self. He was sometimes guilty of placing the kitchen 
rather a long way from the dining room, of experiment- 
ing with new and untried materials which warped, split, 
and, at your expense, demonstrated their unfitness, and 
had to be replaced by others. 

As Sir Edwin says, all architects are the victims of 
early influences. He himself fell under the influence of 
Ruskin, whose followers gave vocal powers to all that 
they did. They saw with their ears, instead of their eyes, 
and focussed the imagination by some distorted prac- 
tice. They always planned a building so that it might 
express something. The result was sometimes of ques- 
tionable value. 

In those days, he says, every young man began with 
tremendous enthusiasm, which readily overflowed into 
elaboration—a vice not even yet conquered. After the 
Gothic ornateness of the nineteen-hundreds, we have 
come to borrowing Continental elaboration, well suited 
to the spirit of advertisement which began to permeate 
the world in the eighteen-nineties—a spirit still, alas, 
rampant. Side by side with the torch bearers of classic 
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clarity there arose, in direct succession to the Victorian 
Gothics, by way of Pugin, a school of commercial archi- 
tecture that introduced a complexity very bewildering 
in its purpose. It divorced construction from design for 
the sake of space, sacrificed economy for attention- 
catching effects. The result was towering structures of 
heroic vulgarity. 

The beautiful skyline of Nash’s Regent Street, from 
Waterloo Place to Langham Place, was without jars or 
jags. The curve was absolute, the main cornices were 
continuous—a great achievement, this, if you consider 
the gradients. But that work, which belonged to the 
pre-Ruskin tradition, has gone, and we are the worse 
off for its disappearance. We have a commercial Lon- 
don, covered with domes, towers, weird excrescences 
and flamboyant, uneven skylines. Just as the rather 
aggressive age has expressed itself in this form of archi- 
tecture, so do these buildings react on the age’s outlook 
and mentality. 

Sir Edwin believes that unquietude, lack of balance, 
the instinct for display, the complication of desires are 
a few of the things which insistent ornateness in archi- 
tecture helps to impart. Conversely, the well-poised 
beauty of classicism, whether ancient or modern, is help- 
ful in that it induces a degree of repose, of contentment, 
of self-adequacy, of mastery over the technique of life. 

Sir Edwin suggests that a psychologist could write 
an interesting treatise on architectural surroundings in 
relation to the character of races, nations and individ- 
uals. This is the reason, he thinks, that inhabitants of 
villages and small towns in which the houses show noth- 
ing of prodigality are often more excellently simple, less 
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given to clamor and complexity than are the inhabitants 
of great cities. “The fact is,” he says, ‘““we nowadays 
can no longer be great gentlemen in the old sense. Ad- 
vertisement and loud resonance have loosened the tenets 
of restraint; and with many the ears have grown so long 
that they form blinkers.” 

Carlyle passed Chelsea Hospital every day for twelve 
years, and never noticed it till one morning, when he 
saw that it was the work of a great gentleman. The 
qualities which gave Carlyle his impression are those 
for which all architecture should strive. Christopher 
Wren interpreted them beautifully when he implied the 
presence of God in every one of his churches and chapels. 

Speaking of the early works which all architects must 
live down, Sir Edwin says: ‘““Among professional men 
physicians are the most fortunate in that they bury their 
failures. No one, in criticizing other people’s attain- 
ments, can fail to be conscious of his own mistakes.” 

And so he would smile with us over some of his early 
constructions; and must laugh up his sleeve at the en- 
thusiasm of his idolaters, who are so proud when people 
bother them for permission to view. 

In these days it is hard to find out what Sir Edwin 
thinks of anything. He is always just off to Jupiter or 
Java, or somewhere where there is a capitol to build or 
a palace to remodel. But if you do catch him, even 
though you have no dream of owning a Lutyens house 
yourself, you will have a full reward. 

My personal association with him is chiefly confined 
to two occasions. One was during the period when I was 
privileged to take several visiting American ladies to 
see the famous Queen Mary’s Dolls’ House in the build- 
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ing, and to petition for them that they might be allowed 
to contribute some Lilliputian domestic utensil. Another 
time was when he came to lunch with me at my club to 
talk over a series of articles in which great men were 
encouraged to tell “What I Am Trying to Do.” 

The Dolls’ House is now part of history. It is en- 
shrined in a special room in Windsor Castle as a per- 
manent example of domestic architecture in the reign of 
George V. Famous artists painted tiny pictures for its 
walls; all the famous authors of England wrote diminu- 
tive books. There are motor cars in the garages and 
bottles of wine in the cellars, all to scale, and all with 
undeniable claims to beauty. Sir Edwin was adamant 
in insisting upon his scale; and rejected innumerable 
small articles offered by anxious donors because they 
were a quarter of an inch too large or too small. 

No doubt the Dolls’ House arose during the con- 
sultations which the great architect often had with the 
King and Queen over the construction of Imperial! Delhi. 
Sir Edwin, while a most devoted and loyal subject, is 
no great respecter of persons; and many are the anec- 
dotes which spring to mind at the mention of his name. 
There is one which perhaps I may be pardoned for re- 
peating, even if it savors of /ése majesteé. 

He was showing Their Majesties and the assembled 
courtiers plans for the Capitol of India when the Queen 
said: “‘How I envoy you, Sir Edwin, going again to 
India!’ Came the instant reply : “Well, come along with 
me, ma’am.” It is credibly reported by those who tell 
the story that several courtiers gasped, and that there 
was an awkward pause which Her Majesty ended with 
a smile and, ‘‘Oh, I don’t think you would like that. J 
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am such a bad sailor.’’ Even if this little story is not 
true, it does not belie the bluntness of the man and the 
ever-ready kindness of Queen Mary. 

As to his methods of work, Lutyens thinks that 
Norman Shaw especially was the pioneer in Eng- 
land of a renaissance in countryside buildings. “His 
series of delightfully distinctive country houses helped 
to encourage those of us who came later to carry further 
his re-creation of domestic architecture. Commentary on 
my labor in this direction is best left to others; but the 
ideal I have always had in view is the linking up of sound 
design with a proper use of materials, the maintenance 
of just relations between the old and the new, the stamp- 
ing of individuality upon classic principles without in 
any way upsetting their harmony and balance. To my 
mind that is the only true formula for construction, 
whether it applied to houses, to gardens, or only to fur- 
niture.”’ 

Perhaps the work for which Sir Edwin will be long- 
est known and best loved by the British peoples is the 
Cenotaph in Whitehall. Of this he says: ‘“The Ceno- 
taph was a different and more difficult problem, which 
I had to resolve at short notice. It was my task to pre- 
pare a monument in stone which men of all faiths or 
creeds were to salute in a public place. It had to be 
something quite abstract in idea, with the empty coffin 
and the flag, and, like the epitaph of a great man, the 
shorter it was the more distinguished it was likely to 
be. A blending of the highest and the lowest common 
denominators was needed for this national tomb with- 
out a body. 

“It was natural that part at least of the inspiration 
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for such a design must be obtained by harking back to 
the ancient Greeks. The Parthenon would have been in 
the background of any architect’s mind under similar 
circumstances, though I had to remember that Greek 
mouldings made by artists for a sunny climate might 
be meaningless here under our veiled sun, and in our 
moist atmosphere. 

“The Cenotaph, then, has a trace of Greek influence, 
in that it is all for itself and of itself. Words are not 
my medium, but perhaps I can convey part of my mean- 
ing by saying that no single stone could be taken from 
the monument and placed in another wall. Each part 
belongs absolutely to the whole, and the whole belongs 
to each part. 

“After the design had formed itself, extensive and 
very involved mathematical calculations were de- 
manded. It needed a considerable effort to eliminate 
vertical lines, and to place all the horizontal surfaces 
in parallel spheres. In this case, as happens so often, 
the taking of great pains was necessary to evolve sim- 
plicity. The architectural result leaves no room for 
verbal expression. It could be put into figures, but not 
words. 

“The mathematical system inherent in the Cenotaph 
is applicable to war stones, but not, however, to large 
buildings. I have tried to apply it to more comprehen- 
sive structures, but the labor costs were prohibitive. 

“Tn no sense could it have found a place, of course, 
in the design for the New Delhi. In this my aim was to 
provide something related to, but more nearly perfect 
than, the Champs Elysées in Paris, every building hav- 
ing its right place, and every place its building. I want 
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to give India the best of Western traditions in archi- 
tecture, adapted to her own propensities and climate, 
thereby creating an Indian style. Only by such means 
can an artist working in his own particular métier serve 
a country not his own, and, under new conditions, im- 
part that mysterious quality called style, which is uni- 
versal and infinite, as distinct from styles, which are 
various and variegated.” 


FROM TEACHER TO MILKMAN 


HOW PAT FOX ROSE TO THE TOP AND MADE 
STOCKHOLDERS OUT OF EMPLOYEES 


By EARL REEVES 
HAT is a milkman? Why, anybody knows the 


answer to that. A milkman is a—a—why, a milk- 
man is a milkman. Of course. You know—one of these 
fellows that gets up in the middle of the night and rattles 
bottles and things and wakes you up with his heavy 
clatter of boots. A milkman is a milkman. That’s that! 

But that isn’t that. A milkman isn’t a milkman. 

To begin with, a milkman is a “route salesman.” If 
he isn’t a salesman his boss isn’t in flourishing luck. 

Second, he is an athlete. Nurmi may have been a— 
route salesman once upon a time for all we know. Try 
the job of trotting a milk route and climbing three or 
four hundred stairs a morning if you are in doubt. 

Third, he is a bookkeeper. There must be no doubt 
in his mind as to whether it’s the Joneses who got the 
extra half-pint of cream and how long the Milligan boy 
had the measles, and a quart of milk extra on that ac- 
count. 

Fourth, he is a collector. And that’s no joke, for if 
there is anything harder to get around to paying than 
an overdue milk bill, why name it. It grows while you 
wait. 
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And finally, the route salesman is a diplomat. He must 
be; few things, for instance, are sourer than the recipient 
of sour milk. One must meet these soured humans, and 
kindly, during the hot weather. 

These are some—a few—of the verses of the new 
gospel regarding milkmen, as laid down by a gentleman 
who was once well and favorably known in Chicago’s 
straggling, sprawling, rapidly growing West Side under 
the short, sharp name of Pat Fox. Not that the words 
are his very own, for he is ‘‘Mister”’ Fox now, and must 
be careful of his language; but in all five counts the 
foregoing is an accurate description of a—route sales- 
man. 

Not only is it accurate, but it comes from the highest 
possible authority. For Pat Fox is the world’s greatest 
—milkman. He got no such five-barrelled start as that; 
he has had to work up to it. 

In the beginning he fully intended to save the youth 
of the country and set them upon the paths to greatness 
and watch them proudly throughout their victorious 
lives, and to do other things teachers are supposed to 
do and think regarding their charges, but probably 
don’t. He was long and lean and had a studious look. 
He was going to make a first-rate teacher. He was, in 
fact, already a good teacher. But he began to peer 
around trying to see next year, and the year after and 
ten years hence—and something appeared to him to be 
the matter with his eyesight. He couldn’t see very far 
ahead. Every single look he took at the future, it seemed 
to look more like the present than ever. 

He became quite blue about it. So blue, or so some- 
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thing that he contracted rather more typhoid than most 
people can endure and live. 

He just barely did at that; there were a good many 
weeks when the future looked not only like the present, 
but worse. Finally, a couple of days before Christmas, 
the Doc talked seriously. If his long, lank patient really 
was interested in lingering hereabouts, he had to get 
over his studious bent and get himself outdoors. 
Wouldn’t be responsible for the consequences otherwise. 
And no very hard work, either. 

A headful of neatly catalogued, assorted facts was 
just so much trash! Pat Fox had done a lot of prepar- 
ing—for nothing. He hadn’t the remotest idea of where 
he was going from there. Why, he was a professor! 
What in the world could he do? He started by saunter- 
ing around and about, looking, considering. He was a 
white-looking seeker. But the search gave him some 
strength and the sun some color; and he didn’t look 
quite so much like the output of a laundry after a bit. 

One day a nice, newly painted milk wagon rounded a 
corner. It was ever so much whiter than Pat Fox. He 
followed it. Even the horse’s harness glittered. The 
milkman was in spotless white. He seemed quite happy. 
Fox stalked along, watching. At the next corner he 
stopped the milkman and asked if he thought there 
might be a milkman’s job begging anywhere about. 

And that’s how it happened. There was the famous 
“turning point,” already turned. The ex-school teacher 
climbed into the wagon and went to headquarters and 
got himself a job. 

Next morning he was a milkman. Offhand that would 
make a lot of us feel more certain than ever that the 
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future looks distressingly like the present. But the re- 
tired professor didn’t think so, and the future obliged 
him by turning out to be decidedly different from the 
then present. 

From short hours and genteel respectability, Fox 
had hopped into a milk wagon which had to begin rat- 
tling at 2 A.M. Three miles he drove to reach his “‘dis- 
trict’; and it was almost all outdoors, being a segment 
one mile wide by three miles long. Along about three 
o’clock in the afternoon he was “through for the day.” 
That only made thirteen hours on the job, so he was 
able to work seven days a week: total pay, including 
percentage for collections, almost twenty dollars a 
week. 

Long before the phrase ‘“‘route salesman’”’ had been 
thought up, Pat Fox proved that he was all the things 
that were later listed by him as the ingredients of a 
good Grade A milkman. How he did sell milk! This 
was over twenty-five years ago, when condensed milk 
was young and came in jelly glasses; which glasses had 
to be recovered somehow if there was to be any profit 
in this new kind of milk business. Fox sold condensed 
milk, and he got the glasses back, and collected his bills; 
and he used a fine brand of diplomacy that soon had 
one woman telling and selling another; and finally he 
began to fill out his scholastic-typhoidal frame until he 
was worthier of his name. 

When his boss discovered that he had made three 
milk routes grow where one had been before, he was 
made an inspector; like as not someone figuring he 
could show others how to do it also. 

Fox was inspecting like anything one day when a 
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bookkeeper up and left, forgetting to leave all the money 
behind him. Did Fox know anything about bookkeep- 
ing ? Wasn’t his name Pat ? Of course, he knew all about 
bookkeeping. Or so he told the superintendent; though 
what he knew was only arithmetic. 

Then find out what the something—he was told. 

Well, that was an opportunity to get ahead in the 
world. 

Then Fox looked at the books. They actually were so 
big that they were rolled out each day on roller skates. 

Days and days and nights and nights he spent on a 
gigantic cross-word puzzle, chasing items through book 
after book, uncovering the trail of his predecessor. Long 
before he was finished it became apparent that he was 
elected; if he knew the secret of those huge books he 
could jolly well keep them. 

But he didn’t. As soon as he had the shortage deline- 
ated he “‘invented”’ an entirely new system for the keep- 
ing of milkmen’s books. That made bookkeeping so 
much simpler that in three years he had so far branched 
out in his knowledge of the business that he was super- 
intendent of the branch office which managed the busi- 
ness in about as fast growing a territory as the world 
ever saw. 

Some money a man named Milbank had taken out of 
Wall Street, and an idea another man named Borden 
had taken out of his head—the idea of condensing milk, 
and inventions for doing so—had been lumped in a 
business which at first was known as the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, but which subsequently be- 
came the first Borden company. 

Still intent, apparently, on making the future look 
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different from the present, Fox became western sales 
manager for this thriving infant industry; and in 1913 
traveled eastward to be assistant manager of sales, with 
headquarters in New York. The titles intervening do 
not matter much. He continued managing anything that 
came in sight and knowing more about every job he 
held and the next one above it than anybody else knew. 
So in 1920 they wrote “president” after his name. 

And that’s how he wins the right to the title “‘the 
world’s greatest milkman”—or route salesman, or any 
other title he cares to coin. For the Borden idea kept 
on growing and growing until it had branched out into 
many kinds of dairy production, and to-day there are 
four great companies, making the group the biggest 
thing in the milk industry. And of each and every one 
of the four, Fox became not only president, but chair- 
man of the board as well. 

A right odd Big Business this is, too, when you stop 
to consider it. 

The Bordens and the Milbanks aren’t even on the 
board of directors: deliberately, they are “‘absentee 
landlords.” Salaried employees constitute the board. 
With a notable exception. The Public was put on it by 
Patrick D. Fox. He had a notion that some one not 
connected with the milk business, or with the owners of 
the company, ought to be a member of the board, giving 
it the Public’s slant on things in general and milk prod- 
ucts in particular. Simple and sane, when you come to 
think of it. 

Then Fox’s first assistant is a graduate butter-maker, 
the secretary of the company an ex-office boy, and the 
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treasurer a stenographer who was too big to keep on 
being a stenographer for long. 

And the employees have revised their own wages, 
get paid for ideas, share in savings, and are buying 
stock so fast that Pat Fox, ex-schoolmaster, hopes it 
will not be long until they become the majority stock- 
holders. The future doesn’t look a bit like the present 
to him, even now. 

It was a right busy little typhoid germ that Pat Fox 
caught. 


A BLIND TRADER IN AUTOMO- 
BILES 


MR. CLAPP KNOWS CARS BY TOUCH, AND HE 
HAS OTHER LINES OF BUSINESS, TOO 


By CHARLES A. MERRILL 
EYMOUTH, in Massachusetts, is a quiet un- 


crowded town of many villages—clusters of 
houses around a church steeple with vistas of salt marsh 
or ocean inlet. It straggles for an amazing distance along 
the low, irregular, sandy South Shore of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. It is the second oldest town in the State. Ply- 
mouth was settled three years earlier. 

In South Weymouth, one of the numerous villages, 
stands the oldest house in town, a little white Colonial 
cottage, with a sign over the door attesting to its con- 
struction in 1738. The roof rests on well-seasoned oak 
rafters to which the primeval bark still clings. The doors 
swing on hand-hammered hinges. It is the property and 
domicile of a man, now in his sixty-third year, who has 
been an inhabitant of Weymouth since he was twenty- 
one, but who has not seen a doorway, a shaded street, 
a glint of sunlight on the water, a neighbor, or any of 
the old town’s natural attractions for almost half a 
century. 

Albert F. Clapp has been totally blind since soon after 
his sixteenth birthday. 
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It is only fair to warn the reader that he will find the 
name of Mr. Clapp in no published list of the great or 
near-great. He can advance no claim for admission into 
the select company whose careers are recorded in Who's 
Who. He is known to few outside his home town. Prob- 
ably the only volume in existence which recognizes his 
identity is the Weymouth Town Directory. 

Achievement of fame or fortune on a grand scale is 
required for distinction in the world at large. Small- 
town careers are rarely dazzling. Yet it would be pos- 
sible to fill with inspiration and romance a book chron- 
icling the heroic careers of humble men and women in 
obscure places, men and women unknown outside their 
immediate neighborhoods. In such a volume a chapter 
might properly be accorded Mr. Clapp of Weymouth. 

Stricken blind at sixteen, he was supported by the 
Town until he was twenty-four. The Town boarded him 
with a relative. So far as anybody could see, in view of 
Mr. Clapp’s affliction, this arrangement, after eight 
years, had the appearance of being permanent. A man’s 
habits are generally well formed by twenty-four, 
especially if he be blind. But one morning, about forty 
years ago, this blind man abruptly ended his eight-year 
period of dependence. With eighty-eight cents capital, 
he bought a bunch of bananas and plunged into business. 
To-day he is one of the substantial citizens of his town, 
the owner of valuable parcels of real estate, including 
a half-dozen tenements and shops; the largest tax- 
payer in his immediate vicinity, as independent a citizen 
as any of his neighbors. 

In the forty years, besides accumulating real estate, 
he has, with uniform success, run a grocery and pro- 
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vision store, operated a skating rink and an amuse- 
ment park, imported State of Maine potatoes by the 
carload and disposed of them at retail, and has recently 
retired, after many prosperous years, from the one busi- 
ness for which, of all the enterprises which come to 
mind, one would think a blind man would be least 
adapted—the buying and selling of used automobiles. 

Be it admitted that there are within running distance 
of Weymouth, Mass., persons mean enough to view 
with high hopes the possibilities of trading in a decrepit 
flivver to a blind purchaser. But they will tell you that 
sharp bargainers have had a rude awakening after at- 
tempts to take advantage of the blind second-hand 
dealer on the South Shore Road. They were more than 
likely to get the bad end of the deal. 

After a little experience as a second-hand dealer, 
Mr. Clapp developed an uncanny instinct in appraising 
the value of a used car. A jaunt down the road would 
generally be enough. The hum of a motor means more 
to him than it means to most men gifted with sight. As 
a precaution, he would rub his hand over the body of 
the machine, and feel of the tires. Then, with little 
hemming and hawing, he would name his price. He 
rarely erred. Not only in Weymouth, but in many other 
cities and towns around Boston, Mr. Clapp has bought 
cars and usually profited by the resale. 

His recent retirement from the automobile business 
was prompted by increasing competition and the grad- 
ual transition of the business from a cash to a credit 
basis. Sudden shifts from one enterprise to another have 
characterized his business career of forty years. It is 
by no means certain that spring will not find him launch- 
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ing some new activity. Meanwhile, there is his property 
to manage. His office in South Weymouth is seldom 
closed. Toward the close of the day, some of his old 
cronies will drop in for a chat by the stove. 

When the writer called, Mr. Clapp was too aston- 
ished for utterance. He could see nothing extraordinary 
in his own career. If, however, anybody wanted to hear 
the story, he had no objections to telling it. 

His father came from Weymouth, but after his mar- 
riage, had tried to run a farm in Lowell, Maine, the 
home town of Albert’s mother. The experiment was not 
a success. When the subject of this narrative, one of 
seven children, was twenty-one days old, the family 
moved back to Weymouth. 

“T attended school here until I was fifteen,’ Mr. 
Clapp explains. ‘“Then I got work in a shoe shop. One 
night I went to bed apparently all right. I woke up in the 
morning blind. A hemorrhage had paralyzed the optic 
nerve.” 

After that he just “knocked around.’”’ His mother 
died. Deprived of parental support, he was thrown on 
the town. He learned to cane chairs in an institution 
for the blind in Boston, but it proved a profitless trade. 
As he recalled his early days, Mr. Clapp struck a match 
and lighted his pipe. Of his entrance into business, with 
less than a dollar’s change as capital, he said: 

“I bought that bunch of bananas on the 26th day of 
August, 1889. I had 88 cents; the bananas cost me 85. 
No, I’ve never since that day been dependent upon 
others. I got possession of a little building, 10 by 16 feet, 
and moved it down to the depot yard. I sold the bananas 
out at two cents each the first day, and bought two 
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bunches more. Then I just crawled along, and gradually 
stocked up, with a few cigars and little candy, until 
Labor Day, when there was a picnic on the old Fair 
Grounds. 

‘There was a train leaving the depot at midnight. So 
I waited for it. The excursionists came and cleaned me 
out of everything—fruit, candy, cigars, tonic. Finally, 
a woman came in, and asked if I had any soft drinks 
left. I found what I thought was my last bottle, but 
it turned out that the boy who was working for me had 
filled an empty bottle with vinegar. 

‘« ‘Why,’ the woman said, ‘this is the sourest tonic I 
ever drank.’ But she drank it right down just the same. 

“The next day I had $42.55, and my stock was ex- 
hausted. After that, I went along all right. In six weeks, 
I had paid for my building, $42.50—$5 for moving it 
and $2 for fixing the foundation—practically $50. A 
year and four months after I started business, I moved 
into a larger store. I had $500 in cash and a fairly large 
stock all paid for. Four years from the time I opened 
the little place in the depot yard, I had a wife, $5,000 
and a nice little business.” 

Mr. Clapp’s wife lived only twenty-two months after 
the marriage. His business interests were constantly ex- 
panding. Soon he was buying property. Around 1900 his 
amusement park was a favorite resort for the young 
people of Weymouth and surrounding towns. In 1913 
he was selling out his grocery business at a handsome 
profit. For several years his potato business brought 
good returns. From the potato country in Maine he 
shipped carloads to towns along the South Shore, re- 
tailing his product. 
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In 1915 he bought the first second-hand flivver for 
$160 and sold it for $190. Thenceforward, for more 
than ten years, he was one of the busiest second-hand 
dealers along the shore. 

‘““My observation of human nature? Well, I’ll tell 
you. People as a rule are pretty fair. I have had good 
luck and bad luck, and of course some bad bills. There’s 
a package of notes over there that I ought to burn up. 
Yes, people are mostly fair. Of course, there are some 
who will take advantage of a blind man if they can. I 
recall my first shock in business. A chap came into my 
little place down by the depot, and asked me to change 
a two-dollar bill. After he had gone, I learned that he 
had given me a one-dollar bill. 

“T’ve had some odd experiences. Once, in the early 
days, a man came into my store and bought a bottle of 
ginger ale. I opened it and set it on the counter. 

“Well, let’s have it,’ he said to me. 

© *There it is,’ I replied. 

“He kept asking me to give him the ginger ale, and 
I kept telling him it was right there in front of him. 
Finally, he said ‘Can’t you see that I haven’t any hands?” 

“““Can’t you see,’ I retorted, ‘that I’m blind?’ He 
hadn’t noticed this. He wanted me to hold the bottle 
to his mouth. . 

“T was the first second-hand automobile dealer in this 
part of the country. When I entered it, the business 
wasn’t organized. I made an arrangement with a local 
garage to buy all the second-hand cars sent over there. 
I never hesitated to deal with any individual who came 
along. I always managed to learn the production year 
of acar, and I could tell its value pretty well. 
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“Tt used to be a great business. People would pay 
cash. I’ve paid as high as $475 for a flivver, and sold 
it for $550. I used to have twenty-five or thirty cars on 
hand all the time. But I don’t like doing business on 
credit. So I’ve got out. I have my property to look after. 
Perhaps I’ll go into something else. I don’t know. 

“T come down to the office every day, business or no 
business. The old timers drop in afternoons, sometimes 
just one, sometimes half a dozen. About all we do is 
sit around and gossip. We have common interests, we 
old timers. I guess we’re living in the past. The man 
who sold me that first bunch of bananas forty years ago 
comes almost every day. He’s retired. He’s had about 
all the local honors there are—been Selectman, Repre- 
sentative in the General Court, Superintendent of the 
Sunday School. He was the first man to help me in the 
early days when I needed help. At first, I used to stock 
up from his store. When he vacated his store and moved 
uptown, I moved into his place from my little shack. I 
have always been grateful to him. He’s getting along in 
years now, and he’s crippled. I have to help him in and 
out of his chair when he comes to my office.”’ 

Mr. Clapp puffed hard at his pipe. It was out. He 
groped for his cane. 

‘“There’s a friendship that’s rooted pretty deep. His 
life and mine have sort of dove-tailed together all these 
years, only as I say, he’s had many honors and I haven't. 
I’ve been a failure all my life.” 


AROUND THE WORLD FOR RUGS 


JAMES F. BALLARD GAVE METROPOLITAN MU- 
SEUM ORIENTALS WORTH HALF A MILLION 


By ARRETTA L. WATTS 


CASUAL glance into a shop window twenty-five 

years ago started James F. Ballard, St. Louis 

drug merchant, on his way to becoming the foremost 

rug expert in American, and the donor in 1922 of a 

half-million-dollar collection of rugs and carpets to the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. 

It may seem a far cry from the job of drug clerk in 
a little Michigan town during Civil War days to the 
post of world authority on the ancient art which has 
sent this dean of rug collectors more than 40,000 miles 
for a single rare specimen. His quest for treasures of 
the weaver’s skill has led him south of the Golden Horn 
of Old Stamboul and the turbulent coast of the Black 
Sea into the land where the Sultan Haroun al Raschid 
sought the magic carpet. This former drug clerk has far 
outdistanced the record of Bagdad’s magic square, 
which he tells us really existed only in the quick-witted 
brains of Princess Scheherazade and our own Douglas 
Fairbanks. 

Born seventy-six years ago in Ashtabula, Ohio, James 
Franklin Ballard when very young moved with his par- 
ents to a little town in Michigan where, after a common 
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school education, he went to work as a drug clerk. The 
job appealed to him and soon he decided to make the 
drug business his life work. So in 1874 he went to St. 
Louis, Missouri, and there connected himself with a 
wholesale firm in whose employ he remained until 1882, 
when he established his own drug company. Although 
rug collecting occupies much of his time to-day he is 
still engaged in the wholesale drug business in St. Louis 
and also in New York City. 

Mr. Ballard was past fifty when the romance of rugs, 
quite by accident, entered his life. Some twenty years 
ago while in New York on business he was strolling one 
day on Fourth Avenue. Near Thirty-third Street in a 
tiny store of no particular consequence he saw in the 
window a beautiful rug on display. Rugs had never 
interested him before but this one attracted his atten- 
tion. Its marvelous colors, unusual design, soft and silky 
material fascinated him and held him as if in a spell. 
He walked inside the little shop and inquired the price. 
Five hundred dollars. He went away, but the picture 
of the rug stayed with him. He couldn’t get it out of 
his mind. He told himself that he knew nothing about 
rugs; as, indeed, he didn’t. Nevertheless, this one struck 
him as worth having. 

The next day the drug merchant went back to the lit- 
tle shop. The rug was still in the window. He walked 
inside and laid down $375 on the counter. “I will give 
you that much for the rug,” he said to the shop keeper. 
The merchant looked longingly at the bills, arguing 
all the while that the sum was not large enough; but 
finally he picked up the money and Mr. Ballard went off 
with his rug. That was the beginning of the famous Bal- 
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lard rug collections, known wherever there are those 
who appreciate art in rugs. 

The fascinating game begun thus casually has been 
pursued with painstaking thoroughness. Mr. Ballard’s 
rug collections are famous for their quality and com- 
pleteness, representing as they do all the various im- 
portant types of Near-Eastern weaves—Persian, Turk- 
ish, and Caucasian—as well as those of India and China. 

In the Metropolitan collection alone there are one 
hundred and twenty-nine specimens which Mr. Ballard 
allowed the officials of the museum to choose in accord- 
ance with their needs, regardless of his own affection 
for any special piece. In the lot are nineteen Ghiordes 
and Kula prayer rugs, rare and beautiful enough in 
themselves to distinguish any collection. Ushak, Ladik, 
Bergama, and other looms of Western Asia are repre- 
sented in this lavish display; to say nothing of the par- 
ticularly fine group of Turkish rugs of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, two great dragon 
carpets of the Armenian Highlands, Damascan rugs 
from the far-off edge of the Syrian desert, Caucasian 
and Central Asiatic weaves—types which formerly had 
no duplicate in the Metropolitan—Persian carpets rep- 
resenting the highest triumphs of textile art, and car- 
pets from Spain fashioned lovingly by some fine old 
hand of picturesque Castile. 

During the last quarter of a century Mr. Ballard has 
traveled in his quest for magic carpets more than 
460,000 miles. With a burning urge for Oriental rugs, 
he has been carried back and forth from St. Louis to 
Pekin, to India, Persia, the Caucasus and every other 
spot where rug makers of ancient and modern times 
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have plied their trade. Thrice he has circled the globe 
and thirty-six times crossed the ocean. And with it all 
there have been adventures aplenty. 

In his pursuit of rugs this master collector has faced 
death many times to bring home some priceless treas- 
ure. One near tragic adventure took place in 1923 when 
he plunged into the turbulent region of the Graeco- 
Turkish war in his search for a lost specimen of the 
famous Seljuk Turk “bird rug”? woven about 1550. Lon- 
don dealers had told him upon his arrival there that the 
quest was hopeless, and Paris rug merchants gave him 
no more encouragement. But he refused to be dissuaded 
from his purpose and headed East, taking with him a 
Britisher who was also an expert on weaves and looms. 

Passing through Thrace on their third night out from 
Paris, Mr. Ballard and his companion found themselves 
suddenly taken from the train by two officers and three 
soldiers with fixed bayonets. They were made prisoners 
of war. 

Never was the collector’s Quaker calm a greater asset 
than in his dealing with the Greek officer, leader of the 
group. Assuring this young man of his absolute trust in 
him and his willingness to do his bidding, Mr. Ballard 
and his companion found that instead of being led to 
jail, the original plan of their captor, they were being 
marched from one hotel to another in the effort to find 
them a decent lodging place. This found, the prisoners 
were told they might rest until morning. 

Early the next day the young officer returned to ac- 
company his captives to Adrianople where they were 
to be sentenced. But here again he came to their rescue, 
first pleading for their release and then offering his 
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services to guide them about the rest of the day. Mr. 
Ballard was so impressed by his captor friend that he 
told them of the weary search for the Seljuk “bird 
rug.” Perhaps he could assist in the hunt. The boy was 
interested and said that if such a rug were in Adrianople 
he would find it. The three set out on a tour of the city. 
Finally, in a dilapidated old shop behind the city walls, 
the hunt came to an end. Mr. Ballard had found his 
rug, and the young Greek immediately asked for a job 
in New York! 

But this was not the end of the adventure with the 
“bird carpet.” The new owner was soon to face death 
because of it. With his precious burden he started the 
next day to Constantinople, landing the following night 
—the very night that the Turks got news of the capture 
of Smyrna, and 20,000 murderous warriors of the 
Prophet came over from Stamboul to soak the town in 
blood. It was a night of rioting and fiendish killing 
which continued until morning. Four persons were mas- 
sacred in the hotel where Mr. Ballard and his compan- 
ion had registered, but the two managed to escape alive, 
the collector guarding his treasure under his arm. 

Mr. Ballard’s ship sailed the next day for Smyrna, 
where he arrived to find another bloodthirsty mob 
in the midst of wilder massacre than he had left at 
Constantinople. Here the slaughter went on until the 
Turks had killed one-third of the population of 450,000 
But again luck was with the rug man and he got aboard 
the S. S. Lamartine just as the city was fired. The water 
was black with frantic refugees. From such a scene as 
this the Lamartine steamed away, Mr. Ballard still 
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guarding his priceless bird rug. To-day it hangs in the 
collection of the Metropolitan Museum. 

It was for a particular Indo-Persian Ispahan—a bit 
of a rug nineteen by eight feet—that Mr. Ballard made 
his longest quest, traveling 41,000 miles and circling 
the globe twice before he finally found it. On his second 
round-the-world hunt, he traced it to India. Rangoon 
was searched in every corner, then Benares, then Agra 
and Delhi and finally Jaipur way off in the heart of 
Rajputana. Bombay and Madras were the only possible 
hiding places remaining. 

The Bombay Times carried a spread-eagle story of 
the great rug hunt, but with no results. Mr. Ballard 
had almost despaired of ever finding it. Finally, on the 
very day he was to sail, a note came to his hotel. It was 
from a Persian acquaintance who had heard of his ar- 
rival and wanted him to have tea at his home on the 
Nepian Sea Road. 

The collector cancelled his reservation and accepted 
the invitation. He found his Persian acquaintance in the 
most beautiful garden he had ever seen. All Persians 
have gardens where beautiful flowers grow and night- 
ingales sing, but this one was so gorgeous in color and 
so perfect in arrangement that it seemed, in truth, a lit- 
tle corner of Paradise on earth. 

‘After tea had been served in the garden,” said Mr. 
Ballard, ‘‘our host took us into his house, which, with 
its flawless collection of art, was as perfect as his gar- 
den. The walls were hung with Spanish and Persian 
embroideries and brocades of the fifteenth century. 
There were priceless Chinese porcelains—and there on 
the floor was the one rug in all the world I wanted— 
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this long-sought old Ispahan with its glow of mellowed 
reds in carmine-vermilion shades which distinguish 
Italian, Spanish, and Persian velvets and brocades of 
the sixteenth century.” 

Once while in the country of the Sultan Haroun al 
Raschid and his magic carpet, Mr. Ballard was exam- 
ining the wares of a swarthy-faced merchant, close and 
cryptic. His prices were exorbitant. Apparently he did 
not want to sell the rug which the collector wished to 
buy. But as the visitor turned to leave the Armenian’s 
dog caught his eye. It was a friendly dog, but it was not 
so much his friendliness that attracted Ballard as the 
blanket he wore in Oriental fashion. It seemed that it 
was easier to buy a dog than a rug in the Far East. The 
merchant was willing to sell him for a few dollars—and 
the blanket, through sentiment or thoughtlessness, was 
thrown in. The new owner hurried away with his dog. 
He removed the bit of carpet from its lowly state, 
fumigated and cleaned it. The dog blanket proved to be 
a real treasure worth thousands of dollars. 

For a K’Ang-Hsi, a large rug with a rich background 
figured in extraordinary Chinese blues, Mr. Ballard 
traveled more than 30,000 miles, finally obtaining it 
from the Emperor’s Palace in the Forbidden City— 
Pekin. 

“Just look at this,” said the collector proudly. “I'd 
travel twice around the world for it. It’s one of the 
finest Makri rugs in the world. The blue is so strong 
that it will absorb black ink. When we were listing sey- 
eral rugs in New York a girl turned over a bottle of ink 
on it. If the ink had gone on the red we could never have 
got it out, but you can’t find it on the blue.” 
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One of the most valuable rugs in the Ballard collec- 
tion is the second-best-known example of the garden 
rug in the world. It is so delicately fine that it is spread 
out on a dais. Mr. Ballard paid a fabulous price for it 
and he has refused to sell it for $50,000. So persistent 
is this dean of rug collectors in his quest for rugs that 
he seldom gives up once he has set his heart upon a cer- 
tain one. Twenty years ago he determined to have a 
small rectangular rug, priced at $25,000. Only recently 
he purchased it for $15,000. As the rug weighs little 
over three pounds it represents a record price for wool 
—$4,000 a pound. 

It is with reluctance that Mr. Ballard ever discusses 
the financial value of his treasures. He dismisses the 
price tag as unworthy of consideration in comparison 
with what the rugs mean to him in beauty of design, and 
history. . 

A little knowledge, when it comes to rug hunting, is 
a dangerous thing. ‘Too many people in America,” says 
Ballard, ‘‘are of the opinion that all you have to do to 
pick up Oriental rugs in foreign countries is to go about 
with your little song. ‘They think the Oriental is like the 
poor Indian and doesn’t know values. But those who 
think that have never had any dealings with Eastern 
merchants and do not know the value the East sets upon 
its antiquities. In Constantinople, Old Stamboul and 
other Eastern centers one finds in odd corners and be- 
hind dilapidated walls rug bazaars and softly lighted 
shops with smiling brown men who own Aladdin’s 
treasures. The Orient knows how rare these rugs are 
to-day and that they are rapidly becoming rarer. In 
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fact there are now more Oriental rugs in New York 
City than in all the Orient. 

“The love of old rugs,” he continues, ‘is something 
hard to describe. To be surrounded by a group of these 
rare pieces ws to feel the presence of the East, the mys- 
tery of the Mosque, the tent, the palace, the secret inner 
rooms, the fascinating intrigue of Eastern lore and life 
of years gone by. 

“These mosaics in wool, and in other materials known 
to early peoples, which served a domestic purpose in 
the house or tent, an ecclesiastical purpose in the temple, 
and a royal purpose in the court, appeal to us not only 
because of this element of mystery but because they are 
works of art. Whether the possession of a layman, a 
religious devotee, a nomad king of the desert, or a 
crown prince within a palace, they exercise the universal 
spell of beauty. 

“Their symbols and designs are full of love, passion, 
sentiment, religion, mysticism, tragedy and tribal tradi- 
tion. Some of them have passed through the hands of 
perhaps twenty-five owners, each of whom cherished 
his rug as his most beloved possession. Into every one 
some weaver has put his soul, just as a painter trans- 
fers his to canvas or a musician expresses his in melody. 
Even some of the crude Nomadic weaves have tremen- 
dous spiritual significance. 

“Tn the small huddle of houses that constitutes the 
average Near East village one seldom finds anything 
other than the bare necessities of life, yet the rug, the 
only brilliant spot of color, stands out as a source of 
joy and comfort—an important exponent of a people’s 
art. King Solomon added to his glory with a magic 
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‘green carpet.’ Herodotus knew of the pomp of 
Oriental courts made bright with gold and silver rugs 
and carpets. Rome knew their value as works of art 
and Spain and Europe sought them from distant Bag- 
dad looms. 

“Why are these old rugs sought? Not alone because 
of their rarity but because they have stood the test of 
time and consensus of opinion has pronounced them 
beautiful. Skilful design expressed in beautiful colors is 
art that emanates from universal brotherhood, that 
laughs at time or country and needs no interpreter.” 
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JOHN 4A. MITCHELL, EDITOR OF “LIFE” ESTAB- 
LISHED SCHOOL OF ANTISEPTIC JOURNALISM 


By THomMas L. Masson 


Y WIFE came home one evening in great ex- 

citement. She had bought from a woman near by 
a Boston Bull terrier—just the kind of a dog we had 
been wanting for some time. We looked up the pedigree 
she had given us, and I saw his name was Juddy. The 
name interested me. I called the woman on the ’phone 
to ask where she had got it.” 

“You probably wouldn’t know,” she replied, “but I 
got it from a book named Amos Judd, which I liked so 
much that I named your dog after the hero.”’ 

Here I had been working with the man who wrote 
that book, for twenty-five years, rubbing off from him 
all the editorial knowledge I ever expect to have, and 
Amos Judd had come back to me in the shape of a little 
dog. 
If you have read Amos Judd you will know what a 
book it is, and especially what a vein of mysticism runs 
through it. When John A. Mitchell died, I was one of 
those who were asked to appraise his works, and I saw 
nothing for this book but a more or less continuous sale 
among those few people who are fond of special books 
like this. It had been offered to the movies and refused. 
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Yet later it was accepted and Valentino appeared in the 
stellar rdle. It was screened under the title of The 
Rajah. Mitchell wrote a number of others, perhaps the 
best—next to dmos Judd—being The Pines of Lory. 

He used to write his books at night, or on Sunday 
afternoons, on odd pads of paper with pencil in a large 
hand, and it took him a long time to put a few chapters 
together, polishing every sentence. When he had enough 
of the book ready, he would bring it down to the office 
and give it to one of the girls to type. dmos Judd was 
his best seller, but the Pines was perhaps the most pop- 
ular. He had a very delicate fancy, and, as the editor of 
Life, naturally a great sense of humor, his talk being 
extremely direct and always delightful. He never strove 
for any effect. He was the very antithesis of Oscar 
Wilde, who used to write down beforehand what he ex- 
pected to say. 

Mitchell started Life in 1883, after having studied 
architecture in Boston and Paris. His first picture, ‘“The 
Political Marriage,’ was hung on the line in the Salon. 
A great honor for a young American. He was thirty- 
four or thirty-five when he came back, and having about 
fifty thousand dollars, and being a very competent 
artist, he ‘‘chose” to start a comic paper—a form of 
suicide strongly opposed by most of his friends. My 
recollection is that Brander Matthews, among others, 
advised him against it. 

But that was not all, for every one of his ideas about 
the new paper was considered part and parcel with his 
entire attempt. Among other things, he invented, or 
tried out, the center page cartoon—large drawing in 
center—and insisted on having a department of clip- 
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pings from other papers—a custom since grown highly 
popular (as witness the Literary Digest and College 
Humor). Also, while he did not invent them, he was 
the first editor to put half tones into his paper. He al- 
ways realized their structural weakness, but he believed 
in them as mediums to express ideas. 

I once called his attention to the poor drawing in a 
certain artist’s work. He snorted mildly. 

‘Readers will understand,” he replied, “that we know 
when a drawing is poor. But the idea is funny.” 

As the founder, editor, and chief director of Life over 
a period of thirty-five years, his influence over his own 
generation was enormous, and it extends to the present 
one. The curious part of this is that no one knows how 
much influence he had, because he always kept himself 
in the background. 

Many of the leading cover artists of to-day—Max- 
field Parrish, Norman Rockwell, Lyendecker, and the 
late Coles Phillips (that delightful artist and fine fel- 
low), were fostered by Mitchell in the early stages of 
their careers. He never went out after them; they came 
to him. In this respect he was a true mystic. He had the 
Greek conception united with a kind of Chinese pas- 
sivity. He once confided to me that if the house and the 
office burned down, it wouldn’t disturb him. He sat in 
his editorial chair nearly every working day, year in and 
year out, scarcely ever wrote a letter, certainly never 
used the telephone if he could avoid it, never made the 
slightest effort in any way to “edit.” Yet he founded a 
school, and he gave an impetus to a certain kind of 
antiseptic journalism. 

He was the first editor to advertise his own paper in 
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his own columns, by telling the truth about it. He did 
this (a thing which has so largely been copied since) 
because, as he remarked to me, it was “‘amusing.”’ Once 
I received a batch of passionate poetry from a woman, 
somewhat in the style of Laurence Hope (whose Indian 
Lyrics are still read by appreciative souls), and because 
they were short and soulful and utterly devoid of humor, 
Mitchell said, ““Why not run them? They are totally 
unfit for Life, and that is the best reason.”” We did, and 
received protests from a lot of readers. Mitchell de- 
lighted in protests. When he issued the Improper Num- 
ber (which at that time was a national scandal, but 
which now would be considered a tame affair) he got 
a long, patronizing letter from one of the most prom- 
inent clergymen in the country, who was also a neighbor 
of Mitchell’s. He was loud in his denunciation of that 
number of Life. Mitchell had only one rule for angry 
people; he always answered with a joke. We looked 
up this man’s subscription and found, to our surprise, 
that he wasn’t on the list. So Mitchell wrote back some- 
thing to that effect and wound up with the statement 
that in the circumstances we were unable to help the 
Rey. Mr. So-and-So out of his dilemma. It seemed that 
his subscription had just expired. The next week, his 
wife, noticing it, sent in and renewed it on her own 
hook. We often used to smile and wonder how this 
reverend gentleman felt when he found his “Still Life” 
staring at him; but he never stopped it. Another man’s 
wife (he was one of the most famous financiers in 
America) wrote an indignant letter excoriating us for 
publishing a cartoon of her distinguished husband. 
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Mitchell brought the letter in to me and asked about 
the subscription. 

‘Send her back the money for the unexpired term,” 
he said. My recollection is that it amounted to $1.98 and 
that the check was never cashed. 

Mitchell edited his paper without the slightest re- 
gard to anything but what may be termed a sort of im- 
personal sense. He never or very rarely used the word 
“T” in talk. His tranquillity was constant. I never saw 
him angry but three times. Once when two exclamation 
points were printed after a joke; once when a paragraph 
he wrote against vivisection was held over for a week 
after he had ordered it in; and once when a dialogue 
under a drawing had been substituted for the original 
one. On each one of these occasions he was furious for 
about five minutes. But when the president of one of the 
greatest railroads in the country sent one of his vice- 
presidents to tell Mitchell that if he did not stop pub- 
lishing slams at him he would put Life out of all the 
railroad stands on his road, Mitchell came into my office 
and said “Have you got anything on hand worse than 
we have yet used? We’ll put it in next week.” 

His editorial acumen was well shown during the panic 
of 1907. Naturally during a panic such as this was 
everything shuts down, and in particular, those familiar 
with advertising know that the first thing that happens 
is a shower of cancellations. When Mitchell heard of 
all this—to the consternation of his business associates 
—he ordered me to add four pages to every issue of 
Life. He explained briefly by saying that it was a good 
time to work in an accumulation of pictures, and at the 
same time add to the good will of the paper. His un- 
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erring business sense proved correct, for when the panic 
was over, the effect produced by a paper that had actually 
increased its size in a panic was such that the volume of 
advertising almost doubled. 

His attitude toward the Jews was considered inimical, 
and several times Life was partly boycotted. But as a 
matter of fact, Mitchell never had any more than what 
might be called a comic feeling toward the Jews. His 
real feeling was against the vivisectionists. And he kept 
up a running fire of comment and pictures as long as he 
lived against cruelty to animals. His two hobbies were 
children and dogs. I once called on him at his town 
house (having many babies of my own) foolishly said 
as I entered: ‘How silent your house is.’”” He never 
forgot that remark, and for years after referred to it. 

His feeling for dogs was in keeping with his attitude 
toward people. He had a dog named Rowdy, a nonde- 
script animal, whom Mitchell regarded as being another 
human being; he never spoke of him in any other way. 
The truth is that Mitchell’s extraordinary capacities as 
an editor might all be focussed into an unwritten rule 
that dogs, human beings, and all other creations should 
be represented as briefly and as truthfully as possible. 
Thus, when Bob Dickey, whose dogs are so well known 
everywhere (first in Life, then his Laddie Boy and his 
Mr. and Mrs. Beans in the Saturday Evening Post— 
also his advertisement dog, Barking Dog) many years 
ago came on from Chicago and drifted into our office 
with his dog pictures, Mitchell said to him: 

“Don’t try to make your dogs funny; don’t exagger- 
ate. Just make them exactly as they are.” Dickey never 
forgot this advice, as his dogs testify to-day. 
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That was Mitchell's attitude toward art in general. 
It was not so much a question of realism, for no man 
had a more delicate appreciation of the fanciful or 
romantic than he. His books reveal that. A delicious 
little satire he once wrote, The Last American, illus- 
trated by himself, shows his wealth of imagination. But 
above all things he believed in clarity. He never, seem- 
ingly, fussed about details, looking for the general effect, 
but his eye for detail was astonishing. He had what is 
termed a microscopic vision. Although he wore power- 
ful spectacles, when he examined a drawing, he would 
take them off and look at it very closely; then he would 
frequently take an eraser and work the drawing over to 
suit himself. One man who followed in his wake tried to 
imitate him—an amusing, if not a pathetic performance. 

He very rarely criticized a drawing brought in by an 
artist, but if he didn’t like it, his favorite mode of re- 
jection was to say: “This does not steal my heart away.” 
Once an artist brought in an elaborate drawing he had 
worked over for some time and Mitchell, with a half 
sigh, rejected it. The artist said: 

“But, Mr. Mitchell, I am sure this is one of my best.” 

“Oh well,” replied Mitchell, “if you really feel that 
way about it, I'll take it.” 

He once called my attention to something of my own 
in another magazine, which he admired, and asked me 
why I published it elsewhere. I told him he had rejected 
it a year or so before. He remarked: 

“T ought to have known better. Next time don’t let 
me do it.” 

There have been, and are, many editors who have 
abounding superiority in one or two directions, as, for 
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example in selecting ‘what the public wants,” or in 
make-up and management. But he had them all. For 
years he was surrounded with men of divergent views 
and personalities, who could not get along together, 
yet he contrived to keep them all going. I remember 
upon one occasion one man refused to occupy a certain 
desk unless another man’s chair was removed to a re- 
spectable distance. Mitchell had the removal made and 
treated the whole matter as a joke. When anybody re- 
signed he would reply humorously and the next day all 
would be serene. 

He never discharged anybody. Once I was taken 
violently ill, was given up by several doctors and had 
to go to the Adirondacks. Mitchell merely shifted in 
his seat and told me to come back when I could, paid the 
full amount of my salary, and had the manuscripts sent 
to me for a year—back and forth. 

He was the soul of punctuality and had all of the 
artist’s temperament so far as detail was concerned; 
yet after he had gotten used to riding in motors he 
hired a chauffeur that no one else would have kept for 
twenty-four hours. He was late for the first week or so. 
I never knew what Mitchell did to him—probably noth- 
ing—but in a few months he was the best—and most 
punctual of chauffeurs. That was Mitchell’s supreme 
quality ; nobody ever worked for him who did not keep 
on improving all the time; yet he did nothing. 

Another editorial rule he had which, in the early 
days, gave me a shock when he laid it down; and that 
was never to answer a critic. He would publish stinging 
things in Life and evoke an outburst of wrath in reply. 

‘Print it,” he would say, “but never answer back.” 
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He rarely examined proof pages minutely, but all let- 
ters from correspondents he scanned to see that no 
changes were made and in particular that I put no head- 
ings on them which could possibly be construed as “‘an- 
swering back.” This was due not only to his editorial 
judgment but his sense of fairness. Naturally he aroused 
the resentment of the medical profession because of 
his anti-vivisection attitude. 

Once we received a long, enraged letter from Dr. 
Keen of Philadelphia, protesting violently over some- 
thing Mitchell had inserted about cruelty to dogs, with 
pictures taken from what Mitchell called “the torture 
chambers.’ Although this letter was intended to make 
anyone sit up and take notice, the only thing about it 
that interested Mitchell was its length. 

“Ask him to cut it down,” he said. “Nobody will read 
it asitis.’’ He wanted people to read it. He wanted them 
to read everything in the paper. 

Also he had no policy. And this was a matter which 
disturbed a lot of anxious people. They could not under- 
stand how a paper so influential as Life (and it was 
highly influential) could possibly have any weight with 
really intelligent people when anybody could get into it, 
provided the stuff was what Mitchell wanted. He would 
frequently publish things diametrically opposite in the 
same issue. Once he printed a picture of Oliver Her- 
ford’s which he didn’t like and wrote something to that 
effect, along with the drawing. Oliver was one of his 
favorites, but Oliver was shy. Mitchell received artists 
every Tuesday, but Oliver was too impatient to wait 
and having come one Tuesday and found a lot of others 
ahead, he went away. And he never came back. 
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There was one artist who was rather rough in his man- 
ners, and used to resent it when Mitchell refused to make 
every one of his drawings into a center page cartoon. 
Mitchell told me the reason this man’s work was di- 
minished in Life was because his women were a ‘“‘com- 
mon”’ type. One day the artist made a protest so violent 
that Mitchell told him about his women. He went away 
in a huff and never came back. Some time later, at a 
luncheon at which I was present, he began to slam 
Mitchell, when the man next to me, another artist, rose 
and said to him: “If you dare to say another word about 
Johnny Mitchell, I'll punch the head off you.” That was 
the way all of his regular contributors felt. 

I recall quite vividly one poor devil of an artist who 
had just got married and had bought a small house out 
in New Jersey, putting into it all his savings, but neglect- 
ing to take out any insurance. One morning he came in 
with tears in his eyes and said that his house had been 
completely destroyed by fire. He had lost everything. 
Mitchell didn’t even call him an idiot, but carried him 
along for years until he caught up. 

When he first started his paper he had, as I recall, 
about fifty thousand dollars, which, after a compara- 
tively short time, was exhausted. And, as he said, some- 
times the returns were larger than the weekly printing. 
This was quite logical, as the dealers would keep the 
unsold copies for several weeks, and then they might all 
send in their returns at once. 

One day, Mitchell told me, he went out to luncheon 
quite downhearted and rather feeling that the jig was 
up. At the next table sat a man who he afterwards dis- 
covered was the famous Josh Billings. Mitchell heard 
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Josh say that if you wanted a paper to succeed you must 
keep on throwing money into it like a drunken sailor. 
So he went back, got some more friends together and 
in a few weeks the tide turned. Little by little Life 
gained, but it was not until he began his attacks on the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art for closing on Sunday 
and also on the Fifth Avenue stage line for not feeding 
its horses, that the magazine came into its own. In 1893 
the paper had a circulation of 45,000 copies. From then 
on it rose to the peak of the war when one issue repre- 
sented, 3 53,000 copies. 

Mitchell had the combined temperament of a Lao- 
Tsye and a Socrates, although he despised any sort of 
philosophical writing. I once gave him a copy of Scho- 
penhauer essays, and he handed them back the next day. 
‘““Words fail me,” he said, ‘“‘to think that you can read 
such stuff.”” Anybody could see him at any time for the 
asking, but when women came we had a rule. If the 
lady stayed more than five minutes, I would gather up 
a mass of proofs in my arms and apparently hurry into 
his office, profusely apologizing for the intrusion. 
Mitchell would wave me off and say: 

“In a minute.”’ 

This generally had the desired effect. But in case it 
failed, and the lady kept on talking, he would rise and 
stand over her. That invariably worked. 

Mitchell never wrote anything for his paper himself 
except on extraordinary occasions or when he was jab- 
bing the doctors with his anti-vivisection paragraphs. 
His hatreds were all comic, but just for this reason 
deadly. Like all really great men, he cared nothing for 
money, and his absence of fear with regard to it, made 
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him a first-class business man. He was utterly devoid of 
vanity, and indeed his work was accomplished in an un- 
canny manner, by encouraging others. I remember once 
his telling one of our advertising managers, not only 
how important the entire advertising department was, 
but how important he was. Afterwards I chided him on 
this and remarked that without the editorial end the 
advertising would be nowhere. Mitchell replied that, 
from the advertising man’s point of view he was right 
and that he ought to be made to feel that way. 

Similarly he encouraged everyone to feel his own im- 
portance, while always keeping himself in the back- 
ground. The result was that, when he died, everybody 
in the office believed himself alone competent to run a 
paper that, actually, only one man had really run—al- 
though nobody, during his lifetime, was quite aware of 
this. 
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LIFE SAVING IS HIS HOBBY 


BUCK McNEIL, BATTERY PARK DOCKMASTER, 
RESCUES THE DROWNING AS A SIDE LINE 


BY RICHARD REAGAN 
Y FIRST contact with the waters of the North 


River was to save a human life, and I have been 
rescuing persons more or less regularly ever since. On 
the first occasion, when I was a street chippie only six 
years of age, my father took me over to the foot of 
West Delancey Street, and, grabbing me by the seat of 
my pants, he stated that ‘swimming is great fun but you 
must remember never to refuse assistance to a person 
whose life is in distress.’ With those words he chucked 
me over the stringpiece—kerplunk—into the Hudson. 

“Yes, I saved a life on my first swim. My own!” 

Since the occasion thus recounted, Buck McNeil has 
rolled up his life saving score to a total of forty-two 
rescues accomplished solely by his own efforts. In addi- 
tion he has assisted in saving more than two hundred 
persons from drowning. 

Many people think that he is signed on the pay-roll 
of the City of New York as a life saver, but his real 
work is that of dockmaster at Battery Park landing. 
Life saving is only a hobby with him. He earns his liv- 
ing by helping to keep the Statue of Liberty boat running 
on schedule time so that there will be no complaints 
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from the sight-seers. He also sees that only those fishing 
boats, sight-seeing vessels, tugs and any other craft 
which have the proper permission tie up at the Battery 
landing. In other words he’s a sort of a traffic cop of 
the Hudson River. 

“One of my duties,” he explains, “is to see that no one 
gets pushed into the river while waiting to board the 
excursion or sight-seeing boats to Bear Mountain, Coney 
Island, etc. I’ve handled more than several million peo- 
ple from this dock, with no lives lost while I was around. 
Why, on Sundays and holidays in the summer months, 
more than 100,000 persons leave this pier within the 
space of a few hours. Sometimes the crowds are so great 
we have to rope them off for fear that they'll be carried 
by the human tides into the river, instead of on the 
boats.” 

In the pursuit of his hobby, there have been few times 
when any of his middle-aged friends of the Battery have 
put anything over on Buck. He recalls an occasion when 
one of his pals came staggering up to him and shouted 
jovially : “Do yer stuff Buck. I’m a dead’un!” 

“T knew that he had been wetting his tonsils with 
something stronger than buttermilk,” said the dock- 
master, ‘‘but before I could get my fish hooks on him, he 
gave a drunken laugh and dove in. I knew him to be a 
strong swimmer, so I sat down on the stringpiece to keep 
my eyes on his wind. 

‘He swam around in a circle for a couple of min- 
utes. Then he doubled up and went under with a yell for 
help. I thought he was joking and decided to teach him 
a lesson. As he was sinking the second time, I went in 


after him, but I didn’t duck him as I had planned be- 
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cause he was doubled up with cramps in his stomach and 
in his right leg. He hasn’t been in the water since, to the 
best of my knowledge.” 

McNeil—tanned, husky and rugged at fifty-four, is 
always a cordial host to Battery callers. He tells, with 
a solemnly truthful look in his eye, an amusing incident 
about two gentlemen, representatives of a life saving 
club, who once visited him. They asked to see some of 
his medals—of which, of course, he has literally dozens. 
He showed them a few that he happened to have in his 
office drawer. These included the gold medal and the 
sterling silver loving cup, awarded by officials of the 
five Boroughs of New York, in recognition of the forty- 
two single-handed rescues. Then the men looked over 
his double Congressional medal, given him for saving 
two persons in 1914; also the one given by the Volun- 
teer Life Savers of America, which, for saving three 
lives, was presented by former Mayor Mitchel. Other 
medals he showed them were the State’s Compatriots 
medal with two bars, the bronze, silver, and gold medals 
of the Humane Society; the Golden Jubilee medal from 
former Mayor Hylan, for pulling a two hundred and 
fifty pound steward out of the river, and the diamond- 
studded medal from the Boys of the Battery for saving 
more than forty-two lives. 

Interestedly the two visitors inspected them all, 
rubbed their hands together, and then—looking the 
dockmaster sharply in the eyes, one of them asked, “Say, 
Buck, can yuh swim?” 

The boy who, before he was twelve years old, had 
saved five other boys from drowning, has since pulled 
many men and women out of the Hudson. Most of these, 
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however, tried to drown, while the children had fought 
to live. 

‘‘There are some people,” says Buck, “who think that 
saving lives, even against a strong current is a cinch. 
Well, generally it is, except in the cases of blokes who 
are determined to drown and the women who try to 
ruin the sight of your eyes by gouging them with their 
fingernails, because they feel they have the right to lose 
themselves in the river if they want to. But what gives 
me the most trouble is what you might call two separate 
types. I refer to kids with their heads stuck in the mud, 
on the bottom of the river, or else women with red hair. 
And, you can believe me or not, the red-haired women 
are the hardest! 

“While my memory isn’t so good for dates of ancient 
or modern history, I still have a pretty good picture in 
my head of the day our gang of young tadpoles were 
skylarking on the water front and accidentally, of course, 
knocked over a dago’s apple cart. It was on my ninth 
birthday, just forty-five years ago. Well, anyhow, we 
were all good water rats, so when we saw the cop come 
charging at us, with his number twelve barges pounding 
the open pier planks, we didn’t take a second look but 
dove over the stringpiece, kerplunk, and were safe in 
the water. 

“We swam quickly under the pier and hung on the 
piles waiting for the cop to beat it. While catching our 
wind we discovered that one of our gang, named 
‘Happy,’ was missing. I remembered that he was the 
first to dive, after the cop started chasing us, and I 
recalled that the water was only six feet deep at low 
tide where he went in near the street end of the pier. 
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“It looked pretty bad for Happy, because the under- 
tow currents were powerful devils that you couldn’t see 
but could feel gripping at your legs and at the trunk of 
your body. 

“TI was the oldest of the gang, so I swam back and 
dove twice before I located Happy. Well, what I saw 
made me feel pretty scared for him. I couldn’t see his 
head because he was standing on it and it was buried to 
his shoulders in the mud. The first thing I did was to 
grab his feet, which were kicking feeble-like with the 
current. I gave them a couple of hard jerks before his 
head was free of the mud and I was able to bring him 
to the surface. Cheese—what a sight! His face, neck, 
eyes, ears, and nose were caked with mud, to say noth- 
ing of his hair. And I didn’t look like any white dove of 
peace, myself. The cop was gone by this time so we got 
Happy on to the stringpiece and laid him across it. We 
pumped him up and down, until we got most of the mud 
and water out of him. Then we half dragged him up and 
down the pier until we saw that his circulation was get- 
ting all right. After a few minutes’ rest I started to scrub 
the mud off his face and ears. But he didn’t stand for 
any kindly meant face washing. ‘Maybe yuh did make 
yerself a durned hero,’ he said to me, ‘but I'll be dog- 
goned if I’m gonna let yuh mother me!’ ”’ 

Despite his numerous aquatic activities Buck has 
never worn a swimming suit in his life, and says he 
never will. 

‘When I was a kid,” he grinned, “we wore the only 
suit inherited from Adam. Since I grew up I never go 
swimming for pleasure. In none of my rescues off the 
Battery have I ever had time to discard my clothes, 
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whether it happened to be summer or winter. Three 
times have I saved person’s lives when I forgot to take 
my briar out of my mouth. It’s much easier to swim with 
a pipe between your teeth, than wearing a heavy over- 
coat, and I’ve done this four times, when the rescue 
called for pretty quick action.” 

I took occasion to question Buck as to the effect which 
the Era of Volstead has had on his side line. He told 
me that although many people have the idea that more 
drunks fall into the river now—because of the poor 
quality of the stuff they swallow—than was formerly 
the case, such a presumption is wide of the mark. In his 
opinion the number of bums who have jumped or fallen 
into the Hudson while under the influence of liquor has 
been considerably less in the past few years than over 
a similar period prior to Prohibition. 

“The trouble now,” he explains, “is that the water- 
front roustabouts lie where they drink. After a couple 
of swigs of the ‘paint’ they buy, it kicks them so quick 
and hard that they have no desire or energy to stagger 
to the Battery and dive over the sea wall to cool their 
brows—as they used to. 

‘IT remember one time, though, that two deckhands 
aboard a paddle-wheeled excursion boat were fighting 
over the fact that one of them owed the other two-bits. 
Both had been imbibing freely of some bum whisky. The 
boat was just coming to her moorings at the Battery, 
when the two deckhands locked together in a body hold, 
crashed against the vessel’s railing and the antique sup- 
ports broke and both men fell into the Hudson. 

“T heard the screams of the women on the boat and 
then the cry of ‘Men overboard!’ It didn’t take me long 
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to get in the water, but I had one devil of a time trying 
to separate those two deckhands. They seemed to have 
the idea that they could save themselves by hanging to 
each other’s throats. They were going down for the last 
time when I ducked them a few times and they soon 
lost their fight toward each other and both grabbed at 
my own Adam’s apple. I got them to some spiles and had 
to duck them hard before I could subdue them enough 
to get them over the stringpiece. What a pair of octo- 
puses they were!” 

Some years ago, this same paddle-wheeler freighted 
with sight-seers was backing out slowly from the Bat- 
tery, when she was struck by an ocean-going tug that 
pushed her nose eight feet through the port ribs and 
into the engine room. 

Women and children screamed, men shouted, and the 
ancient paddle-wheeler began to settle down in the 
water, “‘like an old woman easing herself quiet-like into 
the depths of a rocking chair,” as Buck put it. The helm 
and rudder didn’t respond to the efforts of the skipper. 
Buck tossed a guyline to the boat from the stringpiece 
and shoved out a handy gangplank. While the hands on 
the boat were making this fast, he crossed over and 
ushered scores of panicky passengers to safety. But, as 
the water was coming over the decks, some of the folks 
didn’t wait for a chance at the crowded gangplank, but 
jumped overboard. After them jumped Dockmaster 
McNeil and fished and pushed fifty or more out of the 
water. There wasn’t time to make an exact count. Many 
of them could swim but the cold October water gave 
them chills and cramps. Finally they were all ashore, 
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from off the boat and out of the Hudson, with no lives 
lost. 

Not always has Buck McNeil escaped unscratched. 
He admits a few more or less minor injuries. Questioned 
as to particulars, he recalled the roustabout who was 
tossing off a towline from an excursion boat when his 
foot caught in a guyline. He fell over the stringpiece 
into the water surging between the vessel and the granite 
seawall. 

“I knew he was in for a tight squeeze, so I jumped. 
I got him before I was completely wet, but in striking 
out with my right arm the steamer bumped against the 
spile and caught my right hand in between. I had the 
good luck to keep my head, while the vessel veered off, 
and by lying on my back and kicking my legs, I kept 
afloat with the roustabout until I grabbed a guyline. It 
took seven months for my crushed hand to heal, but it’s 
almost as good now as when I was a chippie. 

“The next rescue I made was a cop. It was a fierce 
hot summer day, when a cop comes along, out of uni- 
form. He told me he’d like to try fishing off the Battery 
seawall. I wished him luck, but didn’t think he’d waste 
many minutes of his precious time fishing in the Hudson. 
After about an hour, I saw him still sitting there with his 
pole and line projecting over the stringpiece. I gave him 
a merry hail. He woke up with a jerk and fell over the 
stringpiece, cracking his skull a hard knock against a 
spile, as he went over. He was easy to bring out because 
he was unconscious, but you can sort of imagine the 
blasphemous thanks he gave me when he came to. 
Seemed to be particularly hurt because I’d spoiled his 
fishing.” 
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It goes without saying that all of Buck’s rescues 
haven’t been performed on men and children. He doesn’t 
particularly care to reminisce about the women, because 
most of them have been attempted suicides. He did tell 
me about a few cases, however, without mentioning any 
names, 

There was the ten-year-old girl that came running 
to his shack on the Battery, carrying her year-old brother 
in her arms. 

“Quick, Buck, for God’s sake. My mother’s trying 
to drown herself!” 

“T leaped to the edge of the seawall, before she had 
finished her cry, and sure as the rise and fall of the tide, 
there was a thirty-year-old woman, sinking in the oily 
water about twenty yards away. After I got in the river 
I had to look twice before I saw her come to the surface. 
She had been carried some yards by the ebb tide. The 
poor creature put up a valiant fight to drown, but she 
didn’t have a chance against me with her feeble strength. 
I got her, but not without a struggle. She came around 
to see me several years later and informed me that she 
was doing well, having married again. The first hus- 
band had deserted her—hence her attempt to end her 
life. 

“One of the most tragic of the female cases I ever 
encountered was early of a June evening, some years 
ago, when I was about to go home for dinner after a 
- hot and busy day on the waterfront. The last of a num- 
ber of excursion and sight-seeing boats had just left 
freighted with merry-makers, when I noticed that a 
young Italian girl, kind of slender-like and with more 
than her share of beauty, was lingering sad-like too near 
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the stringpiece. I remember her as good as yesterday. 
She had taken off her hat and, you may believe it or not, 
that Italian colleen had real dark red hair with blue or 
purple-like shadows. 

“She had been loitering there for several hours of 
the late afternoon, but as soon as the last boat left she 
stepped up to the stringpiece, tossed down a shabby 
purse as she undid her hair, until it hung almost to her 
waist. She then lifts her head and with her hands 
clenched at her side, she took a long and dreamy look at 
the dying glory of the sun and then, quick as a gull dives, 
she jumped feet first into the Hudson. 

“Although she sank like a mud hook, I was waiting 
for her when she reappeared and I approached her in 
my customary manner. Quick as a monkey’s paw, she 
nailed my eyes with all her fingers. And not only that 
but when I quieted her hands she kicked vicious-like with 
her high-heeled slippers. What with being half blind for 
a few seconds from contact with her fingernails, and 
having the wind kicked out of my tummy, I almost lost 
my hold on her—but not quite. 

“T propelled her to shore and then, when I was about 
to pull her up on the pier, she gave one final kick at my 
stomach and at the same time squirmed back into the 
water. She was sinking with a mad look in her eyes, when 
I grabbed her again. She made another attempt to gouge 
my eyes, but I knew her tactics by that time. 

‘That Italian red-head was only about eighteen sum- 
mers, but I can testify that her scrapping ability was as 
great as her appearance was beautiful. By the time I 
got her in the second time an ambulance was waiting 
for her. She had so much water in her system that she 
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needed one. All the eyewitnesses granted that the poor 
little girl put up a fight that for pure action would shame 
many a heavyweight, but her only aim was to lose her 
life. I always wondered why. In the purse she dropped 
on the stringpiece there was about sixty dollars and a 
handsome diamond engagement ring. But, after all, my 
hobby is to prevent suicides and not to figure out the 
‘why.’ 

‘Since my experience with the Italian flapper, I have 
handled seven or eight other red-heads. Although they 
all were unusual battlers I knew how to handle them 
and other persons of a frisky nature. The first one not 
only made me wise to the fact that something in the 
nature of red-haired women makes them the hardest 
to rescue, but she also taught me a system that I have 
used ever since. I decided that inasmuch as I had almost 
lost her that I would have to have one regular and efh- 
cient method of saving tough customers. 

“T never have hit a drowning person in my life, no 
matter how big or strong they were nor how much they 
fought. And I have been hit pretty hard a few times or 
so. I find that the best way to get a person in the water 
is never to approach him from the front, but always 
from the rear. I make a rule of grabbing the right wrist 
with my left fish hook and then I pull it straight down 
in front of him. That leaves me lying on my back with 
my left arm fixed diagonally downward and across the 
drowning person’s chest. With a strong grip on his 
wrist, while I propel myself to shore with my right 
arm, there isn’t much chance for the poor unfortunate 
to get fresh. Of course if he kicks much, I can always 
duck him, or if he’s pretty husky and anxious to drown 
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I can always use the scissors hold on his legs to sort of 
subdue him, but it’s not often necessary.” 

Every day—especially in the summer—Buck has 
numbers of visitors. He has saved, individually or in 
wholesale lots from sinking Battery boats, literally 
dozens of children, and many of these boys and girls 
enjoy nothing more than an occasional trip down to see 
the man to whom they owe their lives. Most of the 
folks who have been saved from suicide are either too 
ashamed, or too ungrateful, to thank their benefactor. 
Buck says he can’t exactly blame them. Nevertheless— 

“I want to continue my hobby as long as I live, and if 
my health and strength keep up you'll find me at the 
Battery for a good many years yet—helping folks out of 
the dirty waters of the Hudson back onto the sidewalks 
of New York.” 
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COULDN’T RESIST RISKING HIS 
LIFE 


THERE WAS A MAN TO BE SAVED, SO JOE 
LAPOLLA “JUST JUMPED” 


By DIANA RICE 


WO years and more ago, on an afternoon in late 
summer, two men stood talking to each other on a 
subway platform. The shorter of the pair had his back 
to the tracks. Suddenly his companion cried out and 
pointed toward the electric rails. The short man wheeled 
round. Across the right of way lay a man apparently 
unconscious. Not hesitating a moment, the short fellow 
plunged down off the platform and tried to lift the inert 
form. The unconscious man on the track was consider- 
ably taller and many pounds heavier than the small 
man endeavoring to drag him to safety. The latter 
tugged at the big man’s clothes. He tried to roll him 
over. But each time the insensible figure sagged back 
across the car tracks. Each attempt ended in failure. 
Seconds seemed hours as the struggle continued. The 
short one was beginning to make some headway when 
abruptly out of the black cylinder of the subway open- 
ing came the grind of wheels. Down the steel rails 
thundered the northbound express. Women screamed. 
Men closed their eyes. The two writhing forms on the 
tracks disappeared from view as the train slid into the 
183 
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station and stopped. Rigid onlookers relaxed and rushed 
to the edge of the platform. Flat on the wooden ties, 
just out of reach of the fatal third rail, sprawled the 
two men, rescuer on top of the rescued, unhurt. 

To the rescuer, Joseph P. LaPolla, has been awarded 
the Carnegie Hero Medal and one thousand dollars for 
his bravery. 

LaPolla is a New York letter carrier. His beat is in 
the vicinity of East 117th Street, where he lives with his 
wife and two children. Four times a day he shoulders a 
bag of mail weighing forty to fifty pounds. On each 
delivery he handles more than two thousand letters. 
LaPolla handles these letters twice, for he sorts and 
ties them up at the branch post office before starting out 
on his rounds. 

The hero letter carrier is a blue-eyed Italian with 
smooth face and curly light-brown hair. A short, mus- 
cular man just turned forty, who has been a letter car- 
rier since he was twenty-one. His associates call him 
Joe. He is active in the affairs of the National Letter 
Carriers’ Association, a society having to do with in- 
surance and legislative matters, and he was returning 
from one of the society’s meetings when the accident 
that challenged his courage occurred. 

One afternoon at the postal sub-station on 106th 
Street, during his hour off between daily rounds, Joe 
talked reluctantly about the act that has given him a 
certain fame. He had just left his letter sorting and had 
come into the superintendent’s office without stopping 
to put on his uniform coat. He wore a dark gray flan- 
nel shirt and a neat bow tie carefully knotted. He looked 
more like somebody’s happy carefree son than he did 
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like the father of two tall children. He was cordially 
unembarrassed, but much more articulate about letter 
carriers collectively and their duty to the public than he 
was about his personal glory. 

As Joe described the rescue episode, it must be ad- 
mitted, it was stripped of all romance. There is no hero 
stuff in it so far as he is concerned, although he is proud 
to wear the Carnegie medal and happy about the thou- 
sand dollars that will buy a home or help educate his 
boy and girl. The great difference it will make in the 
future of the young LaPollas is what means most to 
Joe. He did what had to be done (as he saw it) and 
did it quickly. That is all there is to the story as the 
hero tells it. 

LaPolla said he could not recall his feelings at the 
time of the rescue. 

“T just looked and saw the man lying there. Something 
had to be done. So I jumped down. I didn’t know he was 
such a big man until I tried to lift him. I couldn’t. So I 
rolled him off the rail he was lying across and tried to 
get him between the tracks. I thought in that way the 
train could pass by without hurting us. It did.” 

Joe LaPolla says it was impulse rather than courage 
that made him risk his life to save a fellow citizen. He 
cannot tell whether or not he would have jumped had 
he stopped to think of the danger. But the chances seem 
to be that he would, even though he had had time to 
think about it. Joe’s wife says he always acts first and 
thinks afterwards. Joe’s impulses frequently cause 
Mrs. LaPolla concern. 

The act of heroism for which LaPolla has been 
awarded a Carnegie Hero Medal occurred on August 
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19, 1925. The announcement cites LaPolla as having 
saved one Samuel Thomas from death under a subway 
train. Thomas, it seems, had fallen from a Times Square 
station platform and lay across the rails on which a 
train was approaching. According to the citation La- 
Polla “jumped to the track and tried unsuccessfully to 
lift Thomas to the platform. Next he rolled and half 
carried the man over the deadly third rail and under the 
narrow overhang of the platform where the electric 
shoes of the trucks of two cars passed within a few inches 
of them. Neither was injured.” 

The first intimation the LaPolla family had of ap- 
proaching honors was one day last June, nearly two 
years after the subway adventure. On that day a rep- 
resentative from the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission 
came to call. He spent the evening with the family and 
during his visit asked many questions about the accident 
and the subsequent rescue. Before the caller left the 
LaPolla home that night he told Mr. LaPolla that he 
had been mentioned for the Carnegie award. Nothing 
more was heard about the matter and the memory of the 
caller and his astonishing announcement was beginning 
to fade when one day a letter arrived from Pittsburgh. 

LaPolla heard about the letter as he was returning 
from Jefferson Park, First Avenue and 112th Street, 
where he had been playing baseball with the letter car- 
riers’ team. Mrs. LaPolla had passed the word along 
to one of Joe’s fellow workers, and he in turn had 
passed it on to Joe, who hurried home to find out what 
it was all about. There sure enough was the formal 
letter about the medal and the thousand dollars. This 
letter is now one of the family’s cherished possessiong 
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and is shown with pride to the interested visitor. Noth- 
ing could be more matter-of-fact than the momentous 
document: 


Through the courtesy of Mr. R. A. Franks, of 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, the attention of the Carnegie Hero Fund 
Commission has been called to an act performed by you, by which 
on August 19, 1925, you saved Samuel Thomas from being 
killed by a train, at New York, New York. Through the courtesy 
of Mr. J. J. Kiely, Postmaster, New York, New York, we were 
furnished with a report on your act. Your case after a thorough 
investigation was considered at a meeting of the Commission held 
this afternoon, and I have much pleasure in informing you that 
in recognition of your heroism on that occasion the Commission 
awarded you a bronze medal and the sum of $1,000, to be paid 
as needed for a worthy purpose to be approved by the Executive 
Committee. 

I shall be obliged if you will kindly advise me without delay, 
by a letter bearing your own signature, whether or not you wish 
to accept the Commission’s awards. If your reply is in the afirma- 
tive, the medal will be forwarded to you as soon as it has been 
received from the manufacturers and the money will be held for 
you until it is needed for the purpose which will later be decided 
by the Executive Committee. 


But while Mrs. LaPolla is proud of the letter and of 
the medal, she cannot forget that her husband took an 
awful chance. 

“Toe was always impulsive,” she said in discussing 
the matter. “I am afraid he will get into trouble some 
time. But he can’t help it; it’s natural for him to act on 
impulse. When he came home that night I noticed he was 
very quiet. He ate his supper without saying a word. 
And he didn’t eat much. That was strange, too, for he 
has a fine appetite. He is always hungry. I said to him 
several times, ‘Joe what’s the matter? ‘Oh,’ he said, 
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‘nothing; nothing’s the matter.’ But I knew there was. 
Well, after the children had gone to bed, he told me. 
The first thing I said, was, ‘Didn’t you think of me and 
the children?’ Of course, he hadn’t thought of us.” 

This mother of two growing children pondered the 
subject of Joe and his brave deed for several minutes 
and then she added: 

“Yes, it’s nice for Joe. It was natural for him to jump 
down and try to save the man. Joe’s always like that— 
impulsive.” 

The LaPollas live in a small four-room flat. The 
rooms are sunny, comfortably furnished—homelike 
rooms. Mrs. LaPolla, a pleasant-faced, dark-haired 
woman does all the housework and makes the children’s 
clothes. She says it takes eternal vigilance and careful 
planning to make both ends meet on Joe’s pay. LaPolla’s 
girl and boy are eleven and eight respectively. The girl 
wants to be a school teacher. She loves books and is good 
in all her studies. She takes music lessons (at quite a 
sacrifice to the family, for music lessons are expensive 
for a letter carrier's daughter). The young son, a per- 
fect miniature of his bright-eyed father, has made up 
his mind to be a lawyer. He did not hesitate a minute 
when asked not long ago what he wanted to be when 
he grew up. He had come in from school with a bag of 
books under his arm, and he was perturbed because his 
mother would not allow him to go out and play. He 
knew he must do his home work before he joined his 
young companions in the street below, but he was count- 
ing on maternal softness. It proved hardness this day. 

“Remember,” she said, ‘you want to be a lawyer,” 
and the boy went to work on his arithmetic. : 
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Joseph LaPolla’s two special interests are city poli- 
tics and United States history. He has read many of the 
modern books whose authors have been so busy “‘show- 
ing up” the nation’s older heroes. But fortunately, he 
read less flamboyant history first. He is disgusted with 
what he calls “muck raking” in these up-to-date his- 
torical romances. 

“I don’t want my boy and girl to read such stuff,” 
he said. “I want them to believe that the early presi- 
dents, statesmen, and generals of this country were great 
men. I read about Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
and the rest of them when I went to school, and they 
were heroes to me. They still are.”” He added Franklin 
and Greene to the others whose active lives and brave 
deeds had been an inspiration to him. He appears to 
think much about what he reads and wants his children 
to use their minds and decide about their own future. 
He plans to give them the education his parents were 
too poor to give him. 

LaPolla was born on the lower East Side of foreign- 
born Italian parents. The family moved, when he was 
a year old, to the vicinity where he still lives. He at- 
tended parochial and public schools until he was ten, 
filling in leisure hours with odd jobs. When he was 
eleven he went to work as a plumber’s helper. He has 
worked ever since. Studying at night he passed the postal 
service examination and became a substitute letter car- 
rier. After three years of substituting he was appointed 
to regular full-time duty. For nearly twenty years he 
has been in the service, much of the time at the same 
sub-station in East 106th Street. Joe is a popular mem- 
ber of the force and his fellow workers straightaway 
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planned a grand banquet to celebrate the medal award. 
The program called for a speech by Joe, music and 
flowers, and prominent city officials as lesser guests. 

The hero medalist is active in the local branch of the 
New York Letter Carriers’ Association and an officer 
of the national organization. He is aggressive politi- 
cally and looks as though he would be a good fighter for 
any cause he believed in. He is a baseball fan and one of 
the best players on the neighborhood team. Once he 
was a crack bowler. But he saws bowling lost its charm 
for him when prohibition ruled out beer. 

“Bowling was a good game, and beer was a good 
drink,” says Joe. “But who wants one without the 
other ?” 

At present there are many councils at the LaPolla 
home over whether the thousand dollars presented by 
the Carnegie Commission shall be used toward the 
purchase of a little place in the suburbs, or whether it 
shall be used to give Louise and Richard an education. 
There are indications that “‘the little place in the sub- 
urbs” will win and that the education will have to be 
provided out of savings. The money must, of course, be 
spent either for a home, for educational purposes, or 
for business enterprise, as that is the way the Carnegie 
Hero Fund operates. A paragraph in the manual of the 
Carnegie benefactions reads as follows: 

“In the operation of the Fund, each alleged heroic act 
reported to the Commission has been diligently investi- 
gated and has been given careful consideration. Awards 
have been granted only in cases which have first been 
personally investigated by a representative of the Com- 
mission, and in which conclusive evidence was obtained 
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showing that the person performing the act voluntarily 
risked his own life in saving or attempting to save the 
life of a fellow being, or voluntarily sacrificed himself 
in an heroic manner for the benefit of others. 

““Medals—gold, silver, or bronze—have been pre- 
sented as memorials in all cases in which the heroic act 
measured up to the standard set by the Commission. 
Pecuniary grants have been made only where and when 
needed, and under restrictions as to their proper use. 
In numerous cases monetary awards have been made 
to heroes or their dependents for the purchase of 
homes, to liquidate indebtedness, to establish proper 
business enterprises.”’ 

On one side of the medal is a portrait medallion of 
Andrew Carnegie. On the other is a space for the re- 
cipient’s name surrounded by elaborate engraving. 
Around the edge appear the words “Greater love hath 
no man than this that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.”’ LaPolla, in commenting on the award, said 
that he was glad it was amply protected by restrictions. 

“For,” he added with a wink, “I might be impulsive 
again and—buy an automobile.” 


HE CURES SPEECH DEFECTS 


BENJAMIN BOGUE STUDIED THE BASIC CAUSES 
OF STAMMERING AND HAS HELPED THOUSANDS 


By ALAN A. MILLER 


ENJAMIN NATHANIEL BOGUE was born 

fifty years ago on a farm in Wabash County, 
Indiana. He attended a typical “‘little red school,”’ went 
to high school in Lincolnville, Indiana, and then en- 
tered Earlham College. He was forced to drop his 
studies and return to his home because of his stuttering 
and stammering. 

Mr. Bogue says he cannot remember a time in his 
childhood when he did not stammer. It interfered with 
his studies at both grammar and high schools, and made 
his college work impossible. He felt early in life the hu- 
miliation of the stammerer. Of his home life in his child- 
hood, he says: “Often I went without things at the 
table because I could not start the ‘P’ in ‘Please pass.’ ”’ 

His father had also stammered in early life but had 
gradually overcome the handicap. His grandfather was 
a stammerer and so were many of his relatives. The 
knowledge of this made the young man’s depression 
deeper, because he regarded himself as cursed with a 
hereditary affliction. His father had sought to cure him 
of the defect by appealing to his boyish pride and de- 
sires. Once he offered him a shotgun if he would stop 
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stammering. At other times other inducements were 
held out. But all to no avail. The more young Bogue 
tried to halt his trouble, the worse it became. 

But failure at Earlham College did not quench the 
fire of ambition. The boy was determined to win an 
education, a place in the world, and dominion over his 
tongue. He was forced to live through a period of in- 
tense humiliation. Neighbors spoke of him as ‘Ben 
Bogue’s boy who stammers.” He tried many jobs, but 
lost them all because of his affliction. He worked as an 
elevator operator, but soon found that here he must 
speak understandingly ; and this he could not do. A job 
as a stock-chaser in a factory ended in the same way 
as the others; he was soon in search of another job. 

When he obtained a place as “butcher” for the Union 
News Company, he thought he was in luck. This job af- 
forded him opportunity to travel and see the country. 
Mr. Bogue says he still remembers the anguish he suf- 
fered as news vendor on the train going out over the 
Grand Trunk Railroad. Going up and down the aisles 
calling papers and every few minutes finding out that 
he couldn’t say what he started out to say, was tortur- 
ing business, for the passengers laughed at the gasping 
and grimaces which accompanied his efforts at hawking 
his wares. They asked him all sorts of foolish questions 
just to hear him try to talk. Of this experience, Mr. 
Bogue says: ‘It almost made me wish I could never see 
a human being again, so keen was the suffering and so 
tense were my nerves as a result of this work.’ It 
wasn’t very long until the manager found out the situa- 
tion, and let young Bogue go. 

Once he even tried to be a salesman. Goaded to des- 
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peration by his many discharges, he was willing to try 
anything. The sales manager to whom he talked about 
this place explained its attractive features. “He con- 
vinced me that I could make more money than I'd ever 
made before,’ Mr. Bogue says. ‘‘Then I started to tell 
my part of the story. I didn’t get very far before he dis- 
covered I was a stammerer. That was enough for him. 
With a gesture of helplessness, he turned to his desk. 
‘You’ll never do, young man, you'll never do. You can’t 
even talk!” 

All this time Benjamin Bogue had been trying to over- 
come his trouble. The money he received from his many 
if short-lived jobs went for one “cure” after another. 
Back in his school days one of his teachers had given 
him the advertisement of a man who claimed to cure 
stammering by mail. His parents had sent this man a 
large sum of money. He was told to do a number of 
useless things, such as holding toothpicks between his 
teeth, talking through his nose, whistling before he 
spoke a word, and many other foolish things. The dis- 
mal failure attending this attempt dissipated his faith 
in all correspondence cures. 

He tried the suggestion of friends and neighbors to 
“forget that you stammer and you'll outgrow it.” The 
discovery of his father that he could speak more or less 
perfectly when alone or in talking to animals led to the 
decision to send him on a hunting and fishing trip in the 
wilds of the northwest, taking no guide, no companions 
of any sort, so that he could have complete solitude. This 
idea, Mr. Bogue says, was entirely wrong, as he after- 
wards proved to his satisfaction. 

He tried everything that came to his attention. One 
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old man in Philadelphia had made speech defects a life 
study. He went to him and, although he was not cured, 
he learned from this man much about the fundamental 
laws governing speech. 

He visited Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, New 
York, Boston, and other eastern cities in search of help. 
Each of these experiences possessed value, Bogue says, 
for they taught him the things which would not work, 
and by a simple process of elimination he later found 
the things which would. 

There was the school of elocution in Cincinnati, whose 
advertisement declared that there the stammerer could 
positively be cured! Bogue went to Cincinnati and took 
twenty lessons for fifty dollars. He learned a great deal 
about voice culture and how to become a great orator, 
but very little about how to control stammering. 

Some time later he came upon a man who claimed he 
could cure him in one hour. He was a hypnotist, and 
believed he could restore perfect speech by the proper 
hypnotic suggestion while the sufferer was in a trance. 
But he did not even make an impression on Bogue’s 
malady. 

The young man next placed his faith in electrical treat- 
ments. The specialist explained that stammering was 
caused by certain contractions of the muscles of the 
vocal organs and said his treatment was sure to elimi- 
nate this contraction and leave the speech entirely free 
from stammering. The specialist was mistaken! 

About this time Mr. Bogue began to mull over in his 
mind the things about the organs of speech that he had 
learned. At first his knowledge was just a jumbled mass 
of disconnected facts and he had no idea of perfecting 
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his own stammering cure. But the suggestion was put 
into his mind one day by a cousin. 

“Benjamin,” he said, “why don’t you cure yourself ?” 

“Cure myself!” Bogue exclaimed. “How do you ex- 
pect me, with no scientific training, to cure myself, when 
doctors, surgeons, and scientists all over the country 
have given me up as incurable?” 

“That doesn’t make any difference,”’ his cousin in- 
sisted. ‘‘Begin where the others have left off and find 
out how to succeed.” 

That idea haunted the youth day and night. “Begin 
where the others left off and find out how to succeed!” 
He kept saying it over and over again to himself: “Be- 
gin where the others leave off!” 

He began to believe he could do it! First he studied 
thoroughly the principles of speech, then anatomy, the 
lungs, the throat, the brain. Nothing escaped him. He 
read all the books that had been published on the sub- 
ject of stammering. He sought translations of foreign 
books on the subject. He virtually lived in libraries. 

With the knowledge he had gained from physicians, 
specialists, and institutions, he began to experiment on 
himself. Progress was slow at first—painfully so. But 
success came at last. Gradually he reached a point where 
he positively didn’t stammer at all! 

At first, he says, his friends doubted his cure. Even 
his mother feared the malady would return. “But I 
knew it wouldn’t come back,” says Bogue,”’ for the old 
fear was gone. The nervousness soon passed away, and 
a new feeling of confidence and self-reliance took hold 
of me, with the result that in a few weeks I was a 
changed man. Gradually the affliction was forgotten by 
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my old friends, and my new ones didn’t know anything 
about it. 

But the change caused him to acquire a life ambition. 
He longed to cure other stammerers by giving them the 
treatment which he had worked out for himself. He 
told this secret hope to three friends, whom he credits 
with having given him the encouragement and financial 
help he needed to launch out on his newly found career. 

Bogue opened his institute for the cure of stammer- 
ing in Indianapolis in 1901. He began with one student 
and one room. He was teacher, stenographer, office boy, 
and general superintendent of the new school. Often he 
worked until two o’clock in the morning getting out his 
correspondence. To-day, the Bogue Institute for Stam- 
merers has two large buildings with considerable dormi- 
tory space, but even the modern facilities sometimes 
prove inadequate to house all the students, some of 
whom are occasionally placed in Indianapolis hotels. 

In his more than a quarter of a century’s experience 
in curing stammering, Mr. Bogue has been in touch with 
over 200,000 stutterers and stammerers. He has diag- 
nosed by mail over 90,000 cases, and has personally 
diagnosed about 20,000 cases. His treatment is known 
as the Bogue Unit Method. 

This method is three-fold in action, from which fact 
it derives its name. The first unit of treatment has for 
its purpose the building up of the body. Normal physical 
health is essential for cure. The second unit has to do 
with the restoration of the mental equilibrium. It stabi- 
lizes the mental activities and places them under per- 
fect control. The third unit synchronizes and harmonizes 
mental and physical activities. Codrdination between 
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the brain and the muscles of speech can be reéstablished 
and stammering cured. At every stage in the application 
of the method the principles underlying perfect articu- 
lation serve as the foundation of the instruction. These 
principles of speech never vary, although their applica- 
tion may change to fit the needs of individual cases. 

Mr. Bogue insists that his students go to Indianapolis 
and live at the institute. The time required to effect a 
cure varies according to the severity of the case and to 
the mental power of concentration possessed by the in- 
dividual student. 

Mr. Bogue is proud of the successes his students make 
in life. One became a cheer leader at Butler University. 
Another young man, a former Bogue graduate, E. W. 
Foster, while a student at Georgetown University, won 
the Kentucky State Oratorical Contest. Hundreds of his 
students become salesmen, teachers, and business lead- 
ers. Several are preachers whose halting tongues once 
kept them back in their calling. 

Mr. Bogue has had students ranging in age from eight 
years to seventy. He will not accept students younger 
than eight years, for they must be able to read and 
write. 

While stammering usually begins between the ages 
of three and six, Mr. Bogue says he has had students 
whose affliction began late in life. One man began stam- 
mering at the age of sixty-six, another at sixty-one. One 
man entered the institute at sixty-seven because his stut- 
tering and stammering had so affected the nerves of his 
wife that she had left him to preserve her peace of mind. 
After his cure, however, she came back and they re- 
sumed their married life in happiness. 
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Mr. Bogue estimates there are approximately 
1,250,000 stutterers in the United States to-day and 
declares the number is steadily increasing. He attributes 
this increase to the “jazz age” and the growing haste 
and nervousness of the times. 

There are five men to one woman who stammer. 
Women have finer speaking muscles and they think and 
talk much more quickly than men. 

Stuttering or stammering sometimes manifests itself 
in strange ways. Mr. Bogue knows some sufferers who 
are worse at the time the moon is new. Some can speak 
perfectly when in a sitting position but have difficulty 
when standing. One woman could speak perfectly when 
addressing her social inferiors, but stammered badly 
when she talked to members of her own set. Some are 
better in the spring of the year than at any other time. 
Practically all stammerers, he says, are not bothered 
when talking to animals, and many can swear fluently. 

Mr. Bogue estimates that ninety-eight per cent. of 
stutterers and stammerers may be cured. The two per 
cent. who cannot be cured have organic lesions which 
preclude successful treatment. 

Cases of stuttering and stammering where no organic 
lesion is present have their origin in a lack of codrdina- 
tion between the brain and the muscles of speech. The 
brain impulses are not properly transmitted to and ex- 
ecuted by the muscles of speech. 

This failure to transmit brain messages properly (or 
this lack of coordination) may take one of two forms; 
it may result in an under-innervation of the speech 
musculature, which causes loose, uncontrolled repetitions 
of a word, sound or syllable, distinguishing the stut- 
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terer; or it may take the form on an over-innervation 
of the speech musculature with the result that the vocal 
cords are so intensely contracted as to cause inability to 
pronounce even a sound, a condition so common to the 
stammerer. 

Mr. Bogue charges that many over-indulgent parents 
who coddle their small children by talking “‘baby talk”’ 
to them are laying the foundation for future stutterers 
and stammerers. Stuttering or stammering in children 
is often caused by mimicry, he says. 

A widespread fallacy which is doing much to prevent 
the decrease of the number of stammerers in the United 
States, Mr. Bogue says, is the belief that the sufferer will 
outgrow his affliction. This is seldom true. After the 
age of six years, only one fifth of one per cent. ever 
recover from speech defects without aid. Institutional 
care is necessary to cure the malady. 

Mr. Bogue is the author of several books and many 
pamphlets on stammering and its cure. Stammering, Its 
Cause and Cure, a full-size book published in 1919, has 
run into the sixth edition—60,000 copies in all. It has 
been placed in hundreds of public libraries throughout 
the nation and is recognized as one of the foremost 
treatises on the disorder and its remedy extant. The 
Emancipator, a magazine published every month, is de- 
voted to helping stammerers find themselves. 


“TEX” RICKARD, MASTER SHOW- 
-MAN 


CHAMPIONSHIP BOUTS WERE JUST STOCK-IN- 
TRADE TO PROMOTER OF MADISON SQUARE 
GARDEN 


By GROVER THEIS 


UT the business for which I was destined, and, I 


believe made, had not yet come tome. . . . Thad 
not yet found that I was to cater for that insatiate want 
of human nature—the love of amusement . . . and 


that fame and fortune awaited me as soon as I should 
appear before the public in the character of a SHOWMAN. 
I did not seek the position or the character. I fell into the 
occupation.” 

The words are P. T. Barnum’s but they might as well 
be those of George L. (Tex) Rickard. Both of them 
“fell” into an occupation at which they proved to be 
masters. Barnum had been memorialized in biogra- 
phies, interpretations, and endless brochures. It seems 
not unreasonable to suppose that some future writer 
will find Rickard good material for a psychograph. 
Barnum’s Museum and exploits are a part of our social 
history. To a later generation Rickard’s New Garden 
and Battles of a Century may well have the same rat- 
ing. Indeed, we already think of the Old Madison 
Square Garden as a unique phase of the past, and Rick- 
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ard’s name is linked with that for it was he who finally 
made it a going concern. 

Whatever the future may say of Rickard it will not 
be amiss to attempt now an estimate of the man and his 
genius. Professional boxing is good or evil as you will. 
Opinions differ violently. But be a person ever so antag- 
onistic to the sport, it takes a sturdy prejudice to ignore 
the fact that the man behind the big championship fights 
must have some qualities lacking among other men. 

Granting that Americans are more or less sports 
mad and dearly love a spectacle on the grand scale, it 
requires peculiar talent to persuade 145,000 individuals 
to part with more than $2,600,000 in admission fees to 
witness a heavy-weight boxing contest. Whatever it in- 
dicates about our scale of values it remains a fact that 
the curiosity aroused as to the outcome of the Dempsey- 
Tunney fight in Chicago resulted in a greater radio 
hook-up over the country than for the return of Lind- 
bergh; that 1,200 press tickets were issued without 
meeting the demands of newspapers from three conti- 
nents; that the number of words carried over the tele- 
graph wires was second only to the record inspired by 
the protracted Democratic Convention of 1924. 

Why? 

Allow as much as you will for the trend of the times, 
much if not most of the credit belongs to Tex Rickard, 
showman extraordinary. And that is what he is first 
and last—sHOW man. 

Ever since Jack Dempsey took the heavy-weight title 
from Jess Willard at Toledo I have been in contact with 
Tex Rickard’s major boxing promotions. In the sum- 
mer of 1927 during the preliminaries to the Dempsey- 
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Tunney fight I had occasion to see him virtually every 
day. 

One of the first things I learned from this acquaint- 
ance was that the man who had made boxing his stepping- 
stone from obscurity to national prominence and com- 
parative affluence is no boxing man at all, nor does he 
want to become one. To most of those with whom he 
deals boxing is not only bread and butter; it is meat and 
drink, the air they breathe and all they think or talk 
about. To Rickard it is the material he uses in his busi- 
ness. He cares little if anything for the finer points of 
ring skill. In all my talks with him I have never heard 
him become enthusiastic over this or that boxer’s right 
cross or left hook or feinting. 

Last summer when someone was setting forth the 
merits of a certain contender and proclaiming that he 
had never had a fair opportunity to show what he could 
do, Rickard’s retort was: ‘‘What do I care about that? 
I’m in the show business.” 

That is probably the underlying secret of the man’s 
success. He knows precisely what he is about and he 
neither thinks nor talks cant about his objective, which, 
he has said, is to stage the greatest sports spectacle in 
the history of the world. Of course, coupled with this 
clear perspective is stubborn determination to make a 
success of what he undertakes, a gambler’s willingness 
to take a chance, and an uncanny ability to foresee when 
and where the public will welcome in ever increasing 
numbers another of his attractions. Incidentally, when 
a major attraction is at stake, it is Rickard in person who 
plans and directs the campaign down to the last detail. 
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He could teach some of the young huskies who accept 
his fabulous purses quite a lot about work. 

There is only one man to whom Rickard may be com- 
pared, and that is P. T. Barnum. The latter was the 
master showman of the last century. Rickard is so far 
and bids fair to remain the master showman of ours. 
One such figure in a hundred years is a fair percentage. 

Yet it would be hard to find two men who have found 
notable success in the same field of endeavor more un- 
like than Rickard and Barnum. About the only similar 
things in the lives of the two men are humble begin- 
nings, and Barnum had nothing like the childhood hard- 
ships that fell to Rickard’s lot. Possibly that is why 
Barnum, the son of a Connecticut Yankee, grew up 
jovial and jolly, fond of a practical joke and withal not 
a little sentimental. Rickard is a hard-bitten and taci- 
turn son of the Middle West and West. He was born in 
a nameless community near Leavenworth, Kansas. As 
a boy he was cut adrift to work out his own salvation. 
He wandered into Texas, whence his nickname, and 
became a cowhand. In those days that part of the coun- 
try had many of the attributes that live to-day only in 
fiction. When the gold rush came Rickard went with it 
to the Yukon and back again. Between times he was 
gambler and gambling house keeper by turn, which was 
no sin in that environment of rough and ready living 
where the only law was the speed of the draw. 

It was while he was running a gambling house in 
Goldfield that Rickard made his début as a fight pro- 
moter and found his gift for showmanship—‘fell into 
the occupation.” The big men of Goldfield wanted te 
do something to put that town “‘on the map.” 
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“They came to me and ast me what they could do,” 
Rickard tells. “I say to ’em that the quickest way to git 
attention fer a town is to hold a prize fight in it. They 
ast me if I’d put it on. And that’s how I got into the 
fight business.”’ 

Rickard’s assumption that the publicity of a fight 
would put Goldfield ‘‘on the map” proved true beyond 
all expectations. The fight was between Gans and Nel- 
son on September 3, 1906. Rickard startled the world 
by offering the then unheard of purse of $32,000 and 
when the skeptics laughed at such a ridiculous sum he 
placed the amount, all of it, in the window of a Goldfield 
bank. 

Since then Rickard has staged most of the heavy- 
weight championship bouts, made a success of the Old 
Garden, built his new “emporium”? (as it would have 
been called in Barnum’s day), and finally had the stock 
of a boxing and sports business listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

How? 

Like Barnum, Rickard admits that “printer’s ink” 
is his greatest stock in trade. That or its equivalent al- 
ways has been in the show business, but Rickard, like 
Barnum, carries it out to the nth degree. Rickard, of 
course, has his press department, but its function is only 
routine. The real ballyhoo is hatched and promulgated 
by Rickard personally. 

Surprising as it seems, one of Rickard’s examples 
in this art was none other than Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt, when he was police commissioner of New York. 
During the time when he was building up the Dempsey- 
Tunney fight in Chicago, Rickard told me that it was 
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Roosevelt who taught him that Sundays and holidays 
were the best times to release stories because on those 
days news was scarce and he would get a bigger “play” 
than on other days. He added that before he won his 
present prominence he got more publicity that way than 
any other. 

While Rickard was telling me this, I cast a look at 
the walls of his office and noted autographed photo- 
graphs of numerous outstanding managing editors and 
publishers, business magnates, young Theodore Roose- 
velt and notable sportsmen. Also, looking down rather 
severely from the array, was the likeness of President 
Calvin Coolidge. 

He is no small man and no “‘accident”’ who learns his 
lessons in publicity from Colonel Roosevelt, and whose 
office walls are loaded with autographed photographs 
from “big”? men. Recognition is conveyed in them, a 
recognition that is embodied best in the fact that a man 
who later became president of the country was regarded 
by Rickard as his guide on how to get publicity. 

Indeed, among all of his achievements, Rickard is 
proudest of his association with “big men,” and of the 
fact that under his direction prize fights have become 
respectable, even to the extent that women have come 
to attend them. If there were any bankers or prominent 
business men at the Goldfield fight, Rickard told me, 
they came incognito. To-day governors, senators, 
mayors and financiers are so numerous among the fight 
fans that the newspapers print lists of them. 

There is no gainsaying this transition and it is inter- 
esting to look into Barnum’s autobiography and find 
him likewise proud over the fact that “nice” people were 
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able to attend his Museum after he had eradicated cer- 
tain of the “‘corruptions.” 

Rickard asks no greater credit than that, though he 
is proud also of his huge gates and the profits he can 
show the directors of Madison Square Garden. His 
achievements, which might be expected to work a change 
in his demeanor, have left him the simple Westerner he 
was in his early days. He generally keeps his hat on, 
generally is chewing at a cigar, he generally is taciturn 
and hides his feelings behind a ‘‘poker face.’’ He never 
learned grammar and never gives it a thought. In this 
as in other things he is unaffected and has never bothered 
to correct himself when he says “‘them fellers.” It would 
seem that after so many years in contact with sophisti- 
cation and even dandyism on Broadway he would ac- 
quire or try to acquire some of both, but he never has. 
His only concessions are a cane and golf. 

There is one thing, however, that Rickard has ac- 
quired in his years as a promoter, and that is a degree 
of cynicism. It will be recalled that when he undertook 
the Jeffries-Johnson bout, a contest between white man 
and negro, he ran into serious opposition and no end 
of trouble. 

One would not suppose that a cowboy, prospector, 
and gambling house keeper would be so thin-skinned as 
to mind such difficulties or what was said about him. 
Yet it is a fact that after that bout Rickard vanished 
from the scene for five years during which he managed 
a ranch in Paraguay. This may not have been due en- 
tirely to his sensitiveness to criticism, because he finally 
came back; but after the first Dempsey-Tunney fight 
in Philadelphia Rickard admitted that the many uns 
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pleasant things that had been said about him had rankled 
deeply. 

He said it had taken him twenty years to learn that 
favorable publicity was not the only kind; indeed, he 
declared that he was beginning to believe that adverse 
comment brought the better results. 

“T used to dodge the things they printed about me. 
I knew there wasn’t any way in the world that I could 
try to explain that it wasn’t all true. People don’t take 
excuses till you’re dead and then it does you no good. 
So I used to boil up inside and grow tired of thinking of 
all the things they were saying about me. Let ’em say 
what they want as long as the customers come to the 
box office.” 

It may seem difficult to picture the man who has spent 
his life dealing in as “hard-boiled” a game as there is, 
pondering over what people say about him, but Rick- 
ard is honest when he asserts that it took him twenty 
years to learn the frequent creed of men whose bread 
and butter is obtained by keeping in the public prints 
—speak ill of my lad, speak well of my lad, but aye be 
speaking of him. 

The genial Barnum suffered in much the same way, 
but in his itinerant tent show days when a preacher de- 
nounced him and his troupe, Barnum proceeded to the 
church or the outdoor meeting and personally defended 
himself and his profession. In his autobiography he 
records at one stage the same conclusion that Rickard 
voiced after the Dempsey-Tunney fight in Philadelphia. 
He didn’t care as long as the customers came. 

‘Now and then,” he wrote, “someone would cry out 
‘humbug’ and ‘charlatan,’ but so much the better for 
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me. It helped advertise me and I was willing to bear the 
reputation.” 

So diverse in personality and living in such different 
days, the two outstanding showmen this country has 
known are strangely similar in their philosophy. The 
public to-day is sports mad, if you will, and Rickard is 
the master exploiter of this form of entertainment, as 
Barnum was of his. Instead of the Wild Man of Borneo 
in a museum we have the Wild Bull of the Pampas in 
the prize ring. 

The analogy is not too finely drawn. If Rickard should 
ever write his autobiography it would be a companion 
piece of Barnum’s. The great P. T. tells the story of 
two giants he had under engagement in his museum at 
one time. They were naturally jealous of each other 
and one day this jealousy flamed into physical combat. 
Barnum intervened. 

“Look here,” he cried, “‘this is all right; 1f you want 
to fight each other, maiming and perhaps killing one or 
both of you, that is your affair; but my interest lies here 
—you are both under engagement to me and if this duel 
is to come off, I and the public have a right to partici- 
pate. It must be duly advertised and must take place on 
the stage. No performance of yours would be a greater 
attraction, and if you kill each other, our engagement 
can end with your duel.” 

Rickard has not only two giants but many and it is 
safe to assume that he would shake Barnum’s hand on 
that sentiment. 

[Note: This sketch was written shortly before Mr. Rickard’s sudden 


death, which occurred a few days after the opening of his new grey- 
hound race track in Florida. | 


SKYSCRAPER BUILDING AS A 
HABIT 


CHANIN PUTS UP A NEW ONE EVERY FEW 
MONTHS, AND THEATERS TOO 


By SAMUEL SPEWACK 
HE story of I. S. Chanin lends itself beautifully 


to the stock success formula. . . . “He started 
with two hundred dollars nine years ago and to-day 
he controls sixty millions. . . .”’ There are all the ele- 
ments—poverty, night schools, penny-saving, manual 
labor, the single-minded purpose, and finally a luxu- 
riant crowning of ambition. In fact, it’s better than 
the stock formula. The climax of the career comes at 
the age of thirty, rather than the usual fifty or sixty. 
And the man’s important; not alone to a given in- 
dustry, but to New York, and the nation. He is con- 
stantly changing the sky lines of the country’s big towns, 
throwing up giant buildings only to throw them down 
again and building them higher and higher and higher. 
He is dotting the urban landscape with what the entre- 
preneurs called “cathedrals of the motion picture,” 
and he’s interested only in the biggest. Roxy’s is his, 
and there will be more like Roxy’s in various quarters 
of New York, and through the country; in London 
and in Paris. Motion picture theatres seating six or 
seven thousand or more he deems an everyday job. 
And in compensation, he’s given Broadway six beau- 
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tiful playhouses for the legitimate theater. These he 
owns and operates. 

A little over a year ago he finished and opened near 
Times Square the thirty-story Lincoln Hotel with each 
of its 1,400 rooms supplied with “sunshine, bath, 
shower and servidor.” More recently he erected a 
fifty-story office building on Forty-second Street and 
Lexington Avenue. There are others, and there will be 
many more. 

The firm name is Chanin Brothers, and H. I. Chanin 
accounts for the plural. He is two years younger than 
I. S., and rode to success with him. The elder brother 
is the master builder, the younger his financial ad- 
viser, confidant and verbal Boswell. 

There were eight brothers and sisters in the Chanin 
family, and the elder Chanin operated a humble paint 
store in Brooklyn. The Chanins hail from Russia. But 
both brothers were born in this country. When they 
were still of public school age, the family returned to 
Russia, and remained only long enough to convince the 
elder Chanin that despite its hardships New York 
was preferable to Ukrania. So the Chanins returned. 
A new paint store was opened. 

I. S. went to Cooper Union at night to study engi- 
neering, and worked as a union painter in the day time, 
with his brother. 

And then—here the band plays—came the war. 

Gratefully I. S. admits that he owes the superstruc- 
ture of his success to the United States Army, although 
that organization of our national defense knows noth- 
ing about it. While H. I. was sent off to handle a ma- 
chine gun, and be gassed, and generally mussed up, 
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I. S. was assigned to put up emergency war buildings 
in a hurry. You remember, the nation was in consid- 
erable of a hurry at the time. And a little more than 
eleven years ago both brothers were advised by the 
War Department that the war was over, Germany had 
been defeated, and France loved us. Both brothers 
came back to Brooklyn. 

Now in the army I. S. learned speed building. It’s 
not a bad thing to know. Most building is done on 
credit. Every day’s bank interest saved means money 
in the pocket of the builder. So, when he returned to 
Brooklyn, I. S. Chanin informed a local Bensonhurst 
banker that he could erect two-family frame houses in 
three weeks. A housing shortage at the time persuaded 
the banker into believing him. Money was lent, and 
the house was built. Then a rash of frame houses 
spread over Bensonhurst. And every house meant a 
profit to I. S. Chanin. 

They carried speed building into skyscrapers and 
theaters. Chanin’s Royale was built in sixty-odd work- 
ing days. Roxy’s, biggest of them all, was put up in 
exactly twelve months, a phenomenal record for this 
type of structure. I remember that chairs were installed 
in the cathedral before the roof was put on, and that 
was only several days before the theater opened. 

Next came his undertaking of the fifty-story Chanin 
building on Forty-second Street, far outstripping in 
height its neighbors in the Grand Central district. The 
upper floors contain the new offices of the Chanin enter- 
prises, and there is a bandbox theater on the roof, where 
I. S. wants his friends and family to put on amateur 
theatricals. 
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“Don’t you think that would give them a lot of 
fun?” he asks, smiling as if anticipating the shows that 
would be presented in his own private theater. 

I. S. is a small man. No more than five feet three, I 
should judge. Thin. A rather nondescript sallow face 
and a ready grin. He wears glasses—shell rimmed— 
and never changes them for dinner as the fashion ex- 
perts ordain. But then he doesn’t always know it’s 
time for dinner. 

He wears good clothes—and wears them well. That 
is, for quite a long time. His pockets sag. His pants 
lack that knife edge. And his hat could stand a cleaning. 

He isn’t sloppy. But he dresses with that easy care- 
lessness that goes with most creative men. You could 
stand next to I. S. in a cigar store or on the street and 
never guess you're standing next to a millionaire. If 
you troubled yourself at all about him, you'd place him 
as a slightly harassed minor executive making both 
ends meet with the aid of three thousand dollars a year 
and the installment plan. 

H. I., on the other hand, is the model for what the 
young business man should wear. 

“We're altogether different,” I. S. remarks, “but 
we agree on one thing. And that is, it’s time we got 
some fun out of life, and not out of work only. We 
ought to play more.” 

“You know,” he continued, “I play with my children 
just as if I were a kid. If someone asked me to play 
marbles right now, I’d get down on the floor and begin 
shooting them the way you see the boys do.” 

“Do you know how?” he was asked. 

“T don’t.” He grinned. “But I’d learn.” 
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Now he is not unconscious of the fact that he is a 
rich and powerful man, and he is constantly on guard 
against those who approach with flattery. But on the 
whole he is unsuspicious. He’ll see anyone for a minute 
or two—if that anyone has a purpose, because he is 
possessed of a small boy’s curiosity regarding all things. 

There is nothing of the new-rich about him. He rides 
more than he walks, only because it’s quick in most 
cases, and he hasn’t much time. He never lets anyone 
else pay a restaurant check when he dines out—because 
he takes it for granted that he has more money than 
the man at the table with him. 

He has a table permanently reserved for himself and 
certain of his co-workers at the Hotel Astor. Yet he 
rarely appears at it. Instead, his engineers and the 
heads of his theatrical unit lunch there. Most often 
you can find him lunching in Childs’, at Broadway and 
Forty-seventh Street. By himself. He just hasn’t the 
time for lunching at the big hotel. 

He is averse to personal publicity, but reads every- 
thing written about him with all the gusto of a screen 
star. To get him to give out an interview is almost im- 
possible. Yet, if cornered by himself away from the 
office, he will talk with a shy beaming interest that makes 
you want to listen. He has a perfectly natural belief 
that I. S. Chanin has had a very interesting career, and 
that what I. S. Chanin does is important. 

There is remarkably little, if any, pose about him. 
He has no pet theories or panaceas on the labor prob- 
lem. He’s handled it too successfully for that. Once— 
when he was a very young man—I. S, was a Socialist. 
He hasn’t thought about it much since, but he retains 
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a paternalism manifest in his organization. Without the 
aid of a welfare department, he sincerely wants to see 
all his employees happy. 

His proudest boast is that the organization has never 
had a law suit, and he has never brought suit against 
anyone with whom he has done business. 

“Find me any business organization that can say 
the same!” he challenges. 

And when it’s remembered that part of his time is 
spent in theatrical ventures, where good friends become 
sworn enemies overnight and then reverse without hesi- 
tation, where the spirit of gambling necessarily domi- 
nates everything that is done, the record is still more 
remarkable. 

At present I. S. Chanin is studying the business of 
theatrical producing as he once tackled speed building. 
With six New York theaters on his hands—the Bilt- 
more, the Mansfield, Royale, Masque, the Majestic, 
and Chanin’s—he believes the time is ripe for emerg- 
ing as one of the big producing units. But he is still 
feeling his way before he splashes. 

His main desire, at the age of thirty-two, is to play. 
He has built up a permanent organization of eight hun- 
dred men, and many thousand more are added as the 
emergency arises. Some time he hopes that the organi- 
zation will function without him. At present he doesn’t 
give it much chance. For everything—from the most 
trivial detail to the boldest outlines of future projects 
—must come under his personal supervision. That’s 
the way he started working, and that’s the way he pro- 
poses continuing. 

Business men who come in contact with him say he 
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drives a hard but honest bargain—which, after all, is 
the function of business. I have yet to hear of a suc- 
cessful commercial enterprise run on a philanthropic 
basis. 

On Broadway he is an enigma. For years—ever 
since he built his first theater—the good-hearted gen- 
tlemen on the sidelines prophesied with gloating croak- 
ings that he would smash. But he continued blithely 
building more theaters. And he still hasn’t smashed. 

He took over the financing of the Roxy while he was 
building it, and the Roxy was considered a good deal 
of a gamble. Its overhead was enormous. But Roxy’s 
has been collecting an average of more than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars a week gross, which is the high- 
water mark of theater grosses. And despite three or- 
gans, a symphony orchestra, choruses, dancers, and 
spiffy ushers, considerable of the gross is pront. 

Like most successful men of his type, Chanin is not 
vitally interested in anything that doesn’t concern him 
personally. But his personal interests are widespread, 
and reach into many diverse channels. You could hardly 
call his a single-track mind. He has found it necessary 
to know something of music, the drama, literature— 
for these are the arts he builds houses for; and if his 
knowledge isn’t profound, he points out justifiably that 
musicians, actors and writers know less of building. 

But he is an artist only at speed building. I believe 
if he had been commissioned to build Rome, it would 
have been built in a day. And the weekly grosses would 
have exceeded even those of the hugest playhouse. 


SHE STAGE-MANAGED 
“BROADWAY” 


AFTER THE NEW YORK PRODUCTION, ELIZA- 
BETH NORTH, AGED TWENTY-FOUR, PUT 
ON THE SHOW IN PARIS 


By J. A. BENSCHOTEN 


WOMAN stage manager? Isn’t a stage manager 

the man who rings curtains up and down, bawls 

directions to electricians, stage carpenters and prop- 

erty men—the while keeping a frenzied eye on the en- 
trances and exits of actors and actresses? 

Exactly. Only in this case he’s a woman. A girl, 
rather, if one wants to be precise in stating facts about 
the stage manager of Broadway, New York’s outstand- 
ing theatrical success of the nearly three seasons. 

Elizabeth North is twenty-four, very blonde and 
modishly bobbed. You watch her work, and you judge 
it close to the unbelievable that one so fragile looking 
and so young can possibly be accomplishing the tasks 
which are, nevertheless, being accomplished before 
your startled eyes. When you know something of the 
years that have led up—the past which has made this 
young woman’s most active present—you must believe 
even while you marvel. 

If you have not seen Broadway you have heard about 
it—the bootleggers and the cabaret girls and the 
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“hoofer’ and the boss bootlegger’s special girl with 
the red hair—the one who shoots to kill and uses a 
silencer on her gun. Oh, a great show—one that allows 
for the spectator’s breathing only in the quickest of 
catching up snatches. What is important here is that 
the whole machinery of the New York production— 
that smooth, well-oiled performance which ran for 
eighteen months at the Broadhurst and for many more 
months in other New York theaters—was engineered 
nightly by this blonde girl who looks more like a board- 
ing school miss than the boss of a metropolitan com- 
pany of actors and a large staff of stage carpenters, 
property men, and electricians. 

When Elizabeth was seven she was allowed as a 
special holiday treat the privilege of lurking in the 
wings of the theater and handing a kinsman old Shy- 
lock’s keys and lantern so that he could go out properly 
equipped into the Venetian night of The Merchant. 
She it was, likewise, who produced at the dramatic 
moment the tragic purple pall to cover the body of 
Hamlet; so that the dead Prince of Denmark might 
be magnificently borne out by young Fortinbras’s sol- 
diers, to the glorious sound of young Fortinbras’s 
trumpets, blowing away the sickly mists of too much 
thinking and darkly purposed action dreadfully de.- 
layed. 

She is, herself, a bit like those trumpets, a clear, 
bright thing with a sharp call to action. Which is why, 
instead of being an actress, after a life which has cen- 
tered about the stage since she was five years old, she 
prefers captaining the mechanical operations back- 
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stage to collecting value receivable for behind-the-foot- 
lights charm. 

A member of an old theatrical family and the daugh- 
ter of an actress, the fever of doing has been burning 
in her since her school days. And the direction of the 
doing has always been toward learning everything she 
could about how the theatrical wheels go round inside 
the works. She has studied drawing in order to do 
her own stage designing and she has fortified her 
draftsmanship by working at Columbia under a tutor 
in architecture. From books, from observation and 
from long talks with old carpenters and property 
makers steeped in tradition of stage craft she has col- 
lected a staggering amount of information. In a series 
of carefully indexed notebooks she has accurate work- 
ing plans and copious descriptions of scenic effects from 
the old star-traps of English pantomime to the latest 
triumphs of Professor Reinhardt. 

“T never could learn to act,’ said Miss North, sit- 
ting down on a property bench just before a perform- 
ance, ‘‘and I always hated it. From the time I was five 
years old and my mother was playing in stock, my 
friends have been the working staff. When I was in 
school later and my mother was with Forbes Robert- 
son’s company, I used to spend my holidays in the thea- 
ter and again I considered myself a part of the crew. 
Anyway, the stage hands know more about the theater 
than anybody else and they are the only people who 
really know when a play is going to be a success. I do 
not know why, but they do. They are the people to 
watch when a new play is in rehearsal.” 

As a matter of fact, Elizabeth has served her time 
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in beauty choruses. Only it wasn’t “‘time-serving” with 
her, as it too often is with those who decorate the front 
rows of our various musical divertissements. She used 
the opportunities of two seasons in the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Follies to find out everything she could—how each 
string was pulled that made the machine go, from the 
shifting of scenes to the lighting, from the ensemble 
drill to the music cues. John Murray Anderson staged 
these magnificent revues and it was also under his direc- 
tion that Elizabeth’s nimble feet twinkled in the choruses 
of Jack and Jill and Dearest Enemy. During these en- 
gagements she was eagerly absorbing Anderson’s 
methods of lighting, costuming, and scenic effects. Out 
of the hundreds of young men and women who have had 
the privilege of working in the productions of this mas- 
ter craftsman, I know of three who have profited other 
than temporarily by the experience. ‘Iwo of these were 
men, and the third was Miss North. 

Soon after Dearest Enemy settled down for a run, 
“came a night” when the assistant stage manager failed 
to appear at the expected time and place to perform 
his expected duties. As everyone at all familiar with 
back-stage operations knows, the stage manager is con- 
fronted nightly by manifold cares and he is not too 
pleased to be suddenly bereft of the person upon whom 
he has been depending for much of the arduous, quick- 
on-the-trigger part of his job. So—what to do? Some- 
times the powers that be aren’t blind to the quality of 
interest which those working under them have been 
displaying. This stage manager, for instance, had 
noticed that to Elizabeth North the show had meant 
more than just being in her dressing room with the 
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other girls at the appointed hour and dashing through 
a routine and out of the theater at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. He’d been pestered by a lot of her ques- 
tions, himself, and he knew she had been picking up a 
pretty good working knowledge of just how Dearest 
Enemy’s wheels went round. Consequently, he ap- 
pointed her his new assistant immediately, and, without 
stopping to flutter her lovely eyelids in profuse delight 
of appreciation, she got on the job. The stage manager 
watched a bit, breathed in relief, and in the weeks that 
followed had no reason to regret his choice. 

Busy as she now was, Miss North found time and 
energy to keep on with her study of languages and 
music, and it was at this time that she began the first 
of the notebooks on stagecraft. Acquaintances were 
wont to lift eyebrows in mild surprise when she had to 
refuse their lunch and tea and dinner invitations and 
briefly gave her reasons. Some of them were inclined to 
suspect a bit of intellectual side in all this matter of 
constant application to study, but she wanted to be 
ready for the next chance when it came, and she kept 
right on packing away the things she needed to know. 

Opportunity wasn’t long in presenting itself. While 
Dearest Enemy was still running, Elizabeth was called 
into consultation by a group who wanted to stage a 
dramatic production and stage it well, but hadn’t much 
to spend for high-priced technical talent. Did she 
think ? She did—and she went to work with Joseph 
Mullen, an ambitious young man who had been study- 
ing much as she had. They were given a load of lumber, 
a huge roll of canvas, four hundred dollars—and carte 


blanche. 
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What a chance! Saving most of their actual cash for 
costumes and properties they couldn’t beg or borrow, 
they set to work—unloading the lumber from the 
wagon, poring over their scenic designs spread on 
tables or the floor. Plans worked out, they sawed, nailed. 
cut, painted. They tried out lighting effects till they 
found just the right ones. They did it all with their two 
pairs of hands. And when Shelter, for that was the play, 
saw its opening night the scenery was all that heart 
could desire. To be sure, it was held up with hay wire 
and braced with empty packing boxes—in general it 
was fearfully and wonderfully made. Unfortunately, 
the critics were unkind and the life of the drama was 
brief and sad, but it was also true that these same 
critics, almost without exception, did remark on the 
excellent and pleasing background of the play they re- 
fused to commend. 

On the strength of this work well done, Elizabeth 
North was offered the position of technical director of 
a Denver stock company. Dearest Enemy was closing. 
Elizabeth, then not quite twenty-one, packed up her 
courage and went out alone to undertake the Denver 
job with a local crew of total strangers. 

The men had heard that a woman stage manager was 
coming, and they did not like the idea. The half-formed 
plan was to show how they felt by quitting cold on the 
Eastern intruder. Miss North arrived. Nobody met her. 
She got into a taxi and drove to the theater. Nobody 
introduced her. She stuck out her hand—a very well 
manicured hand it is—but she stuck it out like a paw. 
I know, because that was the way she stuck it out at 
me. And she grinned at the crew exactly as she grinned 
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at me—which is one way to make a smile addressed to 
a stranger entirely friendly. The crew stuck out their 
paws—which were very dirty—and returned the grin. 
After that everything went swimmingly. Nobody quit 
on the woman stage manager, even though she did come 
from the preposterous East, which gives that sort of 
he-man job to a very young girl, blonde and delicate. 

At this point it may be remarked that Miss North’s 
eyes are not so blonde as her very blonde complexion 
and pale gold hair. They are the sort of eyes that 
appear distinctly to be dark at times—though they are 
not. That is a matter of race. It seems that though she 
was born of English parents in Mexico—where her 
father had to do with railroads and mines—she has 
gypsy blood in her veins. Another ancestor married a 
French-Canadian woman, part American Indian. So, 
under the fair, Anglo-Saxon exterior, there is a dyna- 
mic racial mixture. 

The Denver stock company closed its season and the 
company started back to New York—and carefully 
folded in her handbag Miss North carried a telegram 
asking her to report to the management of Broadway, 
then in the first weeks of its successful run. Ten days 
later a new assistant stage manager was adding her 
share to the smooth running mechanics of the new play. 
Full command was to come later, when the stage man- 
ager left to direct numerous touring companies which 
were sent out. 

After the eighteen hours a day of putting on a new 
play each week in stock, the work of one play left a 
comfortable amount of time to be used up. Miss North 
found day-time occupation in the office of a theatrical 
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casting agent and play broker. Here she interviewed 
hundreds of people who wanted to act and read dozens 
of plays by authors who wanted them acted. The actors 
were of all sorts, from successful stars to frightened 
beginners and mellow old-timers. The plays were of all 
sorts, from the pitiful efforts of the merely hopeful to 
the finished products of skilled playwrights. 

“You see,” and the friendly grin came out again as 
I questioned the motive back of this particular work, 
“T mean some day to be a producer, and I’ve seen how 
many of a producer’s troubles come from not knowing 
the separate technical things that go to make up the 
production as a whole. That was why I was glad to 
spend those months with the casting agency until I had 
to take full charge of Broadway. I wanted to learn to fit 
parts to actors and actors to parts. It was also with this 
producing idea that for a number of weeks during two 
summer holidays I read fiction for a moving picture 
company. For the movies, you know, you have to ex- 
tract the simplified dramatic situation from a novel or 
a play. When you come to reading ‘scripts’ for the 
spoken stage afterward you are not so apt to be fooled 
by mere literary tricks into accepting as drama that 
which isn’t.” 

The reader will have perceived by now that this 
young woman’s ideas are as definite as her personality. 
As befits the captain of the crew, there is boyish direct- 
ness about her. 

“I wish,” she said, “that the day was thirty-six hours 
long. There are so many things to do. I have just been 
on a week-end, and I’ve been frightfully embarrassed. 
I have never had time to learn to play bridge or golf. 
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There is so much to learn in this business. For instance, 
I certainly need to know about the Greek drama much 
that I haven’t had opportunity to find out yet. That’s 
necessary for practical work in the theater. And my 
music—lI’ve had to neglect it for months.” 

I had gathered that she liked music, not merely as a 
dramatic accessory, but for its own sake. A mutual 
friend had told me something of the education which, 
begun under a pupil of Leschetizky when Elizabeth was 
six, had been continued under a pupil of Ludwig’s, in 
turn a pupil of Franz Liszt. One pictures, upon author- 
ity, a little girl working away industriously at harmony 
and counterpoint, gravely certain that when she was 
grown she would be a composer or a music critic. It 
was in order to earn money for her music that Eliza- 
beth first went into the chorus, whence—as has been 
explained—she progressed inevitably to the type of 
work which she does so well to-day. 

But never has she lost interest in music. The girl 
who between periods of exacting technical work has 
found time to translate French verse charmingly into 
English verse, and set it to music—who has composed 
a cycle of children’s songs about magic of sunset and 
garden and fireside—still hopes for a time when there 
will be more opportunity for musical study. “It may 
come some day,” she says—and believes. 

Meanwhile—there was Broadway to be produced 
with a French cast. Camille Fred Wyn had bought the 
Continental rights and placed Elizabeth North under 
contract to cast, direct, and stage the production in 
various European cities, beginning with Paris. It was 
more than a bit breath-taking—the mere contemplation 
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of such a dizzy professional eminence for one so young, 

And yet, it is not so astounding when one considers 
that Elizabeth North’s life, to the present time, pre- 
sents a study in concentrated and codrdinated direc- 
tion. Of all her diversified activities, each one has con- 
tributed definitely to some definite end. All her work 
has added to the building of a firm foundation upon 
which may be reared, in years to come, a structure of 
accomplishment both beautiful and valuable. The 
bundle of energy, ambition, and forceful personality 
that won over those Denver stage hands on the strength 
of a smile and a handshake was sure to succeed with a 
French cast and a French crew of workers. 
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RAILROAD PRESIDENT AND SECTION BOSS, 
BOTH WELL CONTENT, GIVE THEIR ANSWERS 


By BRUCE GOULD 


ATRICK E. CROWLEY is president of the New 

York Central. Harry Hotaling is crack section 

boss of the main line tracks just south of Hyde Park, 

N. Y. Both are in the sixties, both are successful, and 
both are happy. 

Everyone knows that Crowley heads the billion- 
dollar Central ‘“‘Lines.”’ Few people out of the millions 
who roll safely over his tracks know the “gold dollar” 
section boss. Yet Hotaling is as fine a section boss as 
Crowley is a president. Both, as far as I could discover, 
have been successful and happy for much the same 
reasons. 

Both are short men, with rugged looking frames and 
healthy tanned faces. They look like railroaders. They 
weigh about the same, under 150 pounds one would 
say. Crowley is sixty-four. Hotaling sixty-six, and 
they’ve spent thirty-nine and thirty-seven years respec- 
tively in the service of the ‘‘Lines.” Crowley went to 
work as a part-time messenger boy on the Erie when 
he was twelve years old, and two years later was earn- 
ing five dollars monthly on a full-time basis. Hotaling 
left his father’s farm to go to work on the near-by rail- 
road at the age of fourteen. 
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Crowley directs 170,000 men working on 29,390 
miles of track. Hotaling bosses from five to eight men 
over a two and a half mile stretch. Crowley gets paid 
around $100,000 a year. Hotaling labors patiently in 
sun, rain, wind, and snow for $1,620 a year and a 
railroad pass which he seldom uses. 

Neither suspected that the sixties would find them 
in their present roles. Crowley says, and one believes 
him, that he never had an ambition to be president of 
the road. Both had vague impulses tugging at them in 
middle life to leave railroading and do something else, 
but neither gave these impulses serious consideration. 

One man is as religious as the other—though I think 
the greatest creed of each is to do his job as well as 
humanly possible, and ask forgiveness for his sins of 
omission and commission. Crowley is a Catholic. 
Hotaling is a Methodist. But I don’t think a shiftless 
Catholic would get any further under Crowley than a 
lazy Methodist under Hotaling, however devout each 
religionist might be. A man’s religion is not a determin- 
ing factor in the New York Central organization, one 
gathers. Both men are “cinder” railroaders, and it’s 
the way each performs his duty that elicits admiration 
from the other. 

Both were born of American parents; Crowley’s an- 
cestry being Irish, Hotaling’s Dutch. For the benefit 
of the moralizers it may be mentioned that Crowley 
doesn’t smoke, drink, or swear. But Hotaling doesn’t 
drink or swear, either, and smokes only a worn, dull 
red briar. 

Success, curiously enough, hasn’t brought either of 
them anything they didn’t have inherent in themselves 
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the first day they began a lifetime of struggle and work. 
Neither cares much about reading. Crowley reads an 
occasional biography and now and then a bit of his- 
tory. Neither cares much for the theater, although 
Crowley likes musical comedy. Both are contented men 
with families—Hotaling’s children are girls, married 
now, while Crowley’s four are equally divided into boys 
and girls. Both men have homes of their own, and a 
happy feeling about mingling with their fellow men. 
Crowley, of course, spends much of his time in New 
York, while the very idea of going to such a bustling, 
big city rather frightens Hotaling. But I doubt very 
much whether Crowley, for that matter, wouldn’t be 
happier living in a small town. At least his country 
home is in Mount Vernon, and he takes an intense in- 
terest in the affairs of his neighbors. 

A great many railroad men know a lot about Crow- 
ley, because there is no industry where there is a greater 
pride of craft. He has a nickname, ‘‘Pull-Eighty-Cars 
Crowley.” There are legends about him, some of them 
true, none of them unworthy. There was a feeling of 
personal satisfaction among the personnel of the 
“T ines’? when on April 9, 1924, the board of directors 
surprised a lot of people, and not the least of them 
Crowley, by putting a “cinder” railroader, instead of 
a financier, at the throttle. The men under Crowley 
were delighted, because they knew that he “belonged.” 

Few of that 170,000 army of men know Hotaling. 
They could tell you if they walked alongside his stretch 
of roadbed that the man who bossed that section knew 
his cinders. And if they looked up the records, they 
would find that he’s a ‘‘gold dollar’? man, having re- 
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ceived the reward for the excellent condition of his 
two and a half miles of main-line track. Engineers of 
the ‘“‘Century” feel no hesitation about letting their 
crack flyers out when traveling over the rails Hotaling’s 
gang are nursing. But you'd really have to go to J. V. 
Neubert, Chief Engineer of Maintenance of Way, to 
hear Hotaling properly extolled. 

Because Mr. Neubert, a hard-bitten college man who 
learned railroading from the tracks up, hasn’t the same 
prejudice against lurid expletives as his boss, Crowley, 
it will be impossible to reproduce here just the way Mr. 
Neubert appreciated Hotaling. What he was trying to 
convey to me, anyway, was simply that the men like 
Hotaling were the backbone of the railroad; that Hotal- 
ing himself was one of the finest bits of vertebra in 
that backbone; and that the road might do without 
presidents, and chief engineers of maintenance of way, 
but that it had to have Hotalings. Fill in your own 
blank spaces. 

I found out a good deal about Crowley and Hotaling, 
and then I met them. What I was after was to discover, 
if possible, what each had gotten out of life; whether 
the tremendous success of one had brought rewards 
which the smaller but no less solid success of the other 
failed to bring. I wanted to find out if Crowley was a 
happier man than Hotaling, or the other way round. 
If they were happy, I wanted to find out what they 
were happy about, and whether other people could be 
happy in their shoes. I didn’t expect to find any secrets 
of success. I did, of course, but they have always been 
open secrets. 

I met Crowley as he sat behind a fine, highly polished 
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walnut desk, facing a walnut paneled wall and a beau- 
tiful black marble fireplace. He was dressed in a simple, 
unobtrusive suit of dark material. He seemed very 
glad to meet me, although he is a very busy man and, 
I found, grants such interviews to less than half a dozen 
persons a year. 

I met Hotaling in a watchman’s shanty near Hyde 
Park, where his brother-in-law guards a ferry crossing. 
It was on Sunday, his day off. He had left his home, 
where I first went to see him, to pass the time of day 
with his brother-in-law in the tiny shanty. He was sit- 
ting on a plank bench, smoking his old briar, his back 
comfortably wedged in a corner, facing a bright, warm- 
ing, monkey stove, into the top of which we occasionally 
poured a shovel of coal. He was dressed in a simple, 
unobtrusive suit of dark material. He seemed very glad 
to see me, although this was his day off, and his first 
brush with an interviewer in his long, hard life. 

Crowley rose from his comfortable armchair as I 
entered his spacious quarters on the sixteenth floor of 
the Central’s offices on Lexington Avenue and Forty- 
sixth Street. A firm, toil-worn hand shook mine. A 
pleasant, low-toned voice asked me to have a chair. 
And then a pair of piercing eyes surveyed me from 
under the most luxuriant black eyebrows that ever ex- 
isted, eyebrows that would have made Captain Brazen- 
head the Great wither away with envy. I noticed across 
the slight bulge of his vest the heavy tracery of a gold 
watchchain—an old-fashioned decoration which rail- 
road men seem to stick to because fine timepieces are so 
integral a part of their trade. 

He swung easily in his swivel chair, framing his 
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short, heavy fingers in an inverted V, waiting for me 
to begin. He was facing a window which overlooked 
the construction of the new Central skyscraper office, 
“at the gateway to a continent,” as it is described. And 
this man will be standing like a modern Colossus of 
Rhodes astride that gateway. He will be the final ar- 
biter of how it shall be operated, who shall pass through 
and when. Men outside that window were running lithely 
along girders, sizzling bolts were hurtling like meteors 
from tongs to bucket, cranes were delicately placing 
tons of steel in position with their uncannily accurate 
cable fingers. All, in a way, were doing this quiet man’s 
bidding. 

But, apparently, this quiet man’s thoughts were not 
on the power he wielded, the army of men who listen 
to his command, the giant mechanism of the great rail- 
road which obeys the lightest touch of his finger on the 
throttle. For he suddenly swung quickly away from me, 
thrust his hand into a low drawer of a huge roll-top 
desk behind him, and reappeared with a box of long, 
fragrant cigars of a beautiful light brown color. He 
proffered me my choice from the opened box. 

“Bruce Barton said I didn’t offer him a cigar when 
he came to see me because I don’t smoke,” he explained. 
“IT don’t want to make the same mistake again.” 

Many an inveterate smoker hasn’t half the good 
taste in cigars as this man to whom the pleasure of 
topping off a fine dinner with a contemplative smoke is 
an unexperienced luxury. But I suppose the point of the 
story is that, having made the error once, Crowley 
didn’t want to be caught napping again. 
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At first, this vastly experienced director of men’s 
lives and destinies, whose skill in railroading has added 
wealth to a thousand businesses besides his own, seemed 
a little uneasy. He has made it a point not to be inter- 
viewed. He isn’t unfriendly; he is remarkably oblig- 
ing. But he dislikes talking about himself in the frank, 
brutal way which interviewers enjoy. He would like 
himself to be known by good report among his fellow 
railroaders, one is sure. But he would prefer that these 
rail brothers of his came to know him by deeds rather 
than through any of his words. 

Despite Crowley’s modest manner, he gives one the 
feeling of absolute certainty which is only conveyed by 
a man right up to the topmost demand of his job. He 
believes, you may be sure, that he knows railroading, 
and if there were any doubt of it he would walk right 
out into the yards and show you a thing or two. Never- 
theless, he was uneasy, when it should have been the 
interviewer who was difhdent about meeting so out- 
standingly successful and eminent a figure. 

But he gathered himself visibly together for the 
shock, as might an engineer asked to leave his warm 
home to run a train through eight hours of sleet and 
wind. He had, for one reason or another, contracted 
to go through with this job, and it isn’t his way to 
shirk a duty, no matter how irksome it may be. But he 
did do his utmost, as the conversation progressed, to 
learn as much about the interviewer as was being learned 
about himself, as if by way of compensation. 

To me, the most amazing thing about his success was 
the fact that it had never been schemed for. When he 
was a twelve-year-old boy in Cattauragus, where his 
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father was station agent for the Erie, while running a 
small farm as well, Crowley hadn’t decided to follow 
his father’s business with the idea that some day he 
would become the leader of his profession. He had 
decided only that it would be pleasant to make two 
dollars a month by running messages after school. And 
two years later he quit school altogether, because he’d 
decided that five dollars was superior to two, and he 
could earn the former by working all day. 

Nor did he learn telegraphy within the next year for 
any reason save that he was a bright boy and there has 
always been something fascinating to boys in the click- 
ing of the station agent’s telegraph key. Nor was the 
reward of his industry noticeably great. It got him a 
job, it is true. But he was still with the Erie—even then 
on the decline at Custer City, Pa. Custer City was a 
hamlet so small that even a pin would have covered it 
on the map, so it wasn’t there. You had to look for it 
in the Postal Guide. 

But Crowley had seen freight cars dropped off at 
sidings, only to be hooked up again and taken back to 
the main line, and he wasn’t one to be shunted. Even if 
he didn’t know where he was going, and perhaps didn’t 
even know that he was on his way, he knew that one 
rung of the ladder leads to the one just above it. He 
kept his hands and feet moving. And so within seven 
years he was promoted to be train dispatcher on the 
same road, coming finally in 1889 to the New York 
Central & Hudson River in the same capacity. The next 
year he was chief train dispatcher, and later train mas- 
ter at Watertown, N. Y. 

In ten years, by 1900, he was chief train master of 
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the Pennsylvania division, and the following year super- 
intendent of the same division, with headquarters at 
Corning, N. Y. He was working hard still, but taking 
things a little easier in his upward climb, now that he’d 
gotten the feel of it. 

Before Crowley took over the Pennsylvania division 
it had been ailing. Things began to right themselves 
with amazing speed. He won the nickname, ‘‘Pull- 
Fighty-Cars,” because of his ability to move long freight 
trains across his division quickly, thus effecting great 
economies. There, too, happened an incident which is 
brilliantly revelatory of Crowley’s character, and 
which has gone, as far as any one thing, to make him 
the idol of his men. 

A head-on collision occurred in Crowley’s division. 
Investigation showed that members of the two train 
crews were plainly at fault. The railroad rule is to get 
rid of such men as quickly as possible. They were canned 
without frills. But, then, Crowley took them back. 

Headquarters stormed. One of the most sacred rules 
of railroading had been violated. Lives and property 
were too precious to entrust to men who had been 
grievously derelict in their duty. But Crowley stood pat. 

The men, he declared to headquarters, had built up 
a large drawing account with the railroad on the basis 
of their good behavior over a long period of years. 
They were at fault, surely. He didn’t deny that. But, 
said Crowley, they were entitled to draw upon this 
moral balance at this time. He had decided that suffi- 
cient balance was left to their credit to warrant giving 
them another chance. Moreover, he announced flatly, 
if the men went, he went. Everybody stayed. 
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Over the telegraph key, from engineer to conductor, 
wherever railroad men congregated, the story traveled 
swiftly and built up the prestige of Crowley as a man 
who stuck by his men even to the extent of sacrificing 
himself in their interests. No man could ask more. 

‘‘A railroad’s greatest capital is contented men,” Mr. 
Crowley was saying, in answer to a question. ‘“We have 
to have money, of course, and many other things, but 
the most important of all are our men. 

‘We expect our men to know their jobs.” 

With a great deal of pride, he added: 

“They do. 

“But if, for some reason of human weakness, a man 
makes a mistake, we don’t think of firing him. We 
point out his mistake and ask him to be careful. We 
can’t afford to get rid of such a man, for one thing. 
We have taken pains and spent time and money train- 
ing him for the position. We need his work.” 

Although he received only a little formal education 
before beginning his life’s work, Crowley believes that 
college education is the best training for a man. He 
asks only that the graduate be a little patient about 
immediate advancement—after all, he was patient— 
and a little willing to spend some time learning the 
fundamentals of his job before expecting promotion. 
Once started, it will come speedily enough, he feels. 
His own boys are working up from the bottom. 

Crowley isn’t any happier now than he was when he 
was just a train dispatcher. That may be a little disap- 
pointing to some readers who think that, somehow, life 
must be pretty wonderful if you can ride around in a big 
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limousine and live in fifteen rooms instead of six. But 
he isn’t unhappy, either. He wasn’t unhappy in the old 
days and he hasn’t changed with the changing of his 
external life. 

“My greatest happiness is doing the job well,” he 
said in a tone which indicated that he couldn’t imagine 
doing it any other way. 

Now that he is president, he can’t think of anything 
else he’d rather be. Having never had a consuming 
ambition to be head of the “‘Lines” in the first place, 
it is perhaps natural that now he isn’t seeking new 
worlds to conquer. He is perfectly satisfied, as long as 
his board of directors and the stockholders of the com- 
pany are satisfied with him. 

“T haven’t any formula for success, but it seems to 
me that if a man does the thing he is asked to do well, 
he’ll get along all right. And all the men on the road 
are just as important in their jobs as I am in mine.” 

“What do I get out of it all?” He repeated my ques- 
tion. I had pointed out to him that a painter gets praise 
from connoisseurs on his work of art, that a dramatist 
is applauded nightly for his efforts, that a financier 
amasses such wealth as brings the world to his feet, that 
a surgeon can save life by his skill, and wondered what 
pleasure he got out of his achievement, now that he 
stood at the head of his profession. He was answering 
after a thoughtful silence: 

“The pleasure we get is in serving the millions of 
people whom we help get where they want to go. We 
run the fastest trains we can to accomplish this. We 
make them as safe as we know how, and as comfortable. 
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We serve as many people as we can the best we can. If 
we do it well, that gives me my pleasure.” 

He was smiling, after getting that out. 

Would he have been just as happy if he had never 
gotten to be president ? 

“Tt wouldn’t have made any difference,” he replied. 
“T can’t see how a man would not be happy if he was 
doing his job well.” 

Crowley hasn’t taken this opportunity to make up 
all the time for playing he lost while his nose was held 
to the grindstone. He plays a modest game of golf, 
going around in 120 usually. He plays bridge “badly, 
my wife says,” he explains; but then every wife looks 
at a husband’s bridge game with an over-critical eye. 

“T don’t care much for drama,” he said. “But I like 
musical comedies quite well.” 

By this time he has probably been to see Jack Dona- 
hue and Marilyn Miller in their current musical com- 
edy. At least he asked me if it was good, and I had to 
admit that it was, or at least Donahue and Miss Miller 
were. But drama leaves him untouched, one gathers. 
Probably he can find problems enough in real life with- 
out going to the theater to consider others. 

At the moment he was reading several biographies. 
Among them was Trader Horn. As he mentioned the 
name of that old codger, a smile wreathed Crowley’s 
dark, tanned face. He almost never reads fiction, as 
he never goes to dramas. When he reads anything other 
than biography it is history. 

When it comes to running a railroad, the men re- 
sponsible for it don’t depend on anyone but themselves, 
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so that religion doesn’t enter much into his calcula- 
tions, in so far as he is president of the road. 

He is a man, in short, who lives each day to its full, 
performing faithfully all the obligations he has as- 
sumed for the day, and happy when they are, one after 
the other, cancelled. He has got all and more out of 
life than he ever expected. 

We left Hotaling in the watchman’s shanty, toasting 
his heels against the monkey stove, and sucking idly on 
his old red briar; and that’s where we will rejoin him. 
I had called first at his modest, white-painted home a 
little way up the road from the railroad station over- 
looking the tracks which he cares for and the wide 
sweep of the Hudson beyond. 

As I walked up the tracks toward the shanty with its 
conical tower and tiny stovepipe jutting from the roof, 
I noticed that the rock ballasted roadbed was as tidy 
as a Dutch housewife’s kitchen. Each white stone looked 
as though it had been placed in position, and the ties 
were as clean as though they had been swept by a whisk- 
broom. 

Pushing open the door of the shanty, I introduced 
myself, and was asked to sit down. As I sat, a monster 
locomotive with a tail of steel coaches streamed in a 
dark blur across the door. Hotaling rose with concern, 
like a mother who has just heard her baby cry in another 
room. 

“That’s late for sixteen,” he said, pulling out his 
huge, railroad man’s watch hastily. Then his face re- 
laxed as he noted the time. 

“Fighteen, I guess. It’s all right,” and he sat down 
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as the flyer went thundering south over his well-kept 
roadbed. 

When I told him what I had come for, he didn’t 
seem unduly surprised. Apparently, he was a contented 
man, and if it pleased someone to come suddenly out 
of nowhere to find out if he were happy, it was surely 
no concern of his. Perhaps it was part of his philosophy 
that what people do who come from New York had best 
not be examined too closely anyhow, lest they be proven 
as mad as he sometimes suspected they all were. 

In a few years he will be retired on pay, he doesn’t 
know how much. He explained that it all depended upon 
your length of service and the salary of your later years. 
He is not bothering about the details. He is hoping and 
expecting to last it out until he’s seventy, although 
every winter now a rheumatic spell takes him and ties 
him up in a knot or two for several days at a time. 

“They can dock your pay for laying off,” he ex- 
plained, “if they want to. But they never have docked 
mes 

Hotaling had been to church earlier in the day, and 
one gathered that nearly every Sunday morning finds 
him in the pew among the worshipers. Then he had sat 
around home for a spell before coming up to pay his 
brother-in-law his customary Sunday visit. He didn’t 
have much to do around home, because he didn’t read 
much, only the newspapers, and didn’t care for card 
games. He didn’t have a car, because whenever he 
wanted to go any place he could go by the railroad. 

Would he let his children go into the railroad busi- 
ness, he was asked. His ruddy face wrinkled in a smile, 
as though he had slipped one over on me. 
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“My children are all daughters,” he said, “‘so I didn’t 
have to worry about what they’d do. They’re all mar- 
ried. 

“But I'd rather do railroading than farming like my 
father did. I thought of doing other things once or 
twice when I was a younger man; my wife got ideas 
that maybe I ought to do something else, but I couldn’t 
ever think of anything else to do. 

“Yes, I’m satisfied, I guess. Guess I’m satisfied as 
long as the road’s satisfied with me.” 

He didn’t know Mr. Crowley, but he guessed he was 
an “‘all right president.” You could see, though, that 
the position Crowley occupies was too far away for 
Hotaling to take much interest in it. He was very much 
interested, though, in what Neubert had said about him. 
Neubert was more real, somehow, being engaged, in a 
way, in the same kind of work as his. He was glad 
Neubert had liked his work; he liked his work himself, 
you gathered; pointed out that all his roadbed was 
solid; there wasn’t a shim under the rails. 

“Tt’s all double-spiked and tie-plated,”’ he explained. 

Like Crowley, he was much concerned about the 
quality of the men who worked under him. He shook 
his head over the fact that he could only pay his men 
around twenty dollars a week; said they couldn’t live 
very well on that, especially if they had families. And 
when he did get a good worker, for whom he saw a 
future, the fellow often wouldn’t even learn to read 
and write well enough to pass the examination to be- 
come a section boss. 

One of the things Hotaling is proudest of is a “cour- 
tesy’’ pass, which gives him the right to ride on almost 
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all of the trains. There are about eight all-Pullman 
trains on which the pass is not good. A few years ago 
there were eleven trains on which he couldn’t ride. Not 
many section bosses can ride on as many trains as he 
can, he said. Apparently it makes no difference to him 
that he hardly ever uses the pass. Like Crowley, he 
isn’t given to traveling much. He’s been up to Schenec- 
tady. That’s where his wife’s sisters live. 

“No, I never go to New York,” he exclaimed hur- 
riedly, as though someone had accused him of blas- 
phemy. In his lack of desire to travel, he is like sailors 
who never learn to swim because they are always near 
the water. 

The big events in his life are concerned with the 
weather. For instance, he can tell you all about the big 
snowstorm fourteen years ago, when the drifts piled 
up on the switches for days. He is interested in the 
fact that rails are likely to hump in winter on the north 
side of bridges because the sun doesn’t reach the ground. 
He has never regretted the fact that he took up track 
work, instead of starting in as a trainman, or working 
around the station. He’d rather be out of doors, even 
though the rheumatism does get him every winter. 

There are Crowley and Hotaling, both successes; 
both happy and both well on toward the Biblical three 
score and ten. Crowley still thinks a little feelingly of 
lying on the roof bunk in a caboose and looking through 
the windows along the walk up to the engine cab. Hotal- 
ing doesn’t envy Crowley anything. Soon both will be 
retired, with thanks for services well performed. 

If you can learn any secrets from this brief recital 
of the lives of a man who sits by a marble fireplace and 
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of a man who sits by a merry monkey stove, any secrets 
of their success or their happiness, that you didn’t know 
before, you are a wonder. There are none, anyway. 
They both simply did the best that was in them, more 
for the love of doing it than because they expected to 
be rewarded. 


ENGLAND’S CHIEF MAKER 
OF MOTORS 


MORRIS STARTED WITH BICYCLES, AND NOW 
HIS FACTORIES EARN MILLIONS 


By EpGaR N. DUFFIELD 
FAMOUS Englishman of our day has said of 


W. R. Morris: “He is immensely rich, immensely 
simple and intensely human, with an engineer’s genius. 
Doesn’t know how he arrives at his conclusions, but he 
does. Similarly one of the torpedo boat building Thorny- 
crofts was a lightning calculator, though he didn’t know 
it till he was a man grown, and found himself arriving 
at correct mathematical conclusions which took the 
office whole days to work out.” 

We can appreciate the reasons for mentioning the 
Thornycroft who appeared to have imbibed mathe- 
matics with his first sustenance, and whetted his infan- 
tile teeth on a slide-rule. Just a matter of association 
of ideas, but a Thornycroft could not very well avoid 
being a mathematician, mathematics being so funda- 
mental a basis of engineering, and the whole race of 
Thornycrofts being engineers from the very time when 
first there were such. 

The fascination of W. R. Morris, on the other hand, 
apart from the glamour surrounding any man who gets 
where he can give away trifles of $50,000 before break- 
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fast, is that there was no original reason why he should 
have aimed at motor car production. Nobody can say 
that he just drifted into it, because real doers do not 
“drift” any more than outstanding criminals are born 
mean from the primitive ovum, or the protoplasm pro- 
ducing it. 

Morris, after a very ordinary childhood and younger 
manhood, became rather an exceptional bicyclist. One 
of the few things in which he confesses real pride is a 
glass case of cycling medals, won for rides in which 
either speed or endurance counted much. I say “‘much” 
because he did not win those medals with his legs. He 
had to ride with his head. He could, and did. 

A less “intellectual”? human it would be difficult to 
picture. There is nothing highbrow about him. He is 
full of big ideas. Those who live with him until they are 
all broken up, by the speed and intensity of his work, 
say that he has only recently got going, that he is merely 
trying out his pace and stamina, and that there is no 
knowing where he will stop. I do not disagree with this. 
But whether naturally or artificially, he radiates an 
atmosphere of extreme simplicity and “‘casualness.” 
His commonest expression of approval is “‘not too bad.” 
He says “‘fine!’”’ only when almost any other man of a 
fifth of his achievement might be excused for saying 
“Great! Colossal!” 

He never gets mentally tired. He could have been 
equipped with a tougher body, because he loses, nowa- 
days, a lot of the benefit of the constant training and 
really strenuous exertion which made him a good cyclist. 
He has to pay some attention to his health, physically, 
but his mind is as bright as a new dollar, whether the 
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conference is called for 8 A. M. or drags along to its end 
round about twenty-three hours later. 

Ask Morris to put in a week fishing, and you would 
have him back in the plant on the third day, sketching 
an apparatus for baiting hooks, registering bites and 
landing the catch. He plays golf, and he has other spare- 
time interests, but the poor man no sooner gets down 
to them than he has an idea, and that idea dominates 
him until he has put it on paper, and started his staff 
chasing it down to the hard pan. 

Like all the big fellows, W. R. Morris knows that 
his business really stands upon two things—first, if you 
like, a product that large numbers of folk want, mar- 
keted at a figure that those large numbers of folk will 
recognize as equitables, and second, a contented, satis- 
fied feeling, evenings, in the minds of the employees of 
the plant. I put the two things in this order. I don’t 
know that Morris would not class first the importance 
of the contented, satisfied man in the blue jeans. 

There was a time when he worked with his own 
hands. I have a conviction that no man is fit to run a 
big outfit, employing handworkers, until he has him- 
self known how very sore filing can make the thumbs 
and fingers. There are very few things done in his own 
plant—or plants, for he operates a round dozen—that 
he cannot do just as well as the best man engaged on 
those jobs. He is not a Jack of all trades, but the sort 
of man who is shy of engaging anybody, to do any- 
thing, until he knows the real job when he gets it. How 
else can a man size up his help and pay it fairly? 

Of course, he is of far too broad a gauge to bother 
with detail himself. For a long while he has depart- 
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mentalized his whole business. He just strolls around. 
He does not even ask questions. His one rule in all 
the plants is: “Tell me when you hit any snags. I don’t 
want to know when she is firing on all cylinders. I will 
guess the good news. Hand me the rough stuff. Give 
me complaints, delays, grouches. I was brought up on 
that sort of food. Keep the good news to yourself. I 
shall get it through the figures. But hand me all the bad 
news that is current. The worse it sounds, the better 
I shall like it. If you scent trouble a mile ahead, let me 
know. I'll have time to go out and meet it, to head it 
off, or rope it down. When I have finished with it maybe 
it will not look like trouble at all. But let me have it, 
please, first, last and always.” 

Now to weigh the achievement of the man. Morris 
figures will read like chicken feed to Americans. The 
last I had, in June, 1927, told me that the Cowley plant 
(where Morris cars are assembled, the components 
being built in any one of half a dozen subsidiary fac- 
tories) was producing 1,875 cars per working week. 
That looks positively puerile against Chevrolet or Ford 
figures, I know. But it is the best yet so far as the Brit- 
ish Isles are concerned. Right in the busiest of war- 
time, the English factory of the Ford organization, 
doing its utmost to handle the demands of the Allied 
forces, never attained those figures. Henry Ford spilled 
money, trying every way he knew to boost his output, 
but the Ford outfit in England, backed by that in Ire- 
land, never got to Morris figures. 

Early in June, 1927, W. R. Morris watched his two- 
hundred-thousandth car wheeled into its place in the 
dispatch line, and as he had never built a car (or one, 
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anyhow, of which he was proud enough to feel like 
selling it) before late 1912, or early 1913, that 200,000 
must have been a very pleasant figure around which to 
roll his tongue. 

There are plenty of smart people in England who 
will tell you that Morris had the luck to start just 
before the war, to build up a munitions plant during the 
war, and so be ready to get busy on cars just when Brit- 
ain was hungriest for them, when she would swallow 
anything that looked like a car, along about 1919-1920. 
There is something in that. But Morris was not the 
only man in those circumstances. Anybody with a roll 
of blue-prints and an unused cowshed could become a 
motor car manufacturer in England during early 1919. 
Lots of people did. But they were too good for this 
world, if we may rely on the principle that the good 
die young. Whole rafts of public money were put into 
after-war automobile propositions which faded like the 
proverbial snows of yesteryear. 

And that is another factor of the Morris business. 
He never had to canvass the public for a cent. He found 
his own capital. He raised it from his own bankers, and 
from friends, and from dealers who wanted to get more 
and more of those early Morris cars to sell. Until he 
had built up a really great fabric, as nearly automatic 
as anything so big (for this little country of England) 
can be, Morris never permitted the public investor to 
sit in at the game. 

Let me explain why I say “this little country of Eng- 
land.” It is little, speaking of automobilism. As I write 
I have just received the 1927 handbook of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce of the United 
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States of America. Thumbing it, what do I find? That 
America was absorbing, in 1926, nearly nine times as 
many cars as Britain was, relative to population, de- 
spite the fact that (as everybody knows) there are 
enormous tracts of American territory very sparsely 
settled, while you cannot drive a peg into British soil 
without looking like jumping somebody’s claim. Britain 
is eating up Morris cars just as speedily as they are 
built, but she has a long way to go. Her producers don’t 
begin to know what car-hunger is yet. They are climb- 
ing. They are getting more and more vision with every 
month, but nobody in Britain realizes what the absorp- 
tion point in automobiles can mean, because we have so 
far got only to the stage where one family in forty- 
three owns a motor car. That makes England a very 
little tank town of a country where automobiles are 
concerned. 

As I said, Morris never asked his fellow citizens, as 
a body, for a cent until he had things nicely framed up. 
Even then he did not offer them stock in his truck busi- 
ness. There may be two reasons behind that fact. I 
think there are. But it is a fact all the same. English 
bankers are just about the most cynical, skeptical prac- 
titioners extant. The more loose money an English 
banker has lying around in his cellar, the greater tight 
wad he becomes. You don’t have to show him possibili- 
ties, or even probabilities, to get him started. You must 
show him concrete profits, to make him feel like passing 
a cigar, and unless they assay at something like 100 per 
cent., you find that he is a very busy fellow, preoccu- 
pied most fully. Thus Morris had to raise his money 
as, when and where he could. He got it. He is rather 
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a getter, of course. But anybody who says that he was 
“lucky in his date of starting,” and that he “never 
wanted money,” just doesn’t know what happened. 
Both statements are true enough, commercially, but 
neither of them explains the first little bit about this 
man’s climb. 

In the first six months of 1927 he produced just 
thirty-three and a third per cent. more cars than he had 
produced in the corresponding period of 1926. His 
prices were down, on those of ’26, surely; but only be- 
cause those of every other sane producer were simi- 
larly down. He beats his field on price. He always did. 
But only sanely, commercially. He buys in tenths of a 
penny. 

Although his figures look so very small, Morris is 
easily the biggest thing in his line of trade in the Brit- 
ish Isles. He is going from big to bigger, too, all the 
while. Only one thing can upset him. While he stays 
on the job he will go right ahead, but he is a very gen- 
erous man, and very loyal indeed to his deputies. His 
wealth has attracted to him a shoal of bright, keen 
people, who are all avid for authority. They are tire- 
less in their energy, but not one of them I have met is 
even a small size in Morrises. If the chief gives all the 
young fellows their heads, if he slacks off and says, ‘‘Go 
ahead, boys. You know the way I like things. Just con- 
tinue that way,” they may do as he wishes. But they 
may not. Some very big men have been let down by 
their executives. Morris himself is the mildest, gentlest 
man in the Morris organization. The only way to annoy 
him would be to try to teach him how to produce a 
Morris car which looked like a Morris but wasn’t—to 
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try to teach him that “good enough” would pass muster 
for “‘the best obtainable.” 

I do not know how things are in the America of 
to-day. It is an unknown country to me because even 
England is in many ways unrecognizable since 1918. 
But in England the greatest shortage existent is that 
of men small enough to be first-grade executives but— 
if this does not sound too paradoxical—big enough to 
be content to function in a small fashion, to hold down 
small jobs, until such time as all the world realizes that 
they must be given bigger jobs. 

There must be heaps more salesmen than general 
managers in any country. Advertise in a British auto- 
mobile journal for a general sales manager, and you 
will get a truck load of mail every four hours, for a 
week. Advertise for a salesman, and you may get a 
few letters during the week, if your advertisement ap- 
pears during a rainy spell. 

Perhaps this is national; perhaps it 1s world-wide. 
But the greatest difficulty confronting any industrialist 
in Britain is to hire men who will get, and keep, right 
on top of their first jobs before they aspire to be bosses. 

Morrises do not begin like that. Morris built his 
own bicycles, sold them with his own tongue and hands. 
He did every little thing for himself until he could no 
longer handle it. He hired help only when he had to get 
it if he wanted any sleep. He was on the jump from 
daylight till pretty nearly daylight, because he had to 
be, because he started small. He must often smile now, 
in his own room, when he weighs up the bright young 
man of 1929, and looks back on himself, even sixteen 
years ago. His habits have remained unchanged. He 
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smokes the same cigarettes. He wears the same sort of 
clothes. He is the least impressive spectacle in his own 
plants. 

And that brings us back to the analysis I quoted at 
the beginning—‘immensely simple and_ intensely 
human.” That is the man, and the secret of his doings— 
that intense humanity, but also that immense simplicity, 
that all-pervading realization that it is the car that the 
buyer wants. He sells them the car. Anybody who tried 
to persuade him to sell Morris would be thrown right 
down, at once. He not only questions, he absolutely 
denies, that anybody has any interest in himself. 

I mentioned his liking for golf. He bought a course 
near Henley-on-Thames. He summoned a parade of the 
staff and told all hands that anybody who knew him by 
sight, who identified him to visitors—who said, “‘That’s 
Mr. Morris,” was a fired man. He plays around his 
course just as often as he can, in a suit of gray flannels 
which look decidedly second-hand, and might originally 
have cost twelve dollars. His one idea as regards his 
personality is to sink it. He likes to be a feature of 
the background, and in a very neutral shading at that. 
Certainly he understands public interest, because he is 
so much of a human being. But the only publicity for 
which he has any use is that springing from the presence 
on British roads of more and more Morris cars. 

This is not pose. He is not blasé. He is simply busy, 
with all too little time to get through each day’s work. 
Still, far as he has gone, much as he delegates responsi- 
bility, he has to steal his thinking time. 

He goes to South America, to observe conditions and 
calculate possibilities. He spares a bare week for his 
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prospecting, and is back on his job. ‘“‘A quick journey,” 
someone says. ‘Well, I think the information was prob- 
ably worth the time,” he answers. “I saw several things 
I had not foreseen. But this traveling is a slow business 
to a man with any work to do.” 

“Immensely simple, intensely human.” A very great 
man might wish a less eloquent epitaph, when his time 


comes. But it fits W. R. Morris. 


A COWBOY WHO IS AN ARTIST 


THE PAINTINGS OF BILL GOLLINGS PRESERVE 
THE VANISHING GLORY OF THE OLD WEST 


By EpWARD MCBRIDE 


WENTY years ago Bill Gollings was thirty- 

one. He had a job—a good one as cowboys’ jobs 
go—running beef on the Cheyenne Indian Reservation 
in southeastern Montana. For thirteen years he had 
punched cattle, driven stage, herded sheep, trapped, and 
ridden fence. He knew the West and he knew his job, 
but he wanted more than a job. He wanted to paint the 
life he had lived. 

Bill had dabbled at painting for years, but snorting 
bronchos and creaking saddles always stilled the call of 
ambition—until 1909. One night in the spring of that 
year the cowboy threw his cards on the table. He was 
thirty-one years old. If he was going to paint he would 
have to begin. But he would never begin until he cut 
the tie that bound him to the open range. So Bill did 
what every cowboy hates to do: he sold his cow pony 
and saddle, built a shack in Sheridan, Wyoming, and 
began to paint. 

To-day Bill Gollings is fifty-one. He is one of our 
foremost painters of Western subjects. His paintings 
are widely distributed in this country and abroad and 
the largest art firm in the United States is clamoring 
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for a Gollings exhibit. He has enjoyed the friendship 
and counsel of Frederic Remington, C. M. Russell, 
J. H. Sharp, Howard Russell Butler, William B. Hen- 
derson, and other noted painters. 

Tourists flock to the State Capitol in Cheyenne each 
year to view the well-known Gollings group—The 
Smoke Signal,’ “Indian Attack on the Overland 
Stage,” “Emigrants on the Platte,” and “The Wagon 
Box Fight.” Easterners who have visited Eaton’s 
Ranch, Wolf, Wyoming (where Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart and her famous parrot spend the summer) will 
recall Gollings’s paintings which hang beside those of 
Remington and Russell in the reception hall. Wherever 
painting and the old West are discussed Bill Gollings 
is discussed. 

In other words, Bill Gollings has arrived, and after 
studying his paintings in the State Capitol of Wyoming 
last summer I drove to Sheridan to talk to him. I found 
him in his little studio on the outskirts of this town in 
the Big Horn Mountains—dressed in a blue shirt, 
sleeves rolled up, a black bow tie and old brown trou- 
sers. He wiped his hand on his trousers and held it out. 

“Come in,” he said. 

I sat on a battered couch while the cowboy artist 
removed paint from his hands. He is about five feet 
ten, gray-haired, blue-eyed and husky as an ox. He is 
the kind of man you'd like to go fishing with, and pos- 
sibly that is why everyone in Wyoming calls him “Bill.” 

The rough wooden walls of his studio are studded 
with bleached cows’ heads, bows and arrows, saddles, 
elks’ heads, blankets, guns, and other mementoes of his 
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life on the plains. Bill tossed a towel on a table, sat in 
a rickety chair opposite me and rolled a cigarette. 

“How long have you been at it?” I asked after a 
few remarks. 

Bill smiled. 

“Pretty hard to remember,” he said. “I worked in 
fits and starts for a good many years. I couldn’t seem 
to tear myself away from punching cattle.” 

“Foreign trained?” 

The cowboy artist grinned. 

“Not yet,” he replied. 

“Born in the West?” 

The word ‘‘West” seemed to strike a responsive 
chord. Bill leaned back in his chair and lighted his 
home-made cigarette. 

“T was born in the Territory of Idaho in 1878,” he 
said. “‘I came into the world as Elling William Gollings, 
but the ‘Elling’ and the ‘William’ were a bit too effemi- 
nate for the West, so I’ve been ‘Bill’ ever since I can 
remember. 

“My father had an interest in a gold mine near Lew- 
iston, Idaho, and he, my mother, three brothers, and 
myself lived on a ranch about six miles from town. I 
had my own cow pony and was free to do as I pleased 
most of the time. 

“Those were great days. Once a week my father took 
me to Lewiston. It was a land of romance—filled with 
Nez Percé Indians, Chinamen, Spaniards, cowboys and 
old prospectors who had once been forty-niners. The 
trappers, with their cap-and-ball six shooters, made my 
eyes stick out. 

“I saw the ‘jerk-line’ freight teams and the old fly- 
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ing stagecoaches with six horses all berigged in pol- 
ished harness. I even saw a pony war dance given by 
the Nez Percé Indians at old Fort Lapaway, a spec- 
tacle never repeated after the year I was lucky enough 
to see it.” 

Bill tossed his cigarette on the floor and stepped 
on it. 

“You can imagine how a boy would hate to leave 
that life,” he went on. ““But my mother died and I went 
to live with my grandmother on a farm in Michigan. 
Later my father sold his interest in the Idaho gold mine 
and settled down in Chicago. I joined him there, went 
to school in Chicago, where among other things I 
learned drawing as it was taught in those days. 

“In 1893, when I was fifteen, I graduated from 
grammar school and for the next three years I did a 
little of everything. I hopped bells during the World’s 
Fair, worked in a grocery store, fired a switch engine 
and so on. But all the time I longed to get back West. I 
seemed to belong there. 

“One morning in August, 1896, I woke up in a chair 
car rolling across the plains of western South Dakota 
on a return stock pass ticket. I landed at a shipping 
point south of Rapid City, hoboed to Chaldron, Ne- 
braska, on to Alliance and then to Marchland, where I 
bought a horse and headed north. 

“That seemed like real life again. Astride a horse 
and the Arctic Circle ahead of me. I drifted north to 
Deadwood, South Dakota, and then on to Belle Fourche, 
at that time the biggest cattle shipping point in the 
world. It was a typical cow town. Everything wide 
open—gambling halls, saloons and dance halls.” 
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Bill laughed and rolled another cigarette. 

“I saw my first bull team freighter near Belle 
Fourche,” he said. “I stumbled onto it on the Red 
Water River. The bull whacker asked me if I had ever 
seen a bull team in action or heard a bull whacker swear. 
I told him no. ‘Well, kid,’ he said, ‘you stay here till I 
get to the top of this hill and you'll hear something.’ 

“The bull whacker hitched up eight yokes of oxen 
and moved off up the hill. He called each of the sixteen 
cattle by name—and how he did call them! I never 
heard such artistic cussing in my life. The air was blue 
long before he got over the top of the hill. 

“T drifted from Belle Fourche to the deserted village 
of Minnesella, where I earned my board carrying mail 
to the mail post on the railroad a mile and a half away. 
That winter the desire to paint became strong. I had 
no colors, of course, but I made pencil sketches and 
modeled horses’ heads in laundry soap. I whiled away 
many winter nights in that fashion. 

“When spring came I left Minnesella for a sheep- 
herding job ninety miles north of Belle Fourche. I knew 
the cowboys’ days were about over and I wanted to be 
a part of them. In the years that followed I rode range, 
drove stage, trapped and hunted. I spent the happiest 
years of my life following the round-up wagon in sum- 
mer and working out from the ranch in winter. But all 
the time I wanted to paint the life I was living. 

‘In the spring of 1903 I sent to a mail-order house 
for some colors and equipment and when the snow 
wore off I made a few crude attempts at pictures. That 
summer I covered the mess tent with charcoal studies. 


My brother DeWitt, who now had a ranch on Rosebud 
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Creek near the Yellowstone River, took some of my 
work to Sheridan, Wyoming, where W. E. Freeman, 
a furniture dealer, put it in his window. 

“I was working for the F. U. F. outfit in Montana 
when one day I got a check for fifty dollars from Mr. 
Freeman, along with the advice to make some more 
pictures. I nearly dropped dead. My brother sent some 
of my pictures East and Mrs. Marian A. White, editor 
of the Chicago Fine Arts Journal, suggested I come to 
Chicago and study. My brother DeWitt agreed to stake 
me and I boarded a stock train going east. 

“T hadn’t been in Chicago long when my brother 
went broke, but I sold a couple of pictures to an old 
friend of my father’s and with the proceeds I studied at 
the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts. At the end of two 
months I had wona scholarship and I gave a wild whoop 
when I saw the notice in a Chicago paper—under a pic- 
ture of somebody else labeled myself. 

‘‘When spring came I wanted to go back West, but 
I had no money, so I traded a couple of pictures to 
some Burlington railroad officials for a pass to Sheri- 
dan. The next winter I studied two months on my schol- 
arship, went broke again and returned to Sheridan. I 
painted until the old range fever came back, then got 
a job running beef on the Cheyenne Indian Reserva- 
tion.” 

The cowboy artist glanced at an unfinished painting 
on an easel. 

“Tt was while I was running beef on the reservation 
in 1909,” he said, ‘that I realized the years were slip- 
ping by. I knew I'd have to quit the range if I ever did 
any serious work. I hated to do it, but I sold my cow 
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tise: 

Bill pointed to a handsome silver-studded saddle on 
the wall. 

“T built this shack,” he continued, “and broke a sky- 
light in the roof so I could call it a studio. P’ve painted 
since 1909, more or less, although I went broke a few 
times and had to follow the round-up wagon for a while. 
I went through my lean years, of course, but as Kipling 
said, ‘That’s all left behind me.’ I started etching a 
few years ago and now my etchings are in as much de- 
mand as my paintings. I can’t find time to fill the orders 
I get’ nor keep enough work together for an exhibit.” 

“Nothing could tear you away from painting, I sup- 
pose,” I said, as I got up to leave. 

The cowboy artist opened the door and stared out 
at the Big Horn Mountains. 

“Only one thing would take me away from painting,” 
he answered. “And that’s to be young again and have 
the country as open and unsettled as it was when I first 
made riding my profession. I love a cowboy’s life.”’ 

I thanked Bill for his hospitality, shook hands with 
him and climbed into my one-lunged car. On the long 
drive to Cheyenne there remained in my mind a vivid 
picture of the cowboy artist who, somehow, resembles 
the plains on which he has spent most of his life—calm, 
deep, and colorful. He had courage to stick to painting, 
he loves the cowboy, the Indian and the open range and 
he wants everyone else to love them. That, I think, is 
why success is now camping on his doorstep. 


THE NEWEST PRIMA DONNA 


A CINDERELLA WITHOUT A FAIRY GODMOTHER 
IS KATHRYN WITWER OF CHICAGO 


By HELEN BULLITT LOWRY 


OW to fit her into the glamorous réle of diva—a 
tall, intellectual, young ex-stenographer with a 
gentle, considerate manner that is not grand enough to 
be called “gracious.” A diva should be a creature of 
gorgeous egoisms. Madame should enter in sumptuous 
furs, sparkling adorable fragments of broken English 
and idiomatic Italian. A diva should be about her pagan 
business of collecting crowned heads and crown jewels 
and divorces and temper tantrums. 

With all these odds against the success of my yarn, as 
best can, I shall tell you the story of Kathryn Witwer, 
the twinkling new star in the constellation of grand 
opera. Kathryn Witwer’s début as Micaela in Carmen 
was the sensation of the Chicago Civic Opera season 
last year. 

The gift of song lighteth where it listeth. In this 
case it lit in the steel mills of Gary, where you'd rather 
expect the shriek of a siren. Out of the mechanical din 
and the crash and the hard, grim sounds of steel rose 
the pure voice of a lyric soprano. Yet Kathryn Witwer, 
so friendly and so unpretentious, does not seem to be- 
long to this heroic background of vulcan fires any more 
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than she fits into her exotic future of grand opera. Let’s 
try again, this time a generation back. 

Once upon a time there was a school teacher, by 
name Samuel Witwer. He was a practical young man, 
very good at mathematics. He married and begat four 
children; then he did a sum in mathematics and didn’t 
find the answer of how to feed six human beings on one 
school teacher’s salary. Quite simply and without being 
written up in the newspapers with fanfare of ‘‘Profes- 
sor Leaves White Collar Job,” he switched from edu- 
cation to steel. Kathryn was four years old. 

That’s how came it that the newest prima donna of 
them all is a Cinderella of the steel mills, the daughter 
of a locomotive hostler. It is the Cinderella theme—but 
without the aid of any fairy godmother. No scholar- 
ships, no angels, no home-town chambers of commerce 
have financed her. Instead, an eighteen-year-old girl 
wrote to a famous Chicago vocal teacher who by chance 
had heard her sing when she was a Gary high school 
pupil. 

“Will you exchange singing lessons for my services 
as a stenographer?” she asked. He would. The salary 
the famous teacher paid her that first year was seven 
dollars a week plus lessons. Just exactly enough to 
board her and lodge her in an “Eleanor Club” in Chi- 
cago. Club life for students of the arts is adequate, what 
with carrots, and a bath on the corridor, and one thing 
and another. So is seven dollars a week adequate, if 
you do your laundry in the lavatory at night and dry it 
on the radiator. 

Even after her successful début the girls’ club habit 
still holds. The prima donna washes out ker lingerie in 
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the lavatory. “I wouldn’t know what to do with a maid,” 
smiles the singer with a simplicity that forecasts great- 
ness. 

Her duties in the studio included stenography, book- 
keeping, answering the telephone, and playing hostess 
to the expensive clientele. Even now, when the young 
singer hears the telephone in the studio ring, she an- 
swers it from force of habit and general obligingness. 
“The De Young Studio,” says the pleasant, business- 
like voice—which is already worth a hundred dollars 
a note. 

Cinderella of the fairy tale had beauty. All the fairy 
godmother had to do was to dress her up and let nature 
take its course. Some day the young prima donna may 
achieve beauty. Those tall, intellectual girls bloom late, 
and often bloom only when admiration and success 
have opened out their petals. A broad, intellectual 
brow under mysterious dark hair and a lovely smile 
stack up better at thirty than do curling eyelashes and 
dimples. But, during her cinders period, this Cinderella 
of the opera did not have beauty as a stepping-stone. 

“When I was a little girl I wasn’t the kind of child 
that attracted strangers. I wasn’t the kind of little girl 
that little boys fell for—to use my Gary slang. When 
we were sixteen and seventeen, the other girls of my 
age all had some one boy who thought he was in love 
with them. But I had only my tomboy friends. It makes 
a youngster lonely at that age to have only—friends. 
Things were working together for my good. I was not 
distracted and so I studied. The Gary schools are good 
schools. They gave me my French and German gram- 
mar. I knew that some day I would need them in opera. 
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I was not wanted at dances—and so I played baseball 
with my brothers. I am a rattling good pitcher,” 
grinned the prospective diva. 

Indeed this matter of beauty is a moot question. 
When it comes with the gift of music, is it gift of the 
gods or prank of the devil? Grand opera folk are not 
noted for their beauty. Is it because the beauties drop 
by the wayside into the less austere musical world of 
comic opera and revues? Good-naturedly Kathryn 
Witwer has decided that she is exactly good-looking 
enough for a career. Pretty enough and slim enough to 
impersonate the Mimis and Aidas pleasingly, with fetch- 
ing poke bonnets and muffs and barbaric Ethiopian 
jewels. 

But not handsome enough to have been tempted 
away by light opera or pleasure from her lofty pur- 
pose. Not handsome enough to have counted on any- 
thing but work to get her where she was going. Not 
handsome enough to count on anything but singing to 
keep her there after she gets there. 

And so she worked. As her earnings increased the 
money went into French lessons and Italian lessons and 
dancing lessons and opera and theater tickets, and into 
university extension courses in history and literature. 
Every role of grand opera suited to her voice was 
memorized. For who could tell in what opera the op- 
portunity would come? When the opportunity did 
come, she was given only five days’ notice. This extraor- 
dinarily wise virgin was ready. 

Nor time nor vitality nor money went into what the 
world calls pleasure. Her only extravagance in dress 
was for two concert gowns each year for professional 
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appearances. Chicago’s Bohemia of costume balls and 
artist frolics knew her not. After a year at the Eleanor 
Club came a furnished room. Three years later she 
permitted herself the luxury of a one-room-and-bath- 
kitchenette apartment, where she could cook her own 
meals. The coming prima donna is an expert cook. Not 
a Hollywood publicity-agented star photographed 
a-cooking. A practising one. 

Even in her love affairs did this self-controlled young 
girl refuse to play the game according to the tradi- 
tions of musical Bohemia. After one unhappy love affair 
at eighteen, she grew too busy for love. Her purpose 
was too impassioned for there to be room in her dedi- 
cated life for lesser passions. Unswervingly and un- 
aided the young gir! pushed on to her one goal of grand 
opera. The young artist cannot be called an ascetic, for 
her emotions are certainly not suppressed. But they 
have been sublimated. Her autobiography will never 
make the snappy reading of an Isadora Duncan’s! 

Yet always the voice was there, the gift of the gods, 
more potent than any fairy’s wand. When she had been 
in Chicago two years the music committee of the First 
Church of Christ Scientist heard an unknown young 
girl, just twenty years old, sing in competition with ar- 
rived established singers. The effect was electric. She 
has held the position of soloist since. 

An interesting influence entered her life at this point. 
Usually the sermons and the psalms and the hymns go 
in one ear of the professionals of the church and out 
the other. Altar boys have swung their incense. Boy 
sopranos have raised angelic voices. Singers have 
chanted the mighty words of the saints and prophets. 
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Radio announcers have broadcast sermons—and all 
without leaving a dent in themselves. Such was not 
the glib experience of the sensitive young creature 
who each Sunday was exposed to the philosophy of 
Christian Science. 

Gradually her mind became imbued with the cult 
of mind over matter—till never was there an opera 
singer who gave less heed to pampering her person. She 
sang her second performance of Micaela at two o’clock 
on a Sunday afternoon. That morning she was in the 
church choir doing business as usual. 

Opera singers are the healthiest set of folk in the 
world—and the most neurotic. It is interesting to find 
a singer who does not look on her throat as a Stradi- 
varius. Kathryn Witwer treats hers more like a ukelele. 

When the young singer was asked on a Sunday if she 
could make her début in Carmen on the next Friday, she 
calmly answered, ‘‘Yes.” She had never been on a pro- 
fessional stage. She had never acted in any but amateur 
school theatricals. But she was entirely without fear. 
Call it mind over matter, or new thought, or poise, or 
genius. When the curtain rose she was without stage 
fright. But that is getting ahead of the story. 

Every two years, somewhere in the United States, 
the Federation of Music Clubs holds a competition. 
Each state puts up its candidate. As in Die Meister- 
singer, a best voice is chosen—usually with considerable 
sectional animosity. The prize is a thousand dollars and 
an audition before the Chicago Civic Opera or the Met- 
ropolitan Opera. Kathryn Witwer won the prize—and 
the audition before the Chicago Civic Opera. 

Thereupon a complication ensued. The idea had 
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been to give the winner of the prize some little part or 
principal chorus part in an opera, somewhat as the 
motion-picture industry rewards the winners of beauty 
contests. They found on their hands a prima donna—a 
voice ready for leads in a young girl of twenty-three who 
had not had the necessary training in the business of 
opera. The radiant lyric voice was a white elephant on 
the hands of the Chicago Civic Opera. 

Chance decided the issue. A vacancy occurred in the 
cast of Carmen five days before a Friday evening gala 
performance. Mary Garden was Carmen. Fernand 
Ansseau was José. The part of Micaela was offered to 
the young singer. “I will support you with my orches- 
tra,’ promised the conductor, Polacco. “I will cover 
up any errors.” “Singing opposite you I can prompt 
you,’ promised Ansseau. Mary Garden generously 
welcomed the young singer with a warmth that Kathryn 
Witwer treasures in her heart. There was one rehearsal. 

Then rose the great billowing curtain on the fate of 
the young prima donna. 

In Carmen all the edge is given to Carmen. Micaela, 
the constant little peasant sweetheart who bears in 
messages from dying mothers, hasn’t much more of a 
chance to walk off with the show than had the real 
Micaela in.the story, when gorgeous, soulless Carmen 
sways her hips and sings her Habanera. Carmen can 
get by without having the best voice in Christendom. 
It is the one part in opera where the looks of the lady 
count for more than her C’s. But Micaela’s is as ab- 
stract a thing as there is in opera. The singing is the 
thing when you sing Micaela. The voice has to get down 
to bed rock. It was a propitious part for the young lyric 
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soprano. Like the voice of conscience the pure young 
voice soared above the sultry mélée of passion. 

Thumbs up or thumbs down? Which will be the an- 
swer ? Will the five years of devoted labor have availed 
everything or nothing? The answer is “Everything.” 
In surging waves of applause the public expressed itself 
—in curtain calls after curtain calls. The critics an- 
nounced to the world that the young singer can sing. 
The future lies at the feet of the young prima donna. 

What would you do with the world if it lay at your 
feet? “‘Now I can take a French lesson a day,” is the 
first use Kathryn Witwer will make of the world. She 
is vastly more concerned with the business of improving 
her voice and her talent than in the pleasures of the 
success which she has now achieved. 

The esthetic problem before Kathryn Witwer is a 
pungent one. Having begun at the top, how on earth is 
she going to get back to the beginning and learn how to 
be an opera star after she is one? A voice of recognized 
loveliness isn’t supposed to be one of the minor Wal- 
kuries or to sing Aida in tank towns in South America, 
which is the process involved in learning the opera 
business from the ground up. The world of opera is 
having as difficult a time fitting the new singer into its 
organization as the writer of this yarn to fit the glam- 
orous future of the young singer into her unsensational, 
middle-class American background. 

Maybe we have to look a generation back again— 
this time to the mother’s side of the family. Cherchez 
la femme. It takes two generations to make an artist. 
The lone talent of one human being cannot create for 
itself a sufficiently favorable environment. The Beha- 
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viorists have us there. Look and you will find, to each 
successful artist, a mother or a father who buried a 
talent in the heart. 

The mother of Kathryn Witwer had a voice. She, 
too, in her youth dreamed the dream of grand opera. 
The mother received her musical education as a girl 
in the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Then life took 
her and molded her to its favorite end, marriage and 
children. Burying her dream in her heart, she set herself 
to giving her children what she had lacked—a musical 
environment in which talent could ripen. Each of the 
four children was taught to play a musical instrument. 
In her Methodist church circle she was the organizer 
of cantatas. In those amateur operettas Kathryn Wit- 
wer gained the poise that surprised the critics. 

The young singer’s tales of those early days in Gary 
sound like the doings of the Sanger family—an unpre- 
tentious Sanger family living in an American bungalow. 
The family would produce Faust for its own amuse- 
ment. A geranium pot was the tree in the enchanted 
garden of music. Each Witwer could sing a part of the 
evening’s opera. 

Someway, somehow, the wife of the school teacher, 
turned manual laborer, could get money ahead for 
music lessons. Kathryn’s instrument was the violin. She 
began taking lessons at five. She was a trained musician 
before ever she wrote that fateful letter to the teacher 
in Chicago. Kathryn early showed her gift of song. 
Yet singing lessons were the one indulgence that the 
-mother would not arrange for her children. ‘“Why lay 
up the sorrow of a thwarted dream? I too dreamed of 


grand opera.” 
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To that disappointment buried in the heart of a 
mother the young prima donna owes the astonishing 
break of luck that no local talent had tampered with 
her gift. The voice which came to the famous Chicago 
teacher was as God made it. The mother’s dream went 
the way of dreams. The daughter of the practical Gary 
steel worker knew how to make the dream a reality. 


THE MAN CALLED “OLD 
CALAMITY” 


CONTINUOUS AND VARIED ARE THE THRILLS 
AND DANGERS OF A DEPUTY WARDEN’S CAREER 


By JOSEPH FULLING FISHMAN 


HE one-armed paperhanger with the hives, busy 

as that mythical party is presumed to be, is a gen- 
tleman of leisure compared with the deputy warden 
of a big penitentiary. “Old Calamity,” as he is none 
too affectionately known in every prison, sees more, 
knows more, does more—and gets less than any other 
second-in-command in any business of the same size in 
the world. And, it might be added, he runs more daily 
risk of injury or death than any fireman or policeman 
in the world. 

After twenty-odd years in prison work, during the 
larger part of which I was Inspector of Prisons for the 
Federal Government, there is one deputy warden who 
stands out in my mind as being the best I have ever 
seen. Let me sketch briefly just a few of the duties of a 
deputy warden and then you will see that this is no 
faint praise of Mr. Looney J. Fletcher (honestly that’s 
his real name), for many years the “Old Calamity” of 
the United States Penitentiary at Atlanta and later on 
of the Federal institution at Leavenworth. 

All a deputy warden has to do is to interview every 
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‘prisoner immediately he enters the institution; assign 
him to work and give him a cell; decide on the thousand 
and one requests of prisoners to be made “‘trusties” or 
to be granted some other favor; hear all charges of 
infractions of the rules and fix the punishments; keep 
in touch with the plots, counter-plots, and intrigues con- 
stantly being hatched in every penal institution; take 
charge of the mess hall at meals; go out after escaped 
prisoners; assign the guards to their various posts; 
iron out friction between the employees; hear com- 
plaints of prisoners concerning the food or anything 
else which doesn’t please them; and generally be in five 
or six places at one time and carry on three or four 
conversations at once. For this, if he’s an exceptionally 
good deputy warden, he may get as much as twenty- 
five hundred or three thousand dollars a year. 

Mr. Fletcher, a typical Georgia “cracker,” was an 
obscure deputy sheriff during the reign of Teddy the 
First. One day a huge mob stormed the jail of the 
county to lynch a negro. But Mr. Fletcher walked 
calmly out in front of the jail, pistol in hand, and told 
the mob that if they wanted to get in they’d have to 
kill him first. They didn’t kill him, nor did they lynch 
the negro, but they did have Mr. Fletcher “fired.” But 
Mr. Roosevelt felt that such courage shouldn’t go un- 
rewarded, so he gave Fletcher a job in the Federal 
Prison at Atlanta. 

‘In a few years Mr. Fletcher was deputy warden. He 
was a born deputy warden, if ever there was one. And, 
what is much more to the point, he remained deputy 
warden until 1925, and one thing you can bank on, and 
that is that any ‘“‘dep’”’ who remains a “‘dep”’ for that 
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length of time has to have, as the movie captions put 
it, not only “‘it,” but “that” and “those” as well. I have 
seen dozens of them come and°go, watched the prison 
slowly become disorganized, the prisoners bitter and 
disgruntled, the guards angry and discontented, all 
working slowly and surely toward the inevitable ‘‘bust- 
up” of a bloody riot which one may read about at inter- 
vals in the newspapers. 

Let me give a typical day’s work of Mr. Fletcher. 
From that you can decide yourself whether my praise 
was too fulsome. And don’t lose sight of the fact that 
this nerve-wracking, high-pressure hustling goes on day 
after day, year in and year out, to say nothing of fre- 
quently getting out of bed a. sudden alarms in the mid- 
dle of the night, when instantaneous decisions of the 
most vital importance must be made and when the 
slightest error may be followed by the most disastrous 
results. 

Mr. Fletcher’s first job is to interview every pris- 
oner who comes in. Often as many as thirty arrive in 
one day, while ten or fifteen may be the average over 
a long period of time. The deputy must first assign 
him to work. If the crime of a prisoner shows he has 
a bad temper, he cannot be assigned to the stone shed 
or shoe shop, nor to any other place for that matter 
where knives, hammers or other articles convertible 
into weapons are used. If the prisoner is defective in 
intelligence he cannot be placed in the tailor shop, as 
he may spoil hundreds of dollars’ worth of material 
while learning. If he’s physically deformed he must be 
given some light work which will not injure him. If 
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he’s well educated and clever (but not too clever) he 
will be assigned to office work. 

I have watched Mr. Fletcher assign thirty or forty 
men within forty-five minutes. He can’t take any more; 
if he did he’d never have time for his hundreds of other 
duties. 

The thing which the deputy must decide almost in- 
stantly in assigning jobs is whether or not a prisoner 
is lying concerning his equipment for any particular 
work. Old jail birds, if they have not been in a par- 
ticular prison before, always make inquiry at the county 
jail concerning the “‘big house” where they are about 
to go in order to find out what jobs are considered 
easiest, what ‘“‘screws” (guards) are easy, and to obtain 
similar information which may be of benefit to them. 
If the tailor shop is considered easiest, he promptly 
replies, “I was a tailor, sir,’ when the deputy asks him 
what he did on the outside. But Old Calamity Fletcher 
is equally ready. ‘‘Ever do any busheling?” he inquires 
casually. The prisoner looks blank and puzzled. ‘Take 
him over to the stone shed,” Old Calamity directs his 
orderly. And so it goes until all the men have been as- 
signed to work. 

‘‘Celling”’ prisoners is equally important, especially 
in those institutions where two men live in one cell. 
Many of the prisoners are perverts, and these the deputy 
must cell alone. Then again, a ‘‘weak sister’? must not 
be put in the same cell with a “strong-arm,” who would 
probably make his mate’s life miserable. Likewise, it’s 
folly to put an educated man in the same cell with an 
illiterate one, as they have nothing in common and 
would probably not get along together. If the new pris- 
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oner happens to be a “‘stool-pigeon,” nine tenths of the 
men in the institution are “laying for him.” So Mr. 
Fletcher sees to it that he is placed in a cell where the 
guard can keep a constant eye on him. 

But to see Mr. Fletcher in the prison mess hall when 
two thousand prisoners start a potential riot is to give 
one a real idea of the kind of man it takes to be a deputy 
warden. I once stood in the mess hall at the Federal 
Prison at Leavenworth and watched Mr. Fletcher 
quell in a few seconds a riot which could easily have re- 
sulted in the death of a dozen men. One moment every- 
thing was quiet; the next, a sharp curse, the thud of a 
prisoner’s fist crashing into another’s jaw, and instantly 
two thousand men were on their feet, yelling encourage- 
ment to the gladiators, screaming, cursing, ready to 
follow any disorderly current the moment a leader 
arises, the instant the disturbance takes definite shape. 
The “screws” look inquiringly at Old Calamity. Already 
the latter has decided what to do. He takes one of the 
fighters by the arm, not roughly, but gently, insinuat- 
ingly. ““Come on out,” he says softly, leading him up the 
aisle and out of the door. The men look around un- 
certainly. The fight’s miraculously stopped. There’s 
nothing left to do but resume the meal. It’s all handled 
so easily that an outsider would not have sensed the 
potentialities which the situation held. But if the deputy 
had made the mistake of striking the prisoner, in the 
midst of this intense excitement of two thousand men of 
every variety of emotional unstability, he would have 
provided just the spark needed to change a bad disturb- 
ance into a bloody riot. So he doesn’t make the mistake 
of being harsh, as he might do in another case where the 
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circumstances were just a little different. One would 
almost say that he didn’t realize the danger. But don’t 
get that erroneous idea. It’s simply a part of his job. 
There’s scarcely a day in the year when he’s not in sim- 
ilar danger. So he goes calmly back to his raised desk at 
the front of the mess hall and wonders if he’s going to 
be reprimanded because a man he made a trusty took 
French leave on him. 

For, among his other accomplishments, Mr. Fletcher 
is as near an utterly fearless man as I have ever seen. 
Slight of build, probably two thousand out of the three 
thousand men in the institution could “‘lick” him in a 
fair fight. 

But they don’t dare try. Mr. Fletcher’s superior cour- 
age tells why. I have known him on a dozen occasions to 
go unarmed into the cell of a prisoner, half crazy with 
rage, who stood in the rear of his cell holding aloft the 
leg of the iron cot which he had wrenched loose and 
threatening to brain anyone who approached. And walk 
calmly up to him, entirely unarmed, and simply take the 
weapon away, while the prisoner stood too stupefied 
at this magnificent show of courage even to resist. 

But physical courage alone never held any deputy 
warden in his job, even though none ever held it long 
without that quality in superabundant measure. What 
is even more important is mental acumen, superior intel- 
ligence and an extraordinary knowledge of men—not 
normal men, mind you, but many of them crazy men, 
half-crazy men, idiots, morons, cretins, mattoids, epilep- 
tics, men of every gradation of abnormality and sub- 
normality who are poured incessantly into the prisons 
by our courts. Let’s watch Mr. Fletcher at “court call,” 
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when prisoners who have been “shot” (reported) for 
various infractions of the rules are brought before him 
for hearing. 

Solomon himself would have a hard time sifting the 
truth from the mass of lies and evasions which flow 
with amazing fluency from the lips of the accused pris- 
oners. Two are “‘on the carpet”’ for fighting. Each tells 
how peaceful he was until the other, without a word 
being said, came up and hit him in the jaw. There are 
usually a half dozen sets of these fighters. Mr. Fletcher 
must decide first whether the fight is a fake. There are 
many such. [wo cell-mates cannot agree. They had 
asked to have their cells changed, but the request was 
refused. So they decide to stage a “fight,” in order to 
convince the skeptical officials that someone will be 
seriously hurt unless one or the other is moved. They 
begin to scream and curse, and maul and tear at each 
other, being careful, however, to pull their blows. “Put 
’em in the hole,” says ‘‘Old Calamity” to the guard who 
reported them. Then, spaced far enough apart so that 
they can’t reach each other with fists or feet, the two 
prisoners are handcuffed to separate doors in a large 
dark cell. There’s no one to talk to but each other. So 
after a day or two they send a notice to Mr. Fletcher 
that if he’ll let them out of the “hole” they think they 
can get along together. 

Of course, it would have been easier for the deputy 
to change their cells. But immediately the “prison un- 
derground” would carry word to every corner of the 
institution that Old Calamity could be worked. Within 
twenty-four hours there would be fifty fights between dis- 
gruntled cell-mates anxious to get rid of each other, to 
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say nothing of a hundred other little frame-ups by 
prisoners anxious to secure some other favor or priv- 
ilege. 

Another prisoner will be charged with deliberately 
destroying material in the shop in which he works; an- 
other with malingering in order to avoid work; another 
with insolence to a guard; another with wasting food; 
another with assaulting an officer, and so on, each case 
presenting a different problem, and each requiring quick, 
but nevertheless careful, consideration. With the con- 
duct card of each prisoner before him, Mr. Fletcher 
dispenses his rough justice: five days in the hole here, 
a tobacco privilege taken away there, the loss of ten 
days’ good time at another place. 

The continued disorderly conduct of a prisoner may 
be due to a lack of tact or understanding on the part of 
a guard. ‘The good prison guard,” Mr. Fletcher once 
remarked to me, “‘is one who doesn’t see too much’”— 
as wise an expression concerning prison administration 
as I have ever heard. So, if he is convinced that he has 
such a case before him, Old Calamity changes the pris- 
oner’s work so that he will be under another guard. 
Hundreds of such shifts are made by him in the course 
of a year, all operating to keep the prison machinery 
running smoothly, and all helping to maintain order in 
this vast, seething cauldron, where three thousand men, 
living unnatural lives under unnatural conditions, are 
struggling to express their individualities. The deputy 
warden who doesn’t sense this doesn’t remain a deputy 
warden very long. Mr. Fletcher, it will be recalled, 
lasted many years. 

As a matter of fact, it is as difficult to keep the guard 
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force working smoothly and without friction as it is the 
inmates. I don’t know what it is about working in a 
prison that makes men petty and jealous, but the fact 
remains that many of the older guards become as “prison 
simple’’ as the inmates, and they give themselves over 
to petty jealousies, vanities and intrigues which men 
would be ashamed of in the outside world. But as long 
as this situation exists, it must be taken into account. So 
in assigning guards to work, Mr. Fletcher must see that 
each gets his share of the so-called “easy jobs,” at the 
same time keeping in mind a guard’s capabilities and 
general intelligence. For instance, there are some guards 
who do excellent work when placed in a gun tower on the 
wall. They are alert, careful, good marksmen, and 
always on the job. But when placed in charge of a work 
gang they are utterly worthless, as for some reason 
they do not know how to handle men in order to get the 
work out of them. Or else, close proximity to a gang of 
men irritates and upsets them, so that they report their 
men for trivial things and seem not to see the important 
ones. 

Just why standing all day in one spot with a loaded 
rifle in the arms is considered an easy job, I do not know. 
But the fact remains that it is, and it must be taken into 
account. So Mr. Fletcher, in order to avoid friction, is 
compelled to place in the towers men who are excellent 
at working prisoners, thus weakening his force just that 
much and making it necessary similarly to strengthen 
it in other places in order to make up the loss. To shift 
a hundred and fifty or two hundred men, of all degrees 
of individuality and temperament, in order to get the 
best out of each of them, and at the same time keep 
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them feeling that they are not getting the worst of it, is 
a job that would tax the patience of a Job and the wis- 
dom of a Solomon. But Mr. Fletcher did it for fifteen 
or sixteen years and retained the friendship of all of 
them. That is why he received his enormous salary of 
two thousand dollars a year and “found.” 

To see him get on the job when the “‘count”’ is short 
is a lesson in what smooth, noiseless efficiency really is. 
A guard ’phones from another part of the institution 
that the noon count shows Halperson, Myers, and St. 
Clair missing. The deputy picks up the ’phone. In an 
instant the escape siren is being sounded, warning the 
citizens for miles around that prisoners are reported 
missing. In three minutes three thousand prisoners are 
being marched from their shops to the cells, to be locked 
in until the entire institution has been “‘frisked”’ to see 
whether the men are just “hiding out” awaiting an op- 
portunity for a getaway. A few seconds later the three 
cell-mates of the missing men are on the carpet before 
Mr. Fletcher, being grilled as to just how much they 
know. In fifteen minutes parties of guards in automo- 
biles are scouring the surrounding country, ’phoning in 
to Old Calamity every half hour or so and being told 
where to go next. 

Already, under the deputy’s instructions, the institu- 
tion printing office is running off thousands of pictures 
and descriptions of the missing ones, while a large corps 
of office prisoners is busily engaged in mailing them out 
to every sheriff, constable, chief of police, and other 
peace officers. Wires are dispatched to the chiefs of 
police in the towns where the prisoners live, requesting 
that their homes be watched to see if they try to estab- 
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lish a connection; the record of their correspondence is 
examined in order to find out who exchanged letters 
with them and arrangements made by wire to watch 
these correspondents; guards are dispatched to the rail- 
road and steamboat terminals, and the cells of the three 
prisoners are carefully “‘fanned” to see if they left any 
clues. 

Not a half hour has elapsed. Mr. Fletcher has not left 
his desk, nor raised his voice, nor betrayed the slightest 
sign that he was the least bit worried or rattled. He has 
a dozen alarms of that kind during the course of the 
year. It’s simply a part of the day’s work. The chances 
are that in an hour or two a guard will come in with 
three sheepish-looking prisoners and inform the deputy 
that he found them hiding in a haystack, or in the prison 
barn or somewhere else in the vicinity, waiting for a 
favorable opportunity to strike for the open country. 
Old Calamity takes all their good time away, locks 
them up in the hole, has the other prisoners marched 
back to their shops and then, the incident forgotten, 
again turns to a thousand or so other details. 

These were Mr. Fletcher’s main duties. In his “spare 
time’’ all he had to do was to keep his finger on the pulse 
of the institution in order to thwart the hundreds of 
plots, counterplots, and intrigues constantly being 
hatched. Then he had to tour the entire institution two 
or three times a day; see that it was kept clean; repri- 
mand, suspend, or fire guards who had not been up to 
scratch; find out why a certain shop was falling off in 
production; see what chemical was eating the shoes of 
the men at work in the kitchen; investigate the alleged 
stealing of food by prisoners working around the re- 
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frigerators; see if he could locate those fifty missing 
finger-print records; and attend to a few dozen other 
things of a like nature. 

Not one prison guard in five hundred is capable of 
being a deputy warden. And not one deputy warden out 
of a hundred, no matter how capable he is, ever becomes 
warden. He is usually lacking in education and influence. 
Mr. Fletcher has both these afflictions. All he has to 
balance this loss in an extraordinary ability in fitting 
together a thousand discordant cogs, each striving to 
turn in different directions, oiling them with his own 
extraordinary personality and making them run 
smoothly and noiselessly. I’ve learned much about 
prisons during the twenty-odd years I’ve been in the 
work. But one thing I’ve never learned, and probably 
never will, is where they get deputy wardens of his 
diversified abilities for two or three thousand dollars a 
year. 

Mr. Fletcher now receives fifteen thousand a year as 
manager of a business concern. 
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HOW THE AMERICAN MR. SELFRIDGE CHANGED 
THE HABITS OF THE BRITISH NATION 


By ARTHUR BARKER 
N ENGLAND we call a department store a shop. It 


is extremely unlikely that the name will ever change. 
A few words, mostly of the slang variety, creep into the 
language every year, but a word so utterly a part of 
English life as “shop” will never change. Twenty years 
ago this statement would have gone unchallenged. To- 
day our faith in the immortality of our prejudices has 
been rudely shaken. It seemed impossible that such a 
stout defender of the faith as a London housewife 
should change her habits. But then it seemed impossible, 
in 1909, that the wild methods of Mr. Selfridge could 
bring him anything but disaster. To-day his is the lead- 
ing shop in London, and, moreover, he has revolution- 
ized our ideas of shopping, changed our habits and 
scattered our prejudices to the four winds. 

How did he do it? If folks really want to know that 
secret let them go up to the top floor of the great Oxford 
Street store. Something of it may be conveyed to them 
by what they see as they go from department to de- 
partment, by the courtesy of all to whom they speak, 
above all perhaps by the fact that an ordinary person 
casually asking for Mr. Selfridge creates no special 
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stir. If there is more that they want to know this Ameri- 
can Aladdin will explain it to them quite simply in an 
accent which can leave no doubt as to where he learned 
it all. 

To the New Yorker with his rectangular conception 
of blocks and avenues, or to the Parisian with his city 
of concentric boulevards, London must seem just a mad 
medley of wandering streets and unexpected squares. 
The truth is that London has grown to its great size 
in the most inconsequent manner. Its heart is in the city 
at the Bank of England. Around that heart something 
more like a collection of hamlets than a great city has 
grown up. Each little section—until quite recently—was 
to all intents and purposes self-supporting. Each little 
residential quarter had its own collection of shops. There 
was no main center as there is to-day. Such great stores 
as did grow—and their growth is fairly recent—did so 
because the residential quarters around them became 
more crowded or more opulent. The influx of wealth to 
Kensington and Bayswater created Whiteley’s and Har- 
rod’s, but the Kensington housewife would not have 
dreamed of going outside her immediate surroundings 
for her shopping. That is just one side of the problem 
faced by this cheerful American who came over to 
Europe to force his ideas upon a most unreceptive pub- 
lic. With that extraordinary imagination which hes 
typified everything he has done, he chose what to the 
unthinking must have seemed a most unsatisfactory site 
at the most dreary end of a very dreary street. Anybody 
who now has to get down that street in a hurry may not 
thank him very much, but he cannot help realizing that 
the great store—looking more like some giant Par- 
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thenon than a shop—has so much become the Mecca of 
the English housewife that progress along Oxford 
Street is a tortuous and wearisome proceeding. What 
was once a moribund collection of little shops has now 
become a line of regular emporiums, culminating in the 
colossal home of Mr. Selfridge; for others have imitated 
where he was the first to see. 

It was all very well for Mr. Selfridge to come over 
to England and say, “‘I will build a great store like the 
one I have just left in Chicago, and show London how 
to shop,” but it is one thing to build a store and another 
thing to get people to come and buy things. Shopping in 
London in those days was a very unpleasant proceeding. 
Wherever you went you were immediately subjected to 
the funereal gaze of a black-coated shop walker, who 
was there to see that you bought something, whether 
you wanted it or not, and on no account remained in the 
shop looking to see if there was anything which might 
catch your fancy. The first thing Mr. Selfridge did was 
to kill the shop walker, and housewives to-day will al- 
ways remember him with gratitude for the murder. 

The opening of Selfridge’s was more like a giant 
housewarming than anything else. The big building was 
besieged by such crowds that queues had to be formed 
in Oxford Street. Those who got in found not only 
everything they might want to buy, but reading and 
writing and rest rooms—every possible convenience 
that one could want, all to be had just by walking inside 
the door. Herein Mr. Selfridge showed his insight into 
human nature, but he was taking a great gamble, be- 
cause the British are rather a cautious race and always 
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apt to suspect a catch when they think they are getting 
something for nothing. 

However, the bait proved appetizing. People con- 
tinued to crowd to the new store, hardly believing that 
it could last very long. Rumors began to fly and Sel- 
fridge’s became a great joke. Punch ran a cartoon de- 
picting obsequious salesmen distributing gifts to all and 
sundry. The wiseacres nodded their heads and said 
that the smash was not far away—millions had been 
lost and the building was to be sold to a hotel company 
—and so forth. That was in 1909. To-day not only is 
Selfridge’s “‘store” in Oxford Street the largest shop 
in London and the center of London’s new shopping 
quarter, but Mr. Selfridge controls the oldest of the 
big shops since he bought William Whiteley’s, and no- 
body really knows quite how many provincial houses 
his organization embraces. 

So much for the concrete commercial achievement of 
Mr. Selfridge. No Englishman could have accomplished 
it for the very simple reason that Mr. Selfridge never 
hesitated to use pure American business methods, the 
same methods he had employed when helping to build 
the greatness of the Marshall Field store in Chicago. 
There is something immensely romantic about the idea 
of an American coming back to Europe and putting over 
the business ideas of a new country here. For the last 
century we have poured into America young men who 
have not been able to exploit their individuality in this 
country. They have gone to America because there was 
more room there, there was a larger field of oppor- 
tunity. Many of them succeeded beyond their wildest 
dreams—more of them fell by the wayside; but for all 
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of them the difficulties were infinitesimal compared to 
those which any American who came back here had to 
face. 

For a long time they did not come; the task was ap 
parently too tremendous until Mr. Selfridge pricked 
the bubble and showed us that to-day in London there 
is still as great, in fact probably greater, opportunity 
than at any time in our history. But the pricking of that 
bubble could only have been achieved by somebody of 
absolutely untiring determination and one confident of 
the rightness of his own imagination. 

Apartment houses are beginning to become the fash- 
ion in London, but twenty years ago practically all resi- 
dential London conformed to one type—a row of houses 
fronted by railings with little labels ‘tradesmen’s 
entrance” neatly painted on each area door. The trades- 
man in the British mind belonged to a different race. It 
was bad luck for him to have been born a tradesman. 
Nobody in their senses could possibly enter a trade of 
their own free will. Tradesmen clearly could not have 
any souls. Poor things. They knew nothing about fox 
hunting, or polo, or any other relaxation of the British 
aristocracy. You certainly never expected to meet one 
socially because the British conception of the tradesman 
was all-embracing; the head of the store was a trades- 
man just as much as the man who actually delivered the 
parcel at the area door. 

Never was 2 wall more admirably constructed for a 
man to break his head upon than the one the British had 
set around all that was connected in any way with trade. 
To-day only a few bricks remain of that wall, and the 
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successful merchant is as much honored as a well-known 
master of fox hounds. 

If there is one man more than any who is responsible 
for this change of face, it is certainly Mr. Selfridge. But 
he did not by any means have it all his own way at the 
start. Even his enthusiasm must have been a little 
damped by the frigid reception with which his ideas 
were greeted. But he never wavered, and without ever 
losing his essential Americanism, gradually assimilated 
the British way of thinking. Once he had really got a 
line on their minds he set to work to make them think to 
his way of thinking. To-day they may sometimes be 
startled by his daring methods, but they no longer 
laugh at them—much less sneer—and they are content 
to follow his lead. 

Not long ago a large gathering of leading London 
tradesmen was addressed in these terms: “‘In this coun- 
try I find that my brother merchants are inclined to re- 
tire from possible leadership in the favor of lawyers, 
bankers, and newspaper men. As a merchant who is 
very proud of the kind of business which occupies his 
working hours I appeal to the trades of this country to 
make themselves positions of leadership in the same 
way as did the merchant adventurers when they built 
such halls as the one in which we are meeting to-day. I 
beg you to cultivate a greater imagination both in your- 
selves and in those young men who will be our succes- 
sors.” Those are brave words to use to any company, 
very brave words indeed when addressed to a gathering 
of British tradesmen by the American, Mr. Selfridge. 
They are the words of a great leader and one accepted 
as such by his fellows. Twenty years ago they would 
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have been incomprehensible, but in twenty years the les- 
son which Mr. Selfridge had to teach, that business was 
not necessarily something beneath the British upper 
classes, but that it was perhaps the greatest pastime in 
the world, has gradually been learned. 

Twenty years ago the young Englishman who went 
through the regular educational channels of his class— 
public school, then Oxford or Cambridge—in nine cases 
out of ten never dreamt of being anything but a soldier, 
a clergyman, a lawyer, or, in the last resort, a school- 
master. To-day the great business houses are drawing 
their young men to a large extent from the universities. 
A new generation has arisen in England who look upon 
business with Mr. Selfridge not only as a real life work 
but as a great game. Moreover, they play the game 
under the rules and codes they learned to apply to their 
games at school. A “dirty deal” is as much anathema to 
them as ‘‘foul play” on the field, and its author can ex- 
pect scant consideration. Not a new idea perhaps in 
America where the brilliant young freshman has for 
many years been the great director of corporations in 
embyro. But in England it is almost a revolution—a rev- 
olution indeed that has done only good. A host of petty 
tyrants have been slaughtered. Men, soured by years of 
toil in the same post with the certain prospect of getting 
no further, created for themselves an imaginary impor- 
tance. They had no other outlet for their dreams. Ac- 
customed to tremble before their employers they in turn 
liked to see their underlings tremble. Woe betide the 

‘unfortunate counter girl who forgot to “Mister” her 
shop walker. To-day there is a new spirit abroad. The 
lift boy is encouraged in the belief that there is no 
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position he cannot attain if only he show himself cap- 
able. It’s up to him to show his fitness. The young man 
doing humble routine work has a good idea for better- 
ing the business. To-day he knows he can take that idea 
right to the head of everything. Not just retail it to his 
immediate overseer to be told to stick to his own work 
and leave others to look after their own affairs. 

In short a new philosophy of business has arisen. Mr. 
Selfridge himself once enunciated it: 

“The basis of all successful business management,”’ 
he says, “‘is to treat people who work for you, or rather 
work with you, as you would reasonably like to be treated 
yourself. 

“T think there is nothing more interesting than to take 
young raw material in the shape of boys and girls and to 
watch their minds growing or developing under a love 
of work. You see them earning promotion and taking 
day by day a greater pride in their positions and in 
their duties. We are continually adding to the lower 
rungs of the ladder here. Our department buyers have 
nearly all earned their promotion by their loyalty and 
their ability, and so have our section managers. The 
same principle applies to the whole of th:s business. We 
never, if it can possibly be avoided, fill a position of im- 
portance outside our own staff. 

“But if one wants loyalty in business, the loyalty of 
one’s fellow workers, one has to be loyal to them. 

“It may, perhaps, seem a small matter to some peo- 
ple, but I think it is a most important one—we never 
call our people here ‘employees.’ We always refer to 
them as members of the organization. Just as every- 
body does, or should, desire a certain dignity in his or 
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her own household, so we try to give them a similar 
dignity here, from the beginning. 

“The obligation of the so-called employer is great. 
If he does not recognize his obligations he is not doing 
his duty. 

“I have found that what people want most in this 
world is justice and fairness, and I try my utmost to 
give it them. The door of my office is open to every 
member of our staff, and everybody knows that he or 
she can come to me and state his case and be sure of a 
fair hearing. 

“I have tried to eliminate the ‘watching-the-clock’ 
feeling, and my young men and my young women know 
that if they want to get off early any night they have only 
got to state good reasons to their immediate superiors.” 

This is the gospel of Americanism. It is full of en- 
thusiasm and imagination. These are the catechistical 
God-parents of American methods. Energy would be 
useless and would rot and die without them. Business 
can only go backwards if they are lacking. They have 
never been lacking in America. Their dynamic force 
was always necessary in a country where everything was 
new, where big businesses had to be made, not just re- 
ceived as a matter of course as an inheritance and cur- 
sorily passed on to the family solicitor to look after and 
preserve from radical changes and “‘new-fangled” ideas. 

Yet British business has not died. It has taken a new 
lease of life. Old ideas are being scrapped, drabness dis- 
pelled, and their place is being taken by energy and de- 
termination. Imitation and flattery go hand in hand, 
they say. Imitation is slavish and flattery only flourishes 
when pride is dead. The measure of Gordon Selfridge’s 
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greatness can be judged when Britons, whose song is 
that they “never, never shall be slaves” and whose pride 
is uncomfortably traditional, are seen to fall into line 
behind his lead. Perhaps they may one day beat him at 
his own game, but the great store in Oxford Street will 
still stand as a memorial to the man who changed the 

buying habits of a nation. : 
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